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Reproduced by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 


The dark, macabre beauty of Bocklin’s 
famous painting exerted a powerful influence 
upon the imagination of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff. He conceived the idea of a composition 
which should reflect in music the grandeur, 
the still and solemn mystery, of Death. His 
symphonic poem, “Die Toteninsel,” was 
the result. 





SOONER or later in every cultivated 
home arises the problem of choosing 
a piano. . . . Not merely because it 
is an important element in the well- 
considered interior. Not only for the 
prestige which it gives. But chiefly 
for that joy of actual creation—that 
thrill of personal relationship with 


NWAY 


ss THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS —<&€ 


ISLE OF THE DEAD by ARNOLD 


good music— which one feels at the 
keyboard of a fine instrument. 

There is only one piano capable of 
yielding this experience in its richest 
and fullest form. The superiority 
of the Steinway has been recognized 
for 70 years by the great ones of 
music, from Wagner to Rachmaninoff. 
And their choice has been reflected 
from generation to generation, all 
over the world, in many thousands 
of homes. 

When it is considered that a 
Steinway will be unfailing in its per- 
fect service 30, 40 and even 50 years 
or more after purchase, its profound 
economy becomes apparent. There 
are many styles and sizes, designed 


perraerone ores 


BOCKLIN 


to meet varying conditions of income 
and acoustics. No music-lover need 
ever be without a Steinway—or 
having acquired one, ever buy 
another. . . . For every Steinway is a 
musical investment; each holds with- 
in itself the assurance of lifelong 
pleasure and delight. 





There is a Steinway dealer in your commu- 

nity, or near you, through whom you may 

purchase a new Steinway piano with a small 

cash deposit, and the balance will be extended 

over a period of two years. Used pianos at- 
cepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARL NECKLACES 


AND PEARLS FOR ADDITIONS TO NECKLACES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/@ STREET 
New YORK 
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CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Concerning New Fall Suits 


It is our pleasure to present a distinguished collection of suits 
for Fall—tailored in our own workrooms with excep- 
tional skill. The fabrics are mostly restricted 
to Saks-Fifth Avenue, selected by our 
own representative, at the 
looms, in Europe. 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Complete Outfitters to Men 
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NEW YORK 578 MADISON AVE. 


NOT THE MOST COSTLY PERFUME IN THE 
\WORLD, NOR YET THE GREATE/T BARGAIN. 
MERELY THE BE/T. FOR TO THE INGREDIENIY 
COMMON TO ALL GOOD PERFUMERS 
WE MAKE THE TRIFLING ADDITION 
OF A CENTURYS EXPERIENCE 
IN PLEA/ING THE 
FASTIDIOUS 
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CLOTHES 
CONFIDENCE 


Properly clad, one loses cong 
sciousness Of clothes. It is the 
man not quite sure of his 
appearance who lacks confiz 
dence on the links. Altman 
Sports Clothing will elimiz 


mate an appreciable mental 


i 


hazard .. . 
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MEN’S FURNISHINGS—FIRST FLOOR MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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BRIDES EXPOSITION 


MODERN AMERICAN STERLING 





Leading jewelers who take part in 
The Brides’ Exposition of Modern 
Sterling will display the above 
card, in colors, in their windows. 
May we suggest that you look for 
it, both as a guide to the proper 
lstores and as an announcement 
of the opening of the Exposition? 





Seville 















Lady Constance 
La Fayette 
Mary Chilton 





Aerling as Cckicd 


VANITY FAIR 


1927’s LOVELIEST SILVER 


Che PS vickos Oxposition O 


An adventure in beauty for brides—and for all 


women who love exquisitely wrought Sterling! Dur. 


ing these next few weeks the leading jewelers in your 


OUR jeweler’s shop will overflow 

with treasures. Sparkling knives and 
forks and spoons—engaging dishes, and 
bowls of countless uses with gorgeous tea 
services to match! 


You could not ask a more perfect oppor- 
tunity to start or complete your wedding 
set of silver—this precious solid silver that 
is going to last your lifetime! 





American silversmiths are today creating 
patterns of distinguished beauty far beyond 
the capacities of even such grand old New 
Englanders as Hull and Winslow and the 
Moultons of Colonial days. 


As only one example, you will see Towle 
patterns which express the complex spirit 
of our age with all the genuine artistry that 
characterized the finest work of Towle’s 


craft-ancestors, the Moultons, who began 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1690, 
But they express this modern spirit with a 
craftsmanship and finish which surpass the 
work of those earlier and simpler. periods, 


How Towle patterns exemplify 
the fine points 
of modern designing 


When your jeweler discusses with you the 
fine points of modern silvercraft, he will 
almost surely illustrate some of them with 
Towle patterns, for these inevitably consti- 
tute a generous part of nearly every leading 
jeweler’s display. 

He may show you the unique softness of 
finish on a Louis XIV fork or a Seville 
teapot—a lustre like the patina on price- 














THE SEVILLE PATTERN—TOWLE 


Newest of Towle Sterling Silver Patterns in time and inspira- 
tion! By its simplicity and grace of contours, this Seville pat- 
tern expresses for the first time in Solid Silver a real touch 
of the personality of the modern American girl. The ornament, 
delicate as filigree, was adapted from the decoration on a rare 
old Spanish family chest called the vargueno (var-gayn-yo). 
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WILL BE DISPLAYED IN 


Modern [4 re Serling 


city are going to place on special display their 


finest selections of solid silver as part of a National 


Exposition of Modern American Silversmithing 


less old maple or mahogany. This is char- 
acteristic of Towle alone. 

Or he may hand you a Virginia Carvel 
spoon so that you can sense its pleasing 
balance. Or a Lady Constance knife that 
you may appreciate the comfortable “‘feel”’ 
of the handle in your palm. 

Your jeweler will probably go on to 
show you with what artistry the modern 
silversmith adapts his flat silver designs 
to dishes and bowls and teapots—for to- 
day’s good form requires perfect harmony 
throughout one’s silver table service. Per- 
haps you are not aware that Towle sterling 
silver dishes are unique—each is shaped 
and proportioned in such a way that it can 
be used for a variety of purposes. 

And Sterling never wears out, because 
it is solid silver all through. 


THE LOUIS XIV PATTERN—TOWLE 


One of the most admired patterns in contemporary American 
Sterling. France at her finest creative period lent the magnifi- 
cent Louis Quatorze motifs. These have been refined and 
modernized by the Towle designers who have adapted them 
to both flat silver and the matching bowls and dishes with an 
effect that is altogether distinguished and charming. 


To assist your appreciation 
of the Exposition— 
The Book of Solid Silver 


May we suggest that before the Exposition 
opens, you read The Book of Solid Silver? 
This charming little blue-and-ivory vol- 
ume, newly published by Towle, contains 
a mine of general information; on Crafts- 
manship; How to Care for Sterling Silver; 
the Etiquette of Table Arrangement; and 
a fascinating new plan chart for planning 
your set, piece by piece, so that it -will 
meet your individual needs in entertaining. 
Please ask us for The Book of Solid Silver. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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This charming 24-page book 
—for you. Bound in boards 
—blue and ivory and silver— 
The Book of Solid Silver (price 
at retail $1.00) richly illus- 
trated with designs and table 
settings, is available now for 
a nominal charge of 25 cents 
(stamps or coin) to cover 
mailing and handling costs. 


Louis XIV 


D’ Orleans 
Virginia Carvel 
Lady Mary 








THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 


I ENcLosE 25 cents (stamps or coin) and 
the name of my jeweler. Please send me 


The Book of Solid Silver. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








Jeweler’s Name F-10 
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Press the button—snap, 
the top opens, you have 
an even burning flame. 
Few turns of button 
securely locks the lid. 


LIGHT Comfort! 


If you are one who believes in doing things with the least possible effort 
—even in the matter of lighting up—try this: Ask your *Dealer to show 
you Thorens, The New-Style Lighter. You'll observe that by just pressing 
a little button Thorens snaps into it and supplies all the light you’d ever 
need on any given occasion. Try it again, then again. Notice especially 
that it always lights! 


Further observation will reveal that every working part is enclosed in a 
really handsome case; nothing can catch or soil the pocket-lining; that a 
variety of cases is offered in plain or engraved metal, as well as partly 
leather-covered. The climax will be reached when you hear that prices 
range from $25 in Sterling Cases down as low as $3 in plain. 


Write us direct if your dealer cannot show you an assortment of Thorens. 


THORENS, Inc., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


*Dealer : The Tobacconist, Jeweler, Haberdasher, Sporting 


7 Goods Shop or High Class Department Store. S 


The New-Style Lighter 





SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: RUBINOVITCH & HASKELL, 








LTD., 









Left to Right: 
101—Plain, nickel-plated case, $3 
102-L—Leather covered, in many colors, $5 to $25 
1108—Engine-turned Monogram Design, $5 to $25 


170 McGILL STREET, 
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MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ISABEY- PARIS Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, NewYork. 
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FOWNES Gloves 


1s0th ANNIVERSARY 

















“It’s a Fownes ... that’s all you need to know about a glove.” 


WHEN you consider your forebears—those young elegants of the ninetits, the countr 
y y young cicg y 
gentlemen of the sixties, the hot-bloods of 1777 with a hobby for political philosophy 
and revolutions . . . doesn’t this look like a new day? 


It is . . . and so it is only fitting and proper that the Fownes Company should 






have thought of making a new glove to suit the needs of the man who lives in today’s 






modern way. This glove is called the Fownes Sesqui—in honor of the firm’s 






150th Anniversary. Its feature is a vent wrist, which does away with snaps 






or fasteners and makes a new kind of glove that pulls on—simply, neatly, 






unostentatiously. It fits more smartly than a slip-on and is more comfortable. 






You'll like this glove for driving, sports or business. In cape, pigskin or 






goat, it goes well with lounge and country clothes. In buckskin or chamois, 
it fits a Melton and a Fifth Avenue stick. (Prices—$4 to $6.50.) The 


quality, of course, is the fineness that has made Fownes the choice of 








gentlemen for 150 years—since 1777 when this firm, under the same name, 






in the same family, went into the business of making good gloves. Fownes 


Brothers & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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WHEN you see your husband or your boy off in the morning 


Did it ever occur to you that he did not seem, somehow or other, 
just dressed as he should be if he intended to do a good job? 


Were his clothes clean and pressed, his shoes shined, his tie 
nicely tied? | 


Did he have on a soft, mussy collar? 


The kind of men who succeed in the big jobs in life are generally 
neat and that means Starched Collars to business. 


Just get the man that you are interested in to put on an 


ARROW COLLAR 


And note the improvement in his appearance 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.INC. 
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A locked bag, a lost key, a scandalized 
porter, hard-hearted passengers, and 
an unhappy man. ¢ + * 








Avoid unpleasant situations like this by 
always having a Sesamce Lock—like the 
man in the lower berth. ¢ ° 








SESAMEE Tie Modern Lock that Needs No Key Makes Situations Like This Impossible 


make it accessible and safe at all 
times - Just flick the wheels to your 
own secret combination + Instantly 
the lock springs open as if by magic - 
And the wonderful part of it is, you select 
and set the combination yourself —merely 


say locks on your luggage 


by pressing a small button and turning the 
wheels to numbers that stick by you, closer 
than keys—your street address, birthday, 
telephone number—invent your own - 
Your combination opens everything you 
have, equipped with Sesamee - It works 
just as easily in the dark. ¢ «¢ ¢ ¢ 


THE SESAMEE 





PETUTETT 
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PADLOCK + 


YOU WILL FEEL SAFER WHEN YOU 
HAVE DISCARDED THE KEYS TO YOUR 
GOLF BAG, GARAGE, LOCKER, SPARE 
TIRE, 
PADLOCKS ARE MADE IN THREE CON- 


PI 


MTT 


VENIE 


COMPANY 


CELLARETTE, ETC, SESAMEE 


NT SIZES, GUARANTEED RUST- 


PRICES $3.75 TO $4.50, 


MTT 


Already these forward-looking manufac- 
turers have adopted Sesamee: John Boyle 
& Co., Inc., Warren Leather Goods Co., 
Majestic Leather Goods Co., Seward 
Trunk & Bag Co., S. Dresner & Sons, 
Inc., Wheary and Winship on trunks. 
And Rand Kardex Bureau have made it 
standard on Kardex visible office files - 
Sesamee padlocks can be purchased at 
the better luggage, men’s furnishings, 
sporting goods, and department stores. 
Sesamee is being developed to replace key 
locks for doors, furniture, various types of 
automobile locks and many other uses. 


+ + HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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your 


face and 
your 
fortune 








Before frock, figure or manner, a woman is judged by 
her face... “a pretty girl,” “a distinguished-looking 
woman,” “smart,” or “beautiful” is said, according to the 
impression given by a face—and its all-important make-up. 


And one really can’t afford (for fortune’s sake) to use 
powder of a lesser quality than the finest — Houbigant 
Face Powder. For 150 perfumed years, Houbigant has 
created the finest powders in all the world, and none 
is quite so delightfully fragrant, velvety-soft, and last- 
ingly adherent. The exquisite odeurs are Subtilité, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, Mon Boudoir, and 
Le Temps des Lilas. Its true tones are naturelle, rachel, 
rosée, ocre rosée, ocre, and blanche—$1.50. 


The same powder, but in compact form, with rouge, is 
in the new double compact designed by a Parisian jew- 
eler. The compact is six-sided —unusually good-looking 
—thin, and light in weight—$z.50. 


We would like to send you five sachets perfumed with the five odeurs mentioned 
above, and the booklet, “ Things Perfumes Whisper.’ Please write for them. 
Houbigant, Inc., Dept. 352,539 West 45th Street, New York 


/ HOUBIGANT 


PARIS 
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avatoga 
5 50 


Asx for it by name in any of the 
best stores »” Just say, “Show me the 
Saratoga - in Calfskin.” »* What an 
amazing leather it is! It can be called 
“wear-proof” but, it is as soft and flex- 
ible as a piece of thin kid 7 Fine dyes 
have caught the rich, ripe golden shades 
of autumn and imprisoned them here— 
yet, this glove can be washed again 
and again, with soap and water, just as 
you wash your hands and still that soft 
rich newness remains 7 This special 
number is attractively priced ” ” It is 
hand-cut, with hand-sewed back, hand- 
sewed hem and “Superseam”’ stitching 
on side and fingers » » A wonderful 
glove—and only four-fifty! 


Daniel Hays 
Gloves 
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Shirts of Pure Silk 


Always Correct- Always Comfortable 
Always Dependable 





eA shirt that is made of Truhu contains nothing 
but the finest pure silk, dyed only with the 
purest dyes, fast to washing and to perspiration. 
There is not a thread of artificial fiber in any 
Truhu silk. White Truhu stays white. 

To be sure it’s Truhu, look for the woven silk 
label. The yellow (x) label denotes light weight; 
yellow (xx) denotes medium; red (xxx), heavy; 
blue (xxxx), extra heavy.---JERSEY SILK MILLS, 
INC., Makers of Truhu Silks, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


AT LEADING SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


as 
WASHABLE | 
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True hue 


SILKS for SHIRTS 
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from drawing 
made in 1922 


Case *644B 


Constance M., brunette, motive type. Born, Chicago, 1896. Graduated high school with highest marks June 1912. 
Also voted class beauty. Special course in business college, 1912-13. Few mild romances at college. September 1914 
secretary to president of Chicago real estate company. Left 1916 to become personnel manager for large manufacturing 
firm. Engaged to general manager, but they drifted apart and he married a St. Louis widow. Left position to take 
up war work. Became director of one hundred Liberty Loan workers. Several men paid her attentions of short duration. 
Something wrong. After Armistice took up former position with real estate company; stayed three months only. Here 
followed a period when she went from one good position to another, performing her work well, yet seeming not to please. 
Begantoworry and had nervous breakdown. During 1925 in RedW ing, Minn., doing workof ordinary typist(salary $18). 


Now [1927] married to Chicago realtor and active with him 
in the business of developing North Shore properties because... 


Nothing exceeds halitosis (unpleasant breath) as a 
social offense. Nothing equals Listerine as a remedy 
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ANEW MAGNIFICENCE” WITH 
BUICK LEADING THE MODE! 


“GOHE most beautiful automobile 





’ 


of all time.’’ Such is the glowing 


tribute of millions of motorists 





to Buick for 1928. Not only does 
this brilliant new Buick with its 
smart, low-swung Bodies by Fisher 
eclipse all previous standards, but it 
ushers in an entirely new mode, as 
superior to fashions of the past as 
modern home decoration is to the or- 
nate styles of the eighties—a mode 
of tasteful magnificence, worthy 
in every way of Buick leadership. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


BUICK 
q 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 44 BUICH WILI BUILI 









































The Avenue is so designed that it may be 
worn either as a snap brim or in the more 
formal manner with the brim turned up. This 
depends on the wearer’s mood. Its smart- 
ness is accentuated by the specially designed 
silken band woven on Stetson’s own Jacquard 
looms. At leading hat shops. 


Other styles Eight to Forty Dollars 


STETSON HATS 


Styled l for Yloung Men 
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Dors YOUR WATCH BRING 


BACK GAY TALLYHOS FROM DREAM 


ROADS FAR AWAY ? 





He who travels the 
Trail to Yesterday 


$ 


never is without com- 


cA watch may never 
lose a second yet Gy 
be many years slow 


if that watch be a 


modern Elgin, the 


appraisal is ever flat- 





pany when anold watch 
ticks in his pocket, recalling the youth and 
the adventures they have shared together 
... But the bond between a man and such 
a watch is a secret tie, unknown to a criti- 
cal and unsympathetic world. So the watch, 
no matter how highly it may be privily 
prized, is often publicly condemned as old- 
.. A man, in 


fashioned and out-of-style 


fact, is judged by the watch he carries, and 


THE WATCH WORD FOR 
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ELEGANCE AND 


tering. kor the Elgin 
is true alike to the time-minute and the 
style-minute .. . accurate and dependable, 
unbelievably thin, handsomely encased. 
You will respect it for its unfla 


goin 


g loy- 
alty ... it is so respected by the railroad 
men of America . and all others will 
accept it unconsciously, as they do a well- 
draped dinner jacket . . . as the criterion 


of good taste. 


EFFICIENCY 


4 ILGIN 


WATCHES TRUE ALIKE 


TO THE TIME-MINUTE 
AND THE STYLE-MINUTE 
Here are reproduced five out- 
standing Elein 


may be had in generous variety, 


models. Others 


and at a price range most liberal. 





he who wears this bracelet watch has both 





sand the correct time upon her 


wrist. A 7-jewel movement, in a white 14 





Designed to withstand the punishment of 
’s strap watch...a 


vement in a 14-karat gold-filled 





Refinement and beauty are linked with ac- 
iracy in this woman's wrist watch. The 
case 1s of 14-karat solid white gold, and 


engraved and enameled........-..4- . $60 





That a strap watch can be handsome yet 
hardy is most eloquently proven by this 
Flyin. It has a 1s-jewel movement, lumi- 
. - $60 


nous dial and a 14-karat gold case... 





Only out of a long experience in fine watch 
making could come such a watch as this... 
good to look upon, faithful in service, 17- 


jewel, yet offered at such a modest priceas $40 


(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 








Six - Cylinder ‘Performance 


Refreshin 


gly New......4 





Senior ine 








IELDERS of the polo mallet, hunters of 
moose, hard hitters from the tee—are 


enthusiastic about this car. 


For them its virility and boundless eagerness to 


go have irresistible appeal. 


A car that makes you regret the shortness of a 


mile—or half a thousand miles. 


Owners who have not dared to open the 
throttle wide report better than seventy miles 
per hour. Acceleration that masters traffic. 
Vast reservoirs of power. 
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& At the first crack 


of the worlds series 


bat.... 
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ATURE always puts obstacles in our 
way. When men begin to study a new 


an invention or discovery they find that 
os there are many problems to solve before 
a successful device can be built. This was 
the case with the steam engine, the print- 
ing press, the automobile, the aeroplane, 


and every other major invention that you 
can think of. 

The vacuum tube is perhaps. one of the 
most remarkable inven- 
tions ever made. We 
found that we could use it 
to amplify the radio sig- 
nals. But when we tried to 
tune these amplifiers, so 
that they would help us 
select the desired signal, 
we found that the vacuum 
tube had a tendency to 
misbehave. 

When a tube is used to 


wate se ed HIS new Crosley Bandbox 


ge is much stronger than 
SIGNAL VOLT- the input voltage. This is 6 TU BSE RECEI V E R de luxe 
ats SOINC the natural result of the 
ryiInc TUBE amplification. But there is 


° ° e e 

a path back through the th t; l a. h t t $5 
tube through which some (AY eC NA 20Ona Ta 10 z a ° 
of the strong 

output voltage can get back 
to the input side of the tube. 
This voltage is then again 
amplified and again returns, 
getting stronger each time, 
the result being that the 
tube goes wild. It be- 










construction—the introduction of features found in the 
most expensive of radios and possible at $55 only through 


:. amazing performance is the result of its remarkable 







$35. $85. 
















. ; 1 ; Selected by Powel Crosley, Jr., 
comes a miniature broad- mass production methods, plus the licensing of Crosley for as ‘ideal, ‘acoustically and’ ime: 
own hook. use of the patents, research resources and discoveries of The Cole bee ee 

we can provide a ° . e a nag he >a X. : 
second path from the ewe Radio Corporation of America, The General Electric Co., The See tae ee ae 
output circuit to the in- SPOMAL V ane ‘ a hem from their jobbers 
put circuit, so arranged Genny AMP Westinghouse Co., The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., “Tre 

thatthevolt- rrep BUT SOME . a 7 q 

914 S. Michigan Ave., 

age which Bux, anounD, To and The Hazeltine and Latour Corporations. Become 

throughthis CROWD IN WITH Check any radio at any price against these Crosley features Sales Agents for Approved 

second path cominG SIGNALS : : : 9 Console Factories 

is opposed —standards of comparison that indicate the Bandbox’s su- Suowens Brotuens Company 

to the volt- . : HE WoLF Mec, INpustTRIES 

age that comes erlority. 

back through the P y Oi , 

tube itself we can 1. Completely shielded coils, condensers, . Illuminated dial. 


AM IE prevent the trouble. 
sicnats. This is called “bal- 
RETURNING ancing’’ g. 

TO TUBE because 


and wiring. 
2. Acuminators for sharpest tuning. 
3. Completely balanced genuine Neutro- 


7. Single cable to outside connections. 
8. Designed for easy installation in con- 


treat thy me = cles. | 
cus is adjust: 4. Volume Control. 9. Beautiful frosted brown crystalline 
> pda pene eae ctimes 5. Single tuning knob. finish. 

balances the path Acme seat “an. 

through the tube. a a wee. AC model using new R. C. A. AC tubes and working directly from electric light socket 

of balancing (oF neutrals a ee through Crosley Power Converter $65. Power Converter $60. 

is tx to a eee The value of this Bandbox receiver and the excellence of its performance can best 

af gine meting TUBE AND PROGRAM be judged by seeing it and hearing it at the nearest Crosley dealers. If you cannot 

a is why orale THROUGH AMPLE locate one of the 16,000 dealers, write Dept. 25 for his name and address and 
“neutrodyne” method. TERFERENCE. Crosley literature. 





EROSELEY RADIO 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powe Crostey, Jr., President 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Prices slightly higher west of the Rocky Mts. 


Crosley Radio is licensed only for 
Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception. 
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HATS 


ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 





ee ee ee ee Pi ae 





NOT ALL THE FINE HATS IN LONDON ARE MADE IN 
LONDON. EVEN IN THE BURLINGTON ARCADE, CITA- 
DEL OF FINE FURNISHINGS, THE GENTLEMAN TOPPED 
BY BERG IS NOTABLY WELL DRESSED. HE WEARS 
THE NEW DONCASTER, IN GRAY (SHOWN ABOVE) $7. 


F BERG & COMPANY . 535 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK CITY 
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SULLOWAY 


WOOL HOSIERY 


SPLENDID hosiery—Sulloway. One finds it at 
Manheim or at Forest Hills, wherever mascu- 
line ankles are unobtrusively in evidence. 
Sulloway wool hose is made of the finest 
wool, well knitted and cleanly and modernly 
designed. It is comfortable. Graceful. With 
that dash, that nice choice of color and sparkle 
that goes with the best, whether in sport or 
dress. 


Knitted in New England. A product of the 
oldest wool hosiery mill in this country. Yet 
Sulloway deserves its reputation for modern- 
ness .. . itis a pacemaker in design. New offer- 
ings of color and pattern are constantly being 


created by Sulloway designers, who work with 
the stylists of Glengair Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 
Thus Sulloway shares the Scotch tradition, 
and combines the best of old-world design with 
the highest of new-world manufacturing skill. 

Naturally Sulloway wool hose appeals to 
those persons whose smartness is accepted, 
whose tastes influence the styles of a nation. 
Persons who insist on durability and wear as 
well as freshness and originality of design. 

Sulloway Wool Hosiery includes men’s half- 
hose and golf stockings, children’s golf stock- 
ings, and women’s full-length hose. It is re- 
tailed from 50c to $3 per pair. 
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.. . because we create our 
own fabrics; originations 


in weave and color 


Astorenearyousells &%% Clothes. 
If you do not find it, write us. 
Wm. P.Goldman &Bros.,Inc., 
New York City 
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GRAYCO 


CEAVATS AND COLLAR-ATTACHED 





Ima HOLLY Woo D 


STYLE SOURCE OF AMERICA 





INES collars attached, are originated in the new Grayco 
style-studios at Los Angeles by the Marion R. Gray Company. 


Grayco products are shown by smart shops the world over. 


DISTINGUISHED POINTS OF GRAYCO 


The shirts, hand-cut, with pre- In the cravats, hand-cut perfection. 
shrunk collar and neckband. Distinctive motifs that anticipate 
Seven buttons down the front. the trend. 

Beautiful, perfectly-matched, fig- Patented flexible stitch construc- 
ures and stripes. tion that keeps the cravat fresh and 


Hand-tailored, hand-finished. unwrinkled and prolongs its life. 





SHIRTS 
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. HE tailoring of Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes is done by skilled men s" 
. who enjoy their work and take a craftsman’s pride in it. Each line and a” 
=i every detail of form, as conceived by the Designer, is precisely preserved in “ 
= the finished garment. .. 
a .. 
. s 
E ROBERTS-WICKS 
& ~ a” 
: ‘ 
= EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR s 
- Tailored at Utica, N. Y., by Roberts-Wicks Company - 
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There’s a swing and verve to Cheney Style that stands out the moment 
you begin to finger over an assortment of Cheney Cravats. . . . 
Tell your haberdasher what you’re looking for. He has a 
quick sense of the tie that becomes the golf links and the tie 
that becomes the office. Or he can suggest something rich 
and warm to go with this suit. Or something cool and sea- 
greeny to go with that. 
Cheney offers infinite variety. The smart, rather con- 
servative tones of the Bankers Series. The colorful, modern- 
istic effects of the Radio Series. The soft Oriental motifs 
of the Chinese Series. The American Indian Series. . . 
Truly, a rather unusual range of possibilities. 
And styled so that a man may pick the sort of ties 


that really belong with the rest of his clothes. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


181 Madison Avenue at 34th Street, New York 


CRAVATS 
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SHEER AUDACITY 


The audacity of ber..to think that by showing more, she displays better 


taste than he .-. who shows little, but also wears McCallums. Hers.. are 











McCallum evening hose, the sheerest of the sheer, beautiful with an unmatched 
sheen. They have the delicacy of coloring and the softness of lustre combined 
with the perfection of silk. His .- are McCallum evening socks, the smart 
Tux-Soc. Black and white, silk accordion-knit ... simple and handsome, 
correct from toe to top. In the McCallum line there is every style and type 


of women’s hosiery and men’s socks. The price range begins at two dollars. 





YOU JUST KNOW THEY WEAR THEM 


For women to wear with any evening gown— 
No. 502, a very beautiful and sheer chiffon 
bose with reinforced silk top and foot. 


For men to wear with the tuxedo ouit— 
the McCallum Tux-Soc gives the look of 
finished elegance, the feeling of perfection. 
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IDRISHADE 
-the BLUE Tiaedo 


2%. 











Prince of Wales 


ylue tuxedo. 




















MipptrsHabe read it, too. Then the 
Mrppisiape designer got busy. 


| | 
When the Prince of Wales takes a 
step + well-dressed young men the world 
over dance to the same tune. 


So now Mippisnape offers the Blue 
I d trom the famous, 
rich. dark, unfinished MipoisHabe serge, 
stvicd in the manner and tatlored in the 
was that has made Mippisuabe the 
name in serge suits, 

The man who has always resented 
the monotony of evening dress, will 
find the blue tuxcdo a welcome relief 
from the solemnity of black. The Mippr- 
suave Blue Tuxcdo +‘‘blacker than 
black at night’’ + marks the begin- 
ning of a new period in the evening 
attire of the well-dressed man. A tuxedo 
as good as the regular Mirpptsuapve Blue 
Serge Suits +at the same popular Mippr- 
sHADE price. That's saving something. 

Write fora bit of the fabric + and 
we'll also tell you the name of the 
nearest Mippisuape clochicr. 

THe Mipnpisnape Co., Inc., PuttapDELPHIA 
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SEVEN DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
A RENOWNED STYLE, BLOCKED OVER AN ENG- 
LISH PATTERN AND UNDERLAID 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY 


WORKMANSHIP. 








DEALERS WHO DESIRE TO APPLY FOR THE SOLE AGENCY FOR THE FINCHLEY 








HAT, FOR THEIR COMMUNITY, MAY ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO FINCHLEY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY WIDTH OF 





THE LAPELS AND THE STRIKING 
i} 
MANNER IN WHICH THE POINTS PARAL- 


LEL THE CUSTOM SQUARED SHOUL- 





DERS CONSTITUTE THE MOST 





EFFECTIVE STYLE ITEM ASSOCI- 


ATED WITH FALL DESIGNING. 





FIFTY+FIVE DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 












































FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY Mis94a5, 


Soe for Men 


For genuine satisfaction, season after sea- 
son, men appreciate the worthy superiority 
of Johnston & Murphy Shoes. 


Whether modelled in rich calfskin for 
sturdy wear or the choice coltskin of eve- 
ning oxfords, every J & M model enjoys 
the indefinable smartness which character- 
izes quality leadership. 
















Newark, N. J. 


Hotel Schenley, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 







The Ambassador Oxford Style No. 412 
Offered for its surpassing good taste. Black or tan calf. 
Popular design for young men. Sold by a leading shop, 
near you. 
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Once a man is accustomed to 
the beauty and serviceability of Skinner linings, he is 
dissatisfied with any other. His topcoat is lined with 
Skinner’s Satin and has Skinner sleeve linings. In his 
suits, he wants Skinner’s lightweight satin or silk serge 
linings with silk vest-back to correspond. 

And for somen’s apparel Skinner makes Crepes and 
Crepe Satins. So soft, so rich, so beautiful in coloring 
that they are now the favorites for gowns and linings. 
Whatever silk fabric you buy, ask for SKINNER’S— 
and make sure that you get the genuine. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS’ ESTABLISHED 1848 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia — Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 











inners Satins _ Skinners Crepes 








Crepes, Satin Crepes, 
Dress Satins, Millinery 
Satins, Shoe Satins. 


Linings for men’s cloth- 
ing. Liningsfor women’s 
coats, suits and furs. 





“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE’’ 
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( Her most embarrassing 














moment 


The gentleman really isn’t an eccen- 
tric dancer. He’s simply trying to 
wriggle his underwear into anew— 
if not more comfortable position. 
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it isn’t a new dance— 





America’s Finest 
Underwear 


There’s a richness—a character 
about Lewis Underwear that has 
distinguished it for 35 years. We 
suggest that you ask to see these 
styles: 

“The Lewis Commodore,’”’ a rich, 
soft silver worsted, medium 
weight, at $3.00 

“The Lewis Chieftain,” a snow- 
white, glistening mercerized gar- 
ment, medium weight, at $4.00 

“The Lewis Colonel,” a warm wors- 
ted,soothed with silkymercerized 
lisle, medium weight, at . $5.00 

Also the famous Lewis Hand-Knit- 

ted, Full-Fashioned suits in select- 

ed yarns, up to $70 per garment. 


merely Underwear 


It’s hard to achieve a rhythmic grace when your underwear 
threatens to cut you in two any moment. When it’s all bunched 
up in the small of your back. Or when, by some fiendish 
method all its own, it’s apparently bent on pulling your left 
shoulder down under your right knee. 


Yet, how simple the remedy! The Lewis Golf Suit, of course. 
Thousands of golfers swung with new ease and freedom last 
summer. Thousands of dancers will swing with new freedom 
this winter. 


A slightly heavier weight for winter, naturally. But the 
same freedom—the same comfort. Perspiration absorbed and 
evaporated in the same perfect manner. Truly, for every occa- 
sion, the most friendly of all union suits. 


The New 


[EWIs 


GOLF SUIT 
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Look for the Lewis label and the 
little golfer on every genuine 


Lewis Golf Suit 


If your dealer hasn't the Lewis 
Golf Suit, send us your measure- 
ments, with a check for any of the 
following styles: 

Summer Weight, Mercerized 
2suits,no sleeves, knee length $5.00 
2suits,nosleeves,%4length . 6.00 

Winter Weight, Mercerized 
2suits,no sleeves, knee length $6.00 
2suits,no sleeves, %length . 7.00 

Worsted and Mercerized 
2suits,no sleeves, knee length $7.00 
2suits,no sleeves, %length . 3.00 


Lewis Knitting Company 
120 Main St., Janesville, Wis. 


She NEW UNDERWEAR That Gives NEW FREEDOM 
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The “F varece 


The distinguishing mark of a 
correctly dressed man 1s his hat. i tance The dis- 
tinguishing mark of a st lish hat is the name Schoble. weak 
The “TF eature” is popular ak men who discern that enlivening touch 


which characterizes a style leader. The “Feature” is $10. Other styles $7 to $40. 


SCHOBLE HATs 


for Styles for Service? 


FRANK SCHOBLE & CO. ~— PHILADELPHIA 
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Good looks go a long way in socks if they ] : 
are Phoenix; for into attractive patterns | 
jis also woven our reliable long mileage. | 3: 


| PHOENIX HOSIERY 
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Widen the circle of your activity 
by taking your 18,908 or more 
daily steps in the comfortable 
fashionable Arch Preserver Shoe. 






Made for men and boys by E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, 
Mass. For women and misses by 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 









THE PRINCETON 
SS “a One of forty smart styles 


health as much as he demands style. This sort 
of man is today turning to the Arch Preserver 
Shoe in such large numbers that he has brought 
about a national acceptance of this dual-purpose, 
style-plus-comfort footwear in an amazinglyshort time. 


.. one outstanding fellow you find in 
every group of well dressed men is invariably 
a man who has poise and self-assurance. He 
will not tolerate any sort of physical handicap or 
limitation. In shoes he demands comfort and foot 

THE la 


Gy ARCH PRESERVER [7 
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REG US PAT OFFICE 





KEEPS THE FOOT WELL 








am Sennen ly 







There is only one Arch Pre- 





server Shoe. Its principles of 
construction are fully protected E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC., Dept. V-80, Rockland, Mass. Please send Foot Every man who wents to im- 
4 gi thee is an _ Aches Chart, pictures of new styles and name of nearest dealer. oh ne ae ee 
Teserver oe unless stampe is : 
with the Trade-Mark. Name. Address de ne bee 
of nearest dealer. 





City. ae : State. = 
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Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 








SEALYHAM TERRIERS 





Best blood lines only. 


STONOR KENNELS 
Mrs. Lawrence B. Smith, owner | 


MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 








FOX TERRIERS * * * * 
eAnd IRISH TERRIERS 


A few star puppies by Champions 
and International Champions. 


HUBERT R. BROWN 
70 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells 
how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 


KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
How to put dog in condition, 
kill fleas, cure scratching, 
mange, distemper. Gives 
twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and hundreds of valuable hints to 
dog owners. Illustrated. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. VF Bound Brook, New Jersey 


care of dogs. 








ANNOUNCEMENT 





S an adjunct to smartness ... an 

expression of good taste . . . thor- 
oughbred dogs have assumed a definite 
position along with custom built cars 
and fashionable clothes. Naturally, then, 
there has arisen the necessity for an 
authentic guide to reliable kennels. The 
Dog Directory is organized to meet this 
need. The announcements appearing in 
this department are not mere adver- 
tisements. They are all censored by 
Vanity Fair. Therefore, they constitute 
a directory to reliable kennels where you 
can find the breed you want, and buy with 
confidence . .. and the management 
your dog of the Dog Directory is always prepared to 
render complete advisory service in the 
matter of the selection, breeding and 


Vanity Fair does not sell dogs, 
But will suggest reliable kennels 
where purchases may be made. 


GREAT DANES | 


Elegance combined 
with Power 


OU can have 

Something 
more than a4 
handsome pet and 
protector. 








A few youngst 
broken to the ~— 
SHOW RING 
ne and winners of prizes 

. . . are available— 
Eastburne Siki Prices start at 
our breeding $500.00 


EASTBURNE KENNELS 
Telephone 4088-R 
258 Pennsylvania Ave., Freeport, L.I.,N.Y. 

















“Al Steinbacher’s | 
=| GREAT DANE KENNELS 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


Great Danes 


of Supreme Excellence 


Young and matured stock gen- 
erally on hand at all times. In- 
spection invited— Phone Morse- 
mere 2252, 


For sport and show. 
Magnificent coat and 
world possesses no 
better. 

Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable and 
according to quality. 
‘ Glenwild Borzoi 

ennels 
7450 Greenview Ave. 
Chicago, III. 








Shepherd Dog 
FOR SALE 
A female Shepherd Dog imported 
direct from Germany in February 
of this year. Gentle, house-broken. 


E. S. BRAIDWOOD 
94 Eastern Ave., Somerville, N. J. 
Tel. Bowling Green 8978 














The Famous 
Prides Hill Kennels 


Offer several splendid young 
Wire Haired Fox Terrier dog 
puppies for sale at prices 
ranging from $100 to $200. 
These dogs are farm raised, 
healthy, and make the most 
ideal pals and watch dogs. 
A number of them are ex- 
ceptional show _ prospects. 
Write for full information. 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner. PRIDES CROSSING, MASS. 





COCKER SPANIELS | 


$50 up Solid Colors *390 up Particolors 


Puppies are now ready for Spring delivery 





HE COCKER SPANIEL is the ideal all around dog. He is equally at 

home in town or country, house or field. The sort of dog you can take to 
your country home for the summer and yet find readily adaptable to your 
city apartment in the fall. Affectionate and gentle with children and a 
splendid hunter. Generally some promising show prospects on hand. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 


SOUTH ROAD - POUGHKEEPSIE - NEW YORK 














MEDOR KENNELS 


Established over 25 years 


| SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
4 MiniatureSchnauzers Wires 


Exceptional Selection of Fine Bred Scotlie Pups 
by Champion Medor Dreadnaught and Deemstler 







COUNTRY KENNELS 
Paramus Road 
Paramus, New Jersey 
(near Ridgewood) 


Address all ovouEL to 
MRS VOGEL 
34 West vith Street 
Tel. Bryant 6340 


Mrs. Vogel with Ch. Medor New York City 


Dreadnaught and Medor Artist 











PORTABLE KENNELS 


, Qn DOG deserves a good 
house all his own. He was 
born to live in the open. Insure his 
health with a dry well-built kennel. 
We carry all styles. Quickly erected. 
Roof lifts on one side to facilitate 
cleaning. 
Write for free catalogue 








Price $20.00. Pitch roof house “2%! x 
» made of 1” x 6” fir novelty siding, 
vite asphalt shingles on roof. 3’6” 
high at gable, 2’ at plate. 






Randolph, Mass. 





E. C. YOUNG CO. 
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Scottish Terriers 
LEWIS S.WORDEN 


Professional Exhibitor 
All breeds of dogs boarded, 
conditioned and exhibited 
Various Breeds for Sale and at Stud 
Telephone Hicksville 352 
Woodbury Road, Hicksville, Long Island 











—— 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 


Several exceptional puppies from 
best English and American stock. 
Priced reasonably considering quality. 
Imported dog at stud. 
Answer Vanity Fair 
Box 
Greenwich, Conn. 





Ln 


WIRES AND AIREDALES 


Shipped on Approval 
Champion stock of these two splendid 
terriers. 

Pedigreed puppies and grown dogs. 

BRAYVENT KENNELS 
232 Clark Street Westfield, N. J. 

THOMAS K. BRAY 

Phone 424 M, Westfield 











St. Bernards 
and NEWFOUNDLANDS 


Best possible pets for 
children, Companions, 
also guards for the home. 
Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedi- 
greed strains. 

WHITESTAR — 


Long Branch, N 
"Phone 8553 











Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
d ChowChow 





Puppies, Scottish Terriers 
A real sporting com- 
panion for your country 
estate, a small pal for 
your town house, a stylish 
chap for your motor car. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Hunter 
Providence og 
Primos, Del. Co. 
15 minutes from ‘Phila, 











COLONIA KENNELS 
Now located at Closter, N. J. 
Telephone Closter 192 


Puppies and Grown Dogs 
Registered Stock at reid Prices 


FOX... IRISH ...and BORDER 
TERRIERS 


Safe boarding quarters for valuable pets. 











Scottish 
Terriers 


Fine Young 
Stock 
Ready for 
Delivery Now— 
Prices 
Reasonable 
Loganbrae 
Kennels 
Rutland, Vermont 

















Chow Chows 
The Chow still holds first place in 
Smart Society as an automobile dog 
and pet. We offer choice of present 
litters. 
WAVING WILLOWS KENNELS 
William F, ——, 


Durie Avenue, 0. Box 7! 
Closter, N. J. ae, Closter 572 












English Bull Dog 
This is Champion Silent 

White Duke, manager of 
m ‘‘Hotel Richards’ where 
dogs wishing the best are 
boarded and given the 
personal attention of 
an experienced breeder 
of quality bull dogs. 
Puppies for sale. 
Tel. Mrs. Wm. A. Richards 
Hunt. 320 Jericho Turnpike 
1415 Huntington,L.1.,N.Y. 












The Samoyede Dog 

We have several favorite strains 
of the true Siberian Samoyede of 
sledge-do size, wonderful show 
tecords. Puppies of superior blood. 


LAIKA KENNELS 


( registered ) 








IPSWICH, MASS. 


PROMINENT DOG SHOWS 
OF THE MONTH 





his victory as best dog in the classic show 
of the Consolidated Hamptons, held at 
Southampton, Long Island, on Saturday, 
August 6, 1927. 


Champion Laindon Lauds. Owner, Miss 
Mary Ray Winters of Boston. Ably 
handled in the judging ring by Mrs. 
Emmet Warburton. Society applauded 


October 1—Englewood Kennel Club, Englewood, N. J. Secretary, Miss Elsie 
Hydon, Bogota, N. J 

October 6-7-8—Atlanta Kennel Club, Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, L. F. Schelver, 
10 Saunders St., Atlanta, Ga 

October 7-8—Cedar Rapids Kennel Ass’n, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Secretary, 

Horan, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

October 8—Long Island Kennel Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. Secretary, L. W. Lewis, 
35 Nassau St., New York 

October 8-9—Multnomah Boston Terrier Club, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
E. M. Laird, 632 East 63rd St., North Portland, Ore. 

October 12—Bronx County Kennel ag 2 _Bronx, New York City. Secretary, 
H. Fensterer, 392 East 199th St., N. Y. City 

October 12-14—Little Rock Kennel oy Little Rock, Ark. Superintendent, 
E. F. Tavel, 76 North 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. 

October 15-16—Bay Kennel Club of Santa Cruz County, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. Rhoades, 31 Sudden St., Watsonville, Cal. 

October 16—Sportsmen’s Beagle Club, West Chester, Pa. Secretary, R. B. 
Turner, 8 West 6th St., Chester, Pa. 

October 20-21—Memphis Kennel Club, Memphis, Tenn. 
Lynn Sills, 440 N. Bellevue Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ain” _21—English Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association, Fisher’s Island, 

. Y. Secretary, Charles H. Toy, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 

pe. 21-22-23—-Texas Kennel Club, Dallas, Tex. Secretary, Mrs. G. Taylor, 

2419 Lisbon St., Dallas, Tex. 


Secretary, Mrs. 


























Detlef 


Von Stresow. P. H. V. 
Winner 32 1st Prizes 


At Stud 
$50.00 


matured & young 
stock for sale. 


Three Distinct Breeds 


Dogs of Quality, Trained, Imported, 
also all the latest training harness and 
Doggery. Booklet on care illustrating 
their work 25c. Write us your wants. 


WILSONA 30 ACRE KENNELS 
Training Grounds Rushville, Ind. 


Ben H. Wilson, Mgr. 


German Police 


*“BOSKO” 


P. H. Dog 
EXCELLENT 


Solid Black Riesen- 
schnauzer. Theyare the 
gamest dogs living. 
Young and matured 
stock for sale. 











International Champion 
Chappaqua Wrangler’s Peggy 


e. 

Aristocrats of Dogdom! 
—from the LEADING KENNEL of 
WIRE-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 
To purchase your Wire-haired Fox Terrier at 
the famous Chappaqua Kennels is to be assured 
of the finest, highest development of this aris- 
tocratie breed. Come to the Kennels—write or 

telephone today. 
Also Scottish Terriers and Schnauzers 
Exceptional an epes as well as grown dogs for 
companion, exhibition or breeding pur poses. 
Chappaqua Kennels proudly 
claim fifteen Champions. 
ee BhUMBY, Manager 
Syosset, Long Island New York 
Telephone Chaptavad Kennels Syosset 862 

















WE BREED COLLIES 


from Importedand Cham- 
pion strains. Type— 
Quality—Beauty. Pup- 
pies—M atrons—Sires. 
Descriptive list upon 


GHNOON 
ae KENNELS 
-D.-1, Tyrrell, 0. 
Breede rs ‘and Shippers 
of High-Class Collies. 
All Colors and Ages 











Vv. A Friend and Playmate 


® 
A Fuso dos ep Collies Love | Kiddies 


devo ted. Have every quality 
have cintelils gence, seo peel Yalta 
mera unsur; 7 = wate 
le enemies of v. real in. 
berets nee 
peaa 


= *Aces’’ of alldog 
Pai 


rain lists now. 
ee ae eres 
Box 100 , Monticello, lowa 








PEKINGESE 


Finest and Best Equipped Kennels 
in the World 
SOME AS LOW AS $25 
MRS. MABEL BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. 1. Telephone Great Neck, 418 





JO-PO PEKINGESE 


The only exclusive Pekingese Shop in 

New York City, with the finest collection 

of Puppies and grown dogs, all of my 

own breeding, ever offered to the par- 

ticular buyer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
JOHN V. POWELS 


246 East 57th Street NEW YORK CITY 
Near Queensboro Bridge Tel. Plaza 1643 











The ideal pet and 
companion. Ornament 
and guard for auto. 
Boston Terriers and 
French Bulldogs 
Send Stamp for 
Catalogue 
Squantum Kennels 
“Oldest Kennels in 
America, established 





1877” 
Atlantic, Mass. 











ROUND HILL KENNELS 


Canine Hospital & Boarding. Most sani- 
tary kennels on Long Island—with indi- 
vidual stalls and runways. Scientific 
breeding of Wire-haired Fox Terriers. 
All dogs receive my personal attention. 
DR. E. B. ACKERMAN, Veterinarian 
Jericho Turnpike, R. F. D. No. 1 
Tel. 1655 Huntington, Long Island 





tuto KATNIPS sits? 


fsa: Sealers on land 
of in water. - It roly-polys everywhere, makes faces 








7 
feed jOHN SAMUELS 
2 East 23rd St. NewYorkCily. Add 10c for mailing. 





Snow White Esquimo Puppies 


The loveliest and cutest things on earth 
They are naturally a child’s pal and play- 
fellow, and are natural trick dogs. The dog 
with a human brain. Handsome, lovable 
and_ intelligent. 

Satisfied customers in every State in U. S. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. We ship on ap- 
proval. Se in stamps for Catalogue. 

SEC. BROCKWAYS KENNELS, Baldwin, Kan. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


College Preparatory. Post Graduate. Languages, 
Art, — and Dramatic Art. Outdoor Recreation. 
T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241- 22 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 
MARYMOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 








Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science, _ etc. 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and_ Paris. 


Write for_catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


THE WEYLISTER 


A resident and day school for young women. 
9 miles from New Haven. 1% hours from New York. 
One-year, two-year courses. Collegiate. Secretarial. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner, M.A., Miss Louise H. Scott, 
Box F, The Weylister, Milford, Conn. 
THE SCHOOL 


GLEN EDEN BEAUTIFUL 


Fifty minutes from Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
For high-school girls or graduates. Superb equipme ; 
12 acres; select patronage; social culture; athletics. 
All studies. 18th year. For catalogue address 

Headmistress of Glen Eden Stamford, Conn. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, New Jersey 
A Catholic College for Women 
Registered by New York State University and the 
State Boards of Education of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Address, Office of the Dean. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


\ Happy, healthful school-days, 
on beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Collegiate 
3 and High School forms. Household 
, Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


mesa, Box F,Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. 


iNG Smith StuDIO SCHGDL 


Residential School for Young Women. 
Music, dancing, dramatic art, lan- 
guages and art; subjects ar- 
ranged. Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith 
{751 New Hampshire Ave., Wash., D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Home Economics, 


























other 





For girls. 
Junior college course. Music, Art, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. J. 

Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 





On these pages are listed many of the finest 
schools and camps in the country. When you write 
to them you will receive special consideration if 
you identify yourself as a reader of Vanity Fair. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 
1929 Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43rd, N. Y. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


RY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College Prepa- 
ration. Sound Instruction. Tutorial Method. All 
sports. A. G. Sheriff, new Cheshire, Conn. 


gaat Hebberd £2822 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200 


JounB.Hesserd,A.M.,CoTTon St., NEWTON,MAss. 











The Valley Ranch School 


Thorongh Eastern Preparatory School traininz 
combined with supervised Western 

Ranch outdoor life. Christian. Limited. 

Catalog. Address: Valley Ranch Eastern 

LAZY J DO Office, 70 East 45th St., New York 


Valley, Wyoming 
via Cody 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Boys 











Vanity Fair 





HE schools listed on these pages are here because they 

reflect, in their school ideals, the same standards of taste 
and discrimination that are the editorial properties of Vanity 
Fair. In writing them you will receive special consideration if 
you identify yourself as a reader of the magazine. 


But if you wish advice on some individual problem, 
Vanity Fair is at your service. Tell us your desires, 
and we will respond with information about a 
school that fits your needs. Address the 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


House & Garden 











DANCING 


DRAMATICS 





FINE ARTS 





Winter Term—53rd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 


215 W.57thSt., New York 

















CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Scul; 
Lithography and Etching. — 
Send for Catalog V. 





ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San Francisco 


Affiliated with the University of California 


Fall Term now in session. Special courses 
in fine and applied arts. 


Write for catalogue. 
Lee F. Ranpvotpn, Director 














FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





wee BEAUCAIRE 
Unrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING 
AND 
CASTANET PLAYING 














Write for Catalogue ‘‘F’’ 


855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. circie 2939 


CHALIF, 2558" stn 


=e aan Principal, 
“Highest a... of Artistic Merit” 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163- 165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—N ational—Folk—Rhythmic— Ball Room 


**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 
Vernon Castle 


rs. 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CANSINO 
stor? DANCING 

Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet on Request. Telephone Circle 3127 


JACK MANNING 


(Stage Director—Dance Producer) 

**GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES” 

Specializing in Tap Dancing 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


323 W. 57th St., New York Columbus 1829 





























PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 
of Physical Education for women 
37th year. 3 year regular course. 
One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
Intensive summer courses and camp. Dor- 
mitories. Apply to Secretary, 

Box A, 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 





Camp with tutoring, a 15 to Sept. 15 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





An American Schoo! 


H, \T EAU in the Old World 
DE BURE RY) eparing boys for College. Non 
ae Villennes sectarian: id fashioned thor- 
ine -et - dise oughness; Eur. culture; mod- 
frenc = methods; erican and For 


Masters, Beautiful 30 acres. 


All's Own Farm. oo 
Thomas C, Burton, Head Master. v7 7 Claremont Ave.. N.Y.C 





THE TENNEY SCHOOL 


For the Child Needing Development 
Non-sectarian. 30 acres of beautiful grounds. Trained 
nurse. Individual teaching and development. En- 
rollment 6, ‘‘Not for profit but for service.’’ Mrs. 
E. Tenney, Box I6A, Kingston, N 















THE AMERICAN 
LABORATORY THEATRE 


INC. 
RICHARD BOLESLAvskyY, Director 
218-224 East 54th Street, New York 


Arnounces 


The opening of the fall term of the dra- 
matic school, Oct. 3, 1927. An eight months 
course in the technique of acting. Rehearsal 
work under Mr. Boleslavsky. 

Special college work in history, literature, 
philosophy and the arts—but adapted to 
the artist’s needs. 

A distinguished faculty including Madame 
Ouspenskaya, Margarete Dessoff, Mortimer 
Adler and Oscar Berner. 

“i pp now ready. 


BIGELOW Executive Secretary 
228 ‘ 54th Street Tel. Regent 2311 








METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss, Director, 58 W. 57 St., N. Y. 


Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition”, A 
simple’ application of dynamic  synmetry, 


Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume _ Design 
Interior Decoration 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


New York-Paris FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres, 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Stage, 
Costume and Advertising Design, ete. 
Register for January CATALOGUES 
Address Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 

















APPLIED ARTS 











TT 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training. The instruction of the 
Academy furnishes the essential (pe eg we for 
Directing and Teaching as well as for Acting. 
e training is educative and practical, de- 
p Poise, 'y and Expressional 
— ‘of value “sy those in professional life 
and to the layman. 

New Fall Term begins Oct. 26th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-J, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 





R scuoois 


OF THE 






Type of 
ACTING. DANCING. SINGING 
esters Comedy, Photoplay, Limber- 
ng and Reducing. Theatre appear- 


DIRECTORS: tite, while learning STRESS per- 

Alan Dale sonality, poise, artistry and engage- 

Wm. A. Brady ments. Pupils: Mary Pickford, Lee 

Sir John Tracy, Evelyn Law, Eleanor Painter, 

Martin- Marie Saxon, Fred and Adele As- 

Harve taire, others with Belasco, Ziegfeld, 
y Metropolitan etc. Write Secy. 


J. J. Shubert Irving for booklet how Alviene Stars 
C. M. Alviene succeeded. 66 West 85th St., N.Y.C. 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Thez tre and Dance 


Instruction in all_ Branches of Theatrical Art 
Dramatic. Musical Comedy, Stage Direction, Scenic 
> and Costume Design, Playwriting. 
Motion Picture Acting 
Commercial Screen Tests Made 
Fall Term Begins Oct. 3rd 
Enrollments Received Now 
128-130 East 58th St. 
(Plaza 4524) New York 


EDI TH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 
Oral English Drama Character Education 
Analysis and ctentision of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French 

Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th y 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Prin., tyugheny ‘Chambers. 
Boston, Mass. 











Che NEW YORK SCHQOL of 
INTERIOR. DECORATION 
578 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, DIRECTOR 


PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall term starts Octoher 3rd 


Send for Catalog 17-R 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog17-C 

















HOME STUDY 





Interior Decora ae | 


NSS, ee ee O11 










Practical, easy. Beautify your home \ 
—or become high-paid decorator. 
Prominent New York Decorators give 
personal instruction by mail. Free Book 
describes wonderful opportunities. Write 
today. National School of eg 
Decoration, Dept. 6810, 119 W. 57t 
St. -» New York City. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATI FON 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your Own 
ouse. 
Enrollment limited—Write for_ Prospectus 

Address P. O. Box 343, Boston (Back Bay Sta.), Mass. 

ee 


SOS OVE TL 


‘A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg E senwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address’ 
The Home Correspondence Sc 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 Springfield, Mass. 


STAMMERING 


Bogue Institute 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 
Founded 1901. Catalog and book, “«Stammering 
—Its cause - owe." sent without charge = 
request. Addre’ B. Bogue, 11359 i 
Bldg., 1147 N. **linois yn Indianapolis, 


v4 
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Fust a dash 
of color and the 


whole room changes 


yhametry, 
Design 





eN¥(° DERN life is 

vibrant with color. 
In clothes, motorcars, 
home furnishings, even in 
architecture. 
Now come color clocks 
by Gixzerr. Correct, as 
always, in Period designs 
and timekeeping accu- 
racy, yet dressed in soft- 
toned hues to blend with 
color themes of the day. 








: Poca 
Dunleer Banjo. 31 in. tall——5'2 1 


dial: Bishi dies seudalute move- 590 Many models and sizes at 
ment.Golden tone strike 2. 0... ~ : . 
prices that are moderate. 
If your favorite store does 


ectus ¥ : : : : S 
“has < : I not have them, write us. 
Be e | 


onthly. y 
— Wi.ram L. Gitpert Ctocx Company 


| 807 10 North Main Street, Winsted, Conn. 


Please send your booklet, “Color Clocks by Gitpexr”, 
showing clocks for every use. 





Renaissance. 7\4 in. tall—4q\4 in. decorated 
dial. Eight day pendulum move- *9() Name 
ment, Golden tone Strike 000 hat : 

uttering. MPN SS 
mmering 


























Camels—so mellow, 


mild and unfailingly good 


MODERN, particular smokers, it is your 
insistence upon the best that makes Camel 
lead all other cigarettes. You are hard to 
please. In the true spirit of the modern 
age, you look for until you find value 
supreme in a cigarette. And it is this unre- 
mitting search for quality that puts Camel 
overwhelmingly first. 

For Camel combines all those virtues 
so indispensable to the cool, satisfying 
smoke. The choicest Turkish and Domestic 


tobaccos that nature’s sunny fields pro- 
duce. And a blending that brings these 
inimitable flavors and fragrances to the 
delighted taste of the smoker. Really, there 
is no other smoke like Camel. No other 
can be so everlastingly good. 

If your taste calls for the enchantment 
of the finest, just try Camels. Always taste- 
ful and smooth. Always so mellow and 
mild. 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





ocTC 


























QCTOBER, 1927 


At boss = 


for your light car, too 


Riding comfort you thought possi- 
ble only in the long, heavy car now 
brought to short wheelbase cars by 
amazing Watson Stabilators, TYPE AA 


Set of four only $28 


No you can drive your light car 
anywhere—and be comfortable. 
Step on her. Let her go at forty over 
roughest roads. You'll feel the wheels 
hug the road. You'll sail along with 
the same effortless ease you have come 
to expect only from long, heavy cars. 

The last drawback of short wheelbase cars is beaten. 
Thesecarsgofast—they stand up—they look well—and now 
Watson has found the way to make them ride comfortably 
no matter what the condition of the road—the thing that 
car designers despaired of ever being able to do. 

And the cost? That’s another amazing thing. These new 
Watson Stabilators, Type AA—created expressly for the 
short wheelbase car—cost only $28 for a complete set of 
four. No matter what you pay, you cannot equal the riding 
ease these new Stabilators give your light car, because 
they were designed to do this job precisely. 

Take your car to the nearest Watson dealer—or to your 
service garage—and have a set of these new Type AA 
Watsons put on. Go out and shoot along over any road 
incomfort. Test them thoroughly. If you then decide you 
would rather go back to old-fashioned bumpy and bounc- 
ing motoring, simply ask for the return of your money. 

Write us if you wish more information about Watson 
Stabilators and the name of the dealer nearest your home. 
John Warren Watson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seige’ 


-WATSO 
STABILATOR 


for Relaxed Motoring 
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Burns up the bumps 


Your springs compress when they hit a bump. 
When they fly back they transmit energy to the 
body of your car. That’s where the jounce 
comes from that shoots you off your seat. 
Watson Stabilators, by means of friction, 
change this recoil energy into heat energy— 
instantly. This heat is then quickly and harm- 
lessly radiated. You can feel it after a ride if 
you put your hand on one of the Stabilators. 
No matter how fast the bumps come— 
Watsons are on the job. You enjoy the most 
an tetone mee luxurious ride you’ve ever had. And at the 
tors, You'll find them same time, the wheels are kept on the ground, 
hot, which proves to you resulting in greater driving safety, a faster ride, 


ney ae and less wear and tear on your entire car. 
ing real work. 





Make this test 


Ride over rough roads, 





Watson Stabilators, Type AA 
Set of four ... $28 


($29 west of the Rockies) 
First and only engineering device designed solely to bring easy-riding com- 


fort to light weight, short wheelbase cars such as: Chevrolet... Dodge... 
Oakland . .. Whippet... Chrysler... Nash... Star... Essex ... Oldsmo- 
bile... Wolverine . . . Pontiac. 


Watson Stabilators, Heavy Duty 
Set of four .. . $48 


($49 west of the Rockies) 
These Stabilators have for a number of years been the accepted device for 
overcoming spring recoil in the heavier types of cars. They are standard fac- 
tory equipment on: Chrysler... Duesenberg... DuPont ... Franklin... 
Hudson . . . Isotta-Fraschini . . . Jordan . . . Locomobile . . . McFarlan. .. 
Nash ... Packard... Peerless . . . Studebaker .. . Stutz... Willys-Knight. 
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VANITY FAIR 








To get the best out 
of Central Park 


From 825 Fifth Avenue you can see out over the 
lake, its surface shining through fine old trees. Beyond 
are broad fields. The terrace apartments are high in 
the building, the rooms are large and skillfully 
arranged. Dressing rooms, dining alcoves, serving 
pantries and numerous closets give the equivalent in 
space of extra rooms. A glance at the floor plans 
will convince you. 

Under Alfons Baumgarten the restaurant is assured 
of a cuisine with the continental touch. The building 
is ready for occupancy. You are invited to inspect the 
smartly Po exhibition apartment. 


Apartments of any size desired 
A Residential Hotel — 100% Cooperative 


20 EAST 
48th STREET 


ogeOAwrose 


VANDERBILT 
0031 


Copwrejerross’ 


WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 
VOUGHT 
S €& CO., Inc. 























745 PARK AVE. 


You can live 


More Comfortably 


VISIT to one of these apartments will show 
you why. The rooms are larger, the ceilings 
higher. The arrangement is for greater ease 
of living and entertaining. 

Apartments are of 9 to 16 rooms, simplex, 
duplex and triplex. There are 2 to 6 fireplaces in each 
apartment, more closets than you will need, and some 
apartments with a roof garden space. 

Maintenance charges only 914%, including sinking 
fund. No mortgage on none | or building. Representa- 
tives on premises daily and Sunday. 100% cooperative. 
Michael E. Paterno, builder, Rosario Candela, archi- 
tect. Mrs. George Draper, consultant. 














Now ready for occupancy 


AT 72™° STREET 


Selling and Managing Agent 












BROWN 
WHEELOCK: 
HARRIS 
VOUGHT 
& CO., Inc. 


Vanderbilt 
0031 


20 East 
48th Street 
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| A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
| classified for the convenience of the reader 


Apvertisinc Rates: 4 full lines (25 words)—three months, $16.00; six months, $31.00; 


twelve months, $55.00, payable with order. 


Eight or twelve lines pro rata. Forms 


close monthly, 15th of second month preceding date of publication. Shoppers’ & 
Buyers’ Guide of Vanity Fam, 1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York. 





Antiques 


| SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 
York's most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & decorative objects. Rare importations & hand- 
| wovenfabrics, Colonial Cottage Inc. , 295-5th Ave. onroof 


Antiseptics 


HALMYR LOTION is preferred by many discrimi- 
nating people for mouth wash, throat and _ nose, 
after shaving, Pyorrhea, Halitosis, and other anti- 
sevtic uses. You may prefer it too. It’s well worth 
| trying. 4 Ounce bottle 35c, 10 Ounce bottle 75c. 
Sent anywhere by parcel post prepaid upon receipt 
of price i your dealer does not _have_ it. 
Lahmry Chemical Co., 125 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
| tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
| players. Special course l:y mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


LOUISE REEVE, PRIVATE.or CLASS LESSONS 
| in Auction Bridge in your home or at _her 
| address 13 West Ninth Street, New York City. 
| Reasonablerates. Telephone Stuyvesant 1965 Mornings 


| Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


AN UNUSUAL SHOP for the repairing, framing 
and remodeling of high grade bags of every descrip- 
tion. Catalog on request. French purses a specialty. 
| A, L. Workman, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all superfluous hair (with follicle). No _elec- 
tricity or poison. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 


Books 


600 Questions & Answers 5c. Order little Blue Book 
No. 1251. Your choice 5c per book plus le postage 
per book. Order by No. : Crossword puzzles (830) ; Best 
1926 Jokes (1231) ;500 Riddles (893) ; Mandalay (783) ; 
Etiquette (556) ;Self-Improvement (868) ;Radio(1064) ; 
Curiosities of Mathematics (876); How to Improve 
Your Vocabulary (821); Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
(1) ;Ghost Stories (145) ; Detective Stories (942) ;Love 
Stories (6); Cleopatra (975); Brain Teasers (1103); 
How to Write Letters (855) ; Improve your Conversua-. 
tion (367) ; Recitations (1023) ; Mystery Stories (1156). 
Haldeman-Julius Co., Dept. S-71, Girard, Kan. 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00. 
Vogue, 1929 Graybar Building, New York 


Christmas Cards 


Make More Money Selling Hand-Tinted Etchings & 
Engraved Xmas Greetings to particular people. We 
ship & bill customer direct. Pay liberal commis- 
sions. Samples free. Northcraft Studios, Minneapolis 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. Eyerett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size), attractively reproduced 
on rich vellum. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your 
home, your children or any other suitable 
subject. We adapt to your individual card 
any photograph or negative that you 
may wish to use. You may choose from. our 
selection of sentiments, or write your 
own and have it reproduced in our hand- 
made type or your own writing. Prices are 
not higher than for ordinary cards. Write 
today for samples and_ simple _ directions 
for ordering. Address your communications _ to 
the Artcraft Company, Room 201, 228 
West Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 





















Delicacies 


MARY and MARTHA’S FRUIT CAKES. Delicious, 
Aged and mellowed with brandy. In tins gayly 
wrapped. In one, two and five pound sizes. $1.50 
per pound, parcel post prepaid. Palmyra, N. J. 


Drink and serve HARMER’S superfine Ceylon Tea, 
flowery pekoe black, kind British aristocracy 
drink—a_ revelation! $2.50 per pound. Prepaid. 
H. Harmer, Importer, 761 Clackamas, Portland, Ore, 


Favors & Entertainment 


THE BANKOGRAPH COMPANY, INC., 65 West 
37th Street, New York City. Tel. Wisconsin 1744. 
Favors, Souvenirs, Paper Hats, Noisemakers, Bal- 
loons for Halloween, Mail orders promptly filled 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. Old _ Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 





Address Fairbanks, Alaska 


Vance R. McDonald, 








Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bough; 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., NY. 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers, ‘caene 
purchased from estates and private parties, Suite 50s, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave, N.Y, ¢ 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. and SILVER BouGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—5th Avenue, South Kast Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per. 
manent Wave, without Kink or Frizz; guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


My reputation is founded on the famous ‘‘Halloh’s” 
individual permanent wave and haircut which instantly 
bring out a wealth of unsuspected beauty. John Halloh, 
36 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 5241 or 7831 


Beauty is Yours. A bob, facial, manicure, shampoo, 
a Permanent Wave at the beautiful, modern salon of 
Paul of Fifth Ave. makes you beautiful. 595-5th 
Ave, (N.E. Cor, 48th) N. Y. Mur. Hill 4985-6417 


Shopping Commissions 


SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS by an experienced 
New York Shopper who will shop for you or with 
you. Services Free. References required. Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Avenue, New York 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in 
leading stores without charge, Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N, Y. Wisconsin 3283 


Your Shopping Made Easier. We know the economical 
way to buy. No cost to you. Send for literature. 
Spanish clientele. Mrs. Lewis Middleton, Member 
Asso. Purchasing Agents, 366 5th Ave., N. Y. Wis. 1683 


AUDREY T. McALLISTER offers her experience 
and services to you gratis; shopping for you or 
with you_in the best New York shops. 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Telephone, Murray Hill 8179 
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Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY developed. Self- 
consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure & 
conversation taught personally & by mail. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central Hotel, 56th & 7th Ave., N. Y. Cir. 8000 





‘Stationery & Engraving 


200 SINGLE SHEETS or 100 DOUBLE and 100 
envelopes, printed address or monogram,Hammermill 
bond 614 x 7—$1.60. Write for circular. Address, 
The Piper Shop Studios, Orange, New Jersey 
EXCLUSIVE PERSONAL STATIONERY :—‘( Raised 
letters—engraved effect). Heavy vellum paper. Ideal 
gift. 200 single sheets 6% x 5% (100 lettered 
& 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 100 folded 
sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address on top 
center of sheets & om flap of envelopes for $2.00. 
Colors of paper :—White, Grey, Bisque, Orchid, Blue. 
Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Grey, Green, Purple, 
Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra). Send check, 
money order, or currency. West of Miss. add 10%. 
Wallace Brown Inc., Dept. 103, 225-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Write for Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folio 
FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY is 
the ideal Christmas Gift. Monogram or address like 
engraving (not printed). 100 folded sheets and en- 
velopes $2.00. White, grey, buff or blue antique 
ripple finish paper with black, blue or green em 
bossing. Remit with order, Sent postpaid. Fifth 
Ave. Stationers, Dept. F, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Illustrated Xmas card ‘folder sent on request 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—CHOICE ASSORTMENT of 
moderns from overseas. Imported Gifts. Write for 
booklet. Dealers, send for catalogue. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue, New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought i 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


AMATEUR MOVING PICTURES & Accessories, 
flasks, shakers, opera, field glasses, cigar lighters, 
bill folds, cutlery, fountain pens, brushes, mirrors» 
stands. Parker & Battersby, 146 W. 42nd St., »-4+ 


Wedding Stationery 
ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announte 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generate ok 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. I el 9 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3S, 11 St., Richmond, 
WEDDING STATIONERY. Correctly engraved wed 
ding invitations & announcements. For eye on 
people. Exclusive samples mailed on request. Rl 
bird Wedding Stat. Co., Dept. 210, 303-sthAve., >. 
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Fifth Avenue 


at 
Central Park 


NEW YORK 


Under The Plaza Management 
HENRY A. ROST, General Manager 


A Hotel of Distinction 
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For out-of-town families 


who are also 
New Yorkers 

















Think how pleasant to have a perma- 
nent address in New York, where you could 
entertain as if you were at home—indeed where 
you are at home!—and yet where you need not main- 
tain a costly service staff . . . The Sherry-Netherland 
offers you just this. It is more than a new place to live; 
it is a new way of living. Thirty-seven stories. One 
apartment to each tower floor. A fifty-mile view from the 
windows. And... a service staff trained, managed and 
maintained in the best tradition by Sherry. Your table 
served from Sherry kitchens. Your butlers, valets, maids 
assigned to you by Sherry and paid for only when used. 
This new way of living is perfect for families who move 
about with the social season. October occupancy. Apply 
to renting office, Sherry-Netherland Corp.; Regent 7272. 


Chhe 
SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 
New York 
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ARIZONA 


Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. In Chiricahua Mts. Golf, hunt- 
ing, horseback, tennis, swimming. Open all year be- 
ginning Sept. 1. Mrs. E, E. Ainsworth, Owner. 
Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Arizona sunshine, good horses, 
cowboy guides, mountain trails, combined with mod- 
ern comforts, make ideal winter vacation. Booklet. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood 


Hollywood Plaza Hotel. Lous Angeles’ newest hotel 
Refined comfort in the heart of America’s play- 
ground. Unexcelled service. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 
El Encanto Hotel. Most delightful hotel in Cali- 
fornia. Overlooking ocean and mountains. Excellent 
cliisine. Rates on application. A. K. Bennett, Manager 
Ei Mirasol Hotel 
hotel in America’’. 
atmosphere and privileges, 


and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
Exclusive, offering quiet home 
Golf and country clubs. 
San Francisco 
The Clift. Quiet yet downtown. A center of the 
city’s distinguished social life. Easily accessible tu 
theatre and shopping quarters. 


CONNECTICUT 
Greenwich 
The Maples. Where solid comfort and good foou 


are featured. For permanent and transient guests. 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 


New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Luxuri- 
ous estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and bath- 
ing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


Old Lyme 


Boxwood Manor. A wholesome, beautiful inn, the 
delight of flower lovers. Modern comforts, delectable 
table. Bathing, sailing, golf. Over-night andall-season. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
waguilicent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


The New Willard. The preferred stopping place 


of experienced world travelers, offering today the 
same fine hospitality which made it world famous. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion. convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 

FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 

The Flamingo. Florida's Best Known Hotel 
Famed for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed 
location. European plan. Opens January 4th. 


GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new 


hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The Blackstone. Ranks with, or even surpasses,the 
finest hotels of the world’s capitals. Nothing in 
America rivals it and Europe cannot approach it. 

The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive. 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis 
Claypool Hotel. At the crossroads of the Nation. 
Every comfort and refinement for traveler and tourist 
Wonderful cuisine. Conveniently located. Fireproof. 


MAINE 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 


Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston's best hotels. In 
the residential section overlooking Charles River and 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping and theatre districts. 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

The Lenox Hotel. In exclusive Back Bay, near 
theatres, smart shops and churches. Famous for its 
table and homelike atmosphere. L. C. Prior. Prop. 





MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 


Boston (Cont.) 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service cf the highest type. 

Ritz-Carlton. Situated overlooking Public Gar- 
dens and Boston Common. The cuisine and service 
for which Ritz hotels are noted thruout the world. 


South Williamstown 
Idelwild Inn, Overlooking the beautiful Berkshires. 
Open all year, Ideal for family. Golf, tennis, win- 
ter sports. Moderate rates. Booklet. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 


beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 


The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College—100 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. All modern conveniences. 
New fire-proof addition. 18 hole gelf course. 


NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda De Los Cerros. An all-year Ranch Re- 
sort at the mouth of Santa Fe Canyon. Tennis, 
Horseback Riding, Fishing and Hunting. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. Appeals to particular people, Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


Garden City, L. I. 
Garden City Hotel. Only twenty-two miles from 


New York. 
atmosphere of a fashionable country club. 


An exacting service and the distinctive | 
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NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City 


Hotel Chatham. Enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. West Forty-Fifth Street just off 
Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much favored 
by women traveling without escort. 

The Mayflower. Central Park at 61st St., reached 
by Columbus Circle’s multi-transportation lines. 
Characterized by dignified service; excellent cuisine. 

Park Central. 7th Ave. at 56th St. America’s 
ultra-modern residential hotel. New York's largest 
swimming pool fed by artesian well. 

The Plaza. A foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

The Roosevelt. In the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond, 

The Savoy Plaza. Overlooking Central Park in 
New York’s most fashionable quarter. Equipped to 
satisfy the most exacting taste. Plaza Management. 

Schuyler Hotel. 57 W. 45th St. Heart of theatre 
and shopping district. Single rooms $3 to$4. Suites $6 
to $12. Special rates for monthly and yearly rentals. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Pinehurst 


Carolina Hotei. Opens October 31. The center of 
good times. All outdoor sports. Four D. J. Ross 
courses. Unsurpassed cuisine. Music. Dancing, etc. 

Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23. A charming 
resort home in delightful surroundings. Pleasant 
companionship. All outdoor sports. 

New Holly tnn. Opens January 11th. Occupies 
beautiful setting of holly trees. Perfect facilities 
for all outdoor sports, 





PLAN 


fancy—to Go! 


not a fancy. 





for this Year's (ruise 


_ you one of those fortunate people who on seeing a 
patch of blue sky over a roof-top can imagine that 
the open sea lies just beyond? Can your mind leap ahead 
of the turn in the moonlit road and fly away to Madagas- 
car or any of the lands deep steeped in romance? 


Fortunate twice over if you are. For the season is nigh at 
hand to drink from the inspiration of gay-colored book- 
lets—to feast your eyes on pictures of lands of your 


For a really moderate expenditure, luxurious ships will 
spirit you across seas of blue, under skies of limitless 
romance. Every item of personal comfort and ease is 
yours—modern speed, effortless transportation—all the 
integral features of the famous cruises which in the last 
few years have become such a rage. 


In these pages devoted to travel advertising you will 
find announcements of many travel organizations who 
make these cruises a feature of their service. 


Write to them for their descriptive literature. Mention 
their advertisement “As seen in Vanity Fair.” Consider 
this your invitation to make your dreams a fact 


cAre You “:All Ashore’ ...or...“:All Aboard” ? 


NOW! 











NORTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 


Southern Pines 


Highland Pines Inn. On the main tine of the Sea. 
board Air Line railroad half way between the 
North and Florida. Golf. All outdoor amusements, 

Southern Pines Hotel. Pure filtered spring water. 
Excellent cuisine. White help from the North, 
Charming clientele of high social standing. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 


Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden, 
Caters to families. Children half price in alj 
restaurants. Every room with bath $4 to $5 a person, 

The Benjamin Franklin. Extends a warm welcome 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Orndorff. A castle of old Spain. The House 
of the Blue Windows. On the Plaza at El Paso, 
Texas. Garage. 

Hotel Paso del Norte. 


El Paso’s finest. Western 


hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 
VERMONT 
Woodstock 
Woedstock Inn. Open all the year. 18 hole Golf 
Course. Delightful touring. Arthur B. Wilder, 
Manager. 
VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 


nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure’’, 
CANADA 
Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac. A modern resort hotel offer- 


ing every facility for enjoyment of a delightful vaca- 
tion amidst beautiful surroundings, Booklet on request, 


FRANCE 
Paris 


Hotel Commodore. The latest, fine hotel in Parls 
Bath with every room. The handsomest grill room 
in Paris. Duhamel management. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opened early in_ 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18 hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 
The Seaside Hotel. An ideal small hotel offering 
every_comfort for a holiday in The Paradise of 
The Pacific. Golf, tennis, polo, riding, swimming. 


ITALY 
Lido-Venice 
Excelsior Palace. One of Europe’s smartest resort 
hotels. Private beach, own theatre, tennis, park. 
A delightful vacation playground. 


Grand Hotel Des Bains. Esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homeiike atmosphere, Private 


beach. Park. 
Naples 


Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residentia} district. A model 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


Rome 

Eden Hotel. Overlooking the splendid gardens of the 
Ludovisi quarter, provides comfortable and luxurious 
headquarters in the centre of the Eternal City. 

Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, close 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 

Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An aristo- 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome. 
Modern and .comfortable. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et Des Iles Borromees. De Luxe. A 
residence of distinction overlooking Lake Maggiore 
and Borromean Islands. Golf, tennis, horse-shows. 


Venice 


Hotel Royal Danieli. The world-renowned hostelry 
close to the Ducal Palace. Affords excellent view of 
lagoons and Grard Canal. 


Grand Hotel. De Luxe. Situated on the Grand 


Canal. Caters only to the best patronage. Inter- 
national society rendezvous. 

SICILY 

Palermo 


Grand Hotel et des Palmes. De luxe. Most 
modern and comfortable, catering to the smartest of 
international society. 


Taormina 


San Domenico Palace. Every modern comfort in 
the romantic frame of an ancient monastery. Beau- 
| tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna. 
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Next Winter 


See the native tribes of British East Africa and the richest Big Game Country in the world 


\ Y 





THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


(Outs is the first cruise ever to take all its members from eombasa through the 
eMasai Reservations and Game ‘Reserves of Kenya Colony to DNairobi on the frontier 


Only 4 months to go eAround the World 


ON THE MOST ATTRACTIVE CRUISE EVER DEVISED 


Tuere are visits to palm-thatched Malay villages in lush jungles of Sumatra — to gorgeous Bangkok, 

capital of Siam, the Land of the White Elephant and to quaint Seoul, in the placid Hermit King- 

dom, Korea (All these are fascinating Oriental lands that few travelers reach) — and to all the usual 

World-Cruise countries Egypt India — Ceylon Java — Singapore = “Philippines m Hong Kong ~ 

China and Japan Hawaiian Islands The “Panama Canal Cuba. Every country at its best season. 
On the new Cunard liner “Samaria” ~ 20,000 tons register. Sailing, January 18 ‘Rates, $2000 and upward 


Send for the Booklet —““RouND THE WorRLD” 


ROUND AFRICA CRUISE 


Sailing, January 14, on the S. S. “Laconia” Rates, $1250 and upward 





Tue first cruise to encircle the “Dark Continent,” and the most complete program of African travel 
ever planned = Visiting St. Gelena, eAadagascar, the Black Country of West Africa, South Africa, 
Zanzibar, Mozambique, the Big Game Country of British East Africa, Egypt, and Mediterranean cities. 


Send for the Booklet —‘‘RoUND AFRICA” 


eMediterranean Cruise — January 21 West Indies Cruise — Gebruary 9 


RAYMOND ® WHITCOMB COMPANY 


ExecuTive OrFrices: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Of The Atlantic 


prefer to cross in 
a Cunarder 








From Lenox or Westbury, to a house in Mayfair—the 
Boulevard St. Germain... a villa at Saint-Jean-de-Luz 
... the haut monde flashes back and forth across the 
Atlantic. 


Too modern to over-emphasize tradition, they main- 
tain the family habit of traveling Cunard . . . because 
they prefer the suave personal attendance of Cunard 
stewards... the charmingly furnished rooms. . . bath- 
rooms tiled and marble-tubbed . . . the lounge with 
open fire and a group of familiars fresh from Cannes 
or Longchamps . . . wearing celebrity as lightly as a 
boutonniere. 


And because they prefer to dine a la carte on the 
Atlantic... as on Park Avenue ... all meals are served 
superbly to individual order in a Cunarder without 
extra charge. 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
AQUITANIA * Oct. 5 * Oct. 26 > Nov. 16 
BERENGARIA * Oct. 12 * Nov. 2 Nov. 23 


MAURETANIA * Oct. 19 + Nov. 9 + Nov. 30 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


SEVEN - YEARS + OF - SERVICE - 


Those Who Are Equally 
At Home On Both Sides 


1927 











~~ Flower-scented breezes... 
Languorous charm... 
Seductive native music and song... 







YOU can’t begin to appreciate that South 
Seas fascination until you’ve actually been to 


Odd customs... beautiful scenery...and 
a climate like no other in the world! 


OU’LL thrill to the startling beauty of Hawaiian nights... 
and yield with delight to the spell of the balmy, sunlit days. 
For diversion ...sports that stir your blood ! Golf, tennis, hiking, horse- 


back riding, swimming in warmly tempered waters and surf board races at 
express speed on the crests of giant waves! 


There are a hundred things to do and see in this playground of the 
Pacific...as well as ideal conditions for restful relaxation. Book your passage 
now over the smooth Southern Route and spend Autumn in Hawaii! 


Sailings 3 Saturdays out of every 4 
DIRECT FROM LOS ANGELES to HONOLULU 


S.S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES, “Queen of the Pacific” 
S.S. CITY OF HONOLULU, Newest LASSCO Luxury Liner 
S. S. CALAWAITI, Most Popular Cabin Liner on the Pacific 


All-Inclusive Tours . . . $278.50 and up 


...covering every necessary ship and shore expense depending on steamship 
and hotel accommodations selected. Also, SPECIAL TOURS PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED by a company representative on certain Autumn sailings of 
the luxury liners ‘City of Los Angeles” and “City of Honolulu”... $323.50 
and up. Send for Special Tour folder. 


Both tours take three weeks Los Angeles to Hawaii and return, includ- 
ing the 3-day wonder trip from Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea volcano. 


Hawaii is a part of the great Pacific Coast Empire... Come and enjoy it all! 


For all information apply any authorized agent or, 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP Co. 


730 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 685 Market St., San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn, Chicago 217 E. Broadway, San Diego 
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Glorious oo 


Strange, new, enchanting. Days of 
keen delight in the ancient East. Japan, 
China, the Philippines are filled with 
adventure unlike that in any other sec- 
tion of the world. 

Go now aboard palatial President 
Liners, broad of beam, steady and com- 
fortable. Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 

And attractive roundtrip fares that 
include your meals and accommoda- 
tions aboard ship. 
$600 Yokohama and Return. Sail from 
Seattle,returning via Honolulu to San Fran- 
cisco. Or reverse the itinerary. 
$692 Shanghai and Return. Sail from San 
Francisco via Honolulu, Yokohama and 


Kobe, returning direct from Yokohama to 
Seattle. Or reverse the itinerary. 

$750 Manila and Return. Sail from Seat- 
tle via Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, returning through the same 
ports and via Honolulu to San Francisco. 
Or reverse the itinerary. 

Liberal stopovers of one week, two weeks 
or longer at any port. 

Every week a Dollar Liner sails from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient 
(via Honolulu)and Round the World. Fort- 
nightly sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orient via Havana, Panama 
and California. 

Every two weeks an American Mail Liner 
sails from Seattle for Japan, China and 
Manila. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


32 Broadway 

1018 Bessemer Building 

101 Bourse Building . 

514 W. Sixth Street . . . 
Robert Dollar Building . ° 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dollar Steamship 


New York 
177 State Street 

Dime Bank Building . 
110 S. Dearborn Street 








604 Fifth Avenue and 25 pease 


1519 Railroad Avenue South : 





Line 
American Mail Line 


New York 
— Mass. 
. Detroit 

. Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Travel Service 
throughout 


Europe 


Independent or “Mauretania,” 


Philadelphia, 1529 Locust St. 














Free stop-over in Europe, including return by S.S 4 ; 
or any Cunard steamer. Full information on request. 


-~San Francisco, 582 Market St. 


chenunt Cruise De Litxe 


to the 


Mediterranean 


Sailing January 25, 1928 


See the Wonderlands of the World! 


ASCINATING Africa, mysterious Egypt, the Holy Land, beautiful Madeira, gay 

Seville, Granada with its Alhambra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, 
Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Bosphorus, Athens, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Rome, Naples, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, France, England 
—the glorious Cruise of the palatial Cunarder “Scythia” will take you to all of these 
wonderful places, and many others. We have exclusively chartered this magnificent 
steamer, with membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity. 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” is the annual Mediterranean classic. The unusually large and comfortable cabins—all with 


hot and cold running water—the suites and private baths, the spacious decks, the passenger elevators, the famous Cunard ser- 
vice and cuisine and the reasonable rates, all combine to offer the most attractive of all Cruises to the Mediterranean. 





. “Berengaria,”’“Aquitania,” 


Securing All FRANK TOURIST CO. (Est.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 


Chicago, 175 North Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles, 756 So. Broadway 


Boston, 33 Devonshire St. 


















NCE - IRELAND- GERMANY 


Hamburg-American Line 


Luxuriously appointed deluxe steam- 
ers with Winter Garden ballrooms and 
other innovations. Comfortable, ccm- 
modious accommodations in onelass 
cabin and improved third-class. In 80 
years of serving the public the 
Hamburg-American Line has devel- 
oped unsurpassed travel comfort and 
a service and cuisine that are world 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, 
Fees Included. 
Reasonable Rates. 








famous. 
De Luxe Steamers Originator of Around 
NEW YORK (New) the World Cruises. 
ALBERT BALLIN Established 32 Years. 


RESOLUTE 
Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA - WESTPHALIA 





FRANK C. CLARK 





ROUND THE WORLD 
8TH CRUISE 


S. S. “Caledonia,” Jan. 16, 125 days, $1250 to 
$3000, Havana, Panama Canal, Hilo, Honolulu, 
19 days China and Japan, Manila, Java, Burma, 
option 17 days India; Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
24TH CRUISE 

S. “Transylvania,” Jan. 25, 65 days, $600 to 
Ss Madeira, Lisbon (Madrid), Seville (Gran- 
ada), Algiers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt (The 
Nile), Naples, Rome, the Riviera, Havre (Paris), 
Glasgow. 


NORWAY—MEDITERRANEAN 
Fourth Cruise, June 30, 1928; 52 days. $600 to 
$1300. Diversified itinerary—an ideal route. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunard 

and Anchor Liners, specially chartered, run like 

private yachts; limited membership. Stop-overs 
in Europe. 


- TIMES BUILDING - 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 

Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet, write to 


Tue Seven Daso RANCH 
Jounson, Cocuise County 


ARIZONA 








NEW YORK 





All are modern, oil-burning liners with airy 


AT SAN FRANCISCO } 


Offering a traditionally high 
tandard of excellence few 





staterooms, magnificent lounges and spacious 








decks. The cabin steamers are patronized by 
discriminating travelers whose company is 
most delightful. 


©@4ronnd ntWorld 


S. S. RESOLUTE 
Eastward from New York 
140 days - Jan. 7, 1928 
30Countries <- 63Cities 


Rates, $2,000 up 


Gio the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 
Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days — $200 up 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days — $300 up 
Write for literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
Broadway, New York 
Branches in 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents 











THE PLAZA 


\\. Faco Steamy Presoenr 
Jonw 0. Owen Mascon 
NEw York 


Flotels of Distinction 
NEW YORK 


ANDBOSTON 
WY 








hotels maintain, yet at rates 
+ that are no higher. 











manent and transient guests. Centrally located. 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street, New York 
A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 


Very choice suites are now available for leasing 
year or winter mon 


Cuartes La Prete Manager 



































If you plan to build 


House & Garden has ar poy f published 
a collection of the loveliest houses that 
appeared in the last five years of the 
magazine. House & Garden's 


Second Book of Houses 
has 192 pages, 600 illustrations . . 


a wealth of material that is all prac 
tical, all beautiful. $4.20, postpaid. 


Greenwich HousE & GARDEN Connecticut 
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, ene t ge 
o * : : F coe ; Wilmington River 
en = Ps is ? 3 igton “Ri 
_ methi Ni ‘in Climat 
ene Oglethorpe 
} Savannah, Georgia. 
: 
8 . . 
| aati A modern fireproof hotel in the Spanish manner, facing the broad waters 
| pene - of the Wilmington River, will open its doors to recreation lovers 
wane October 24, 1927 
x A day from New York, the new General Oglethorpe provides an ideal 
YS ALL-YEAR HALF-WAY PLAY-GROUND 
worrou’. we eace on the coastal highway between Florida and the North. A stop-over 
O here, in one of the most beautiful and historic settings in America, will 
FESS especially reward the sportsman. 
7 
ay * * * 
| 
I GOLF—The hotel’s own course, righ h i 
| _ , tight at the door, 1s laid out . : 
through palmetto groves and natural hazards, and is playable the ee ae = ont 
year ’round. Five other fine courses in the vicinity. balmy days and ar 
SE . FISHING—In the waterways surrounding the hotel is some of nights—a climate that 
y/ the finest fishing in the country. Deep sea fishing nearby. avoids extremes of 
| P HUNTING—Deer and grouse abound on the islands, within weather. 
| CHARLESTON: half mile of the hotel. 
by op O BATHING — A magnificent tiled sea-water swimming pool and 
/ diving tower in front of the hotel. Famous Tybee Beach on the 
saannan Atlantic only a few miles away. 
4 BOATING—The Wilmington River—part of the Inland Water- 
} way System from New York to Miami—is ideal for motorboat 
, and yachting races. 
: be 
% Write for rates, routes 
srauaustine *\ - and other information. 
\ . 
. c 
Inland Waterway ‘\ < 
The General Ogleth * : 
Dt pager ang pon \ 
over for yachtsmen on the 
wad Yow the South, \ 
t . > 
Yacht ceeene in -seoed PALM 
of the hotel. : L coh Pe) 
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A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyableenter- | 
tainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam."’ Scenic splen- 
dor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old 
World lands, 
By the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM” 7th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1928 
Under the Housane>Assuaeca Lane's eee 
” a tons register 
THE “ROTTERDAM { 37,190 tons displacement | 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of | 
her appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the 
high standards of service and management on board. 
71 DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Beirut, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, 
Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Care- 
fully planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 
Number of guests limited Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make 
reservations NOW 


Illustrated Folder “F”’ on request to 


HOLLAND -AMERICA 
LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, EGYPT, EUROPE 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, by wow oil burning 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, MexicoCity. 5.5. VOLENDAM 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Or any authorized Steamship Agent. | 


Bald 


?tCrmee 








Other 
1928 Luxury Cruises 
WEST INDIES 
by the superb oil 
burning S.S. VEENDAM 
AFRICA South, AMERICA | 

















The Mauretania To Egypt 


And The Mediterranean ... 


The Decree Of Smart Nomads... | 
| | 


They do it every year... 
seasoned travellers who take 
their Mediterranean with a dif- 
ference . . . to whom arriving 
in Naples means arriving on the 
Mauretania...who drop in on 
Monaco the first week in March 
as a matter of course ... who 
quote the Mauretania’s menu 
to their fellow passengers as 
they lounge on dahabeahs up 
the Nile from Cairo... 


The Mauretania is the yacht 
de luxe... rooms like those of 
an English country house... 
odd corners filled with flowers 
...a gardener is a regular 
member of the crew ... And 
your slightest wish is as care- 
fully attended to as the ship’s 
log—the service is CUNARD. 
Apply to local agents or 25 | 
Broadway, New York. | 


CUNARD 
MAURETANIA rom: MEDITERRANEAN | 





= 





From New York 
Feb. 21, 1928 
Rates: $275 up 


















% POLO ~ ARCHERY ~ SHOOTING 8 





SINNAL 








ROSS GOLF COURSES 





Renta furnished cottage in Pinehurst, 
N. C., the Golfer’s Paradise ~ Carolina 
Hotel opens October 31 for 29th 
season of outdoor sports and social 
gayety ~ Commute South this winter 
to health, goodfellowship and bracing 
climate ~ Only15% hours from New 
York City on through Pullmans ~ 
Write for illustrated booklet to 
General Office, Pinehurst, N.C. ~ 


pinehurst 
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OMEWHERE, there is a definite place for you. Through 

a natural evolution of events you will find it. It 
may be in the world of business. Or the theatre . . . or 
art... ormusic... dancing .. . domestic science. Or 
still again any one of the many careers of this modern life. 
At all events it is there. 


e 


And assuredly it will be the thing you like best. For that is 
the best thing you can do. And you will want to fit yourself 
for this destined vocation. You will analyse step by step 
the things you like. And then . . . and only then. . . 
you will look about you. Foraschool . . . the best school 

. for your complete needs. And . . . what better 
place to look than in Vanity Fair? Whatever the vocation 

. here you will find excellent schools for it. There’s 
a choice of many. 


e 
Why not teil us about yourself . . . fully. . . sincerely? 
Perhaps we can assist in making the exact choice. Write to 
us... today... tell us what you want to do. Give us 
the names of the group of schools whose advertisements 
appeal to you. Send for their catalogues and our advice. 
. when you’ve madeachoice . . . rest assured 
. . for it’s in Vanity Fair. 


Then . 
. it will be the best possible . 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 
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Dienoenue a Québec 









































COME TO QUEBEC 


perfect for autumn holidays 


RISP, clear tang in the air... bright leaves... men 

with duffle bags up for the hunting... sunshine that 
flashes on the mile-wide St. Lawrence and brings you 
singing down to early breakfast . . . that’s Québec in 
autumn. 

In the villages, the harvest-home... the dances... 
the gay chansons sung at evening on L’Ile d’Orléans, 
where they live as they did 300 years ago .. . in Québec 
City, the candles lighted in the long drawing-rooms, the 
balls, the inimitable gaiety and elegance of French- 
Canadian society. In the shops, the cream of the season’s 
fur-catch, the picturesque catalognes and homespuns, the 
bright capotes for sale... At the Chateau, suites filled 
with families who come to look upon the gold and scarlet 
glory of the Québec countryside every autumn, shadowy, 
tich-coloured lounges alive with laughing people and 
bright-eyed little buttonses flashing about with trays of 
glasses and pots of tea. Dozens of parties given. The big 
Chateau ballroom busy. Bear meat, venison, duck on the 
menus. Epicures rolling an appreciative tongue over 
brook-trout au bleu... life taking on a new colour and 
pattern with the turn of the season . . . that’s Québec 
in autumn, 

Come up now ... it’s a perfect place to share with 
another appreciative soul who savours the old-world 
charm of the land . . . Information at Canadian Pacific, 
344 Madison Ave., at 44th, New York; 405 Boylston St., 
Boston, or write to Chateau Frontenac, Québec, Canada. 
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“FOUR SUITS, the brown hat, two—no, I’l] take three 
Frais of shoes. Let’s see! A dozen shirts ought to be 
enough—and I have plenty of room left. What a trunk! 
hashes only about 35 pounds, yet holds everything!” 
| For your week-ends and your motor trips we’ve made 
|you a complete wardrobe trunk in miniature. Small enough 
\to fit in anywhere; light enough to be easily handled; the 
‘ideal trunk for your purpose. 
And as for strength and good looks— experienced 





travellers need only be told that it is an Oshkosh. 
| 
| An attractive descriptive booklet, ‘Your Home Away From Home,” 
will be sent you on request to 467 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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“TREASURE « Found= 


Chocolates that concentrate the rare riches of the 
Spanish Main. Found in the pictured package of 
PLEASURE IsLAND—and brought home to you 


at the nearest store selected to sell 


PLEASURE ISLAND 
CHOCOLATES 
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Perseus Petrified 


A Classical Swain Pays the Supreme Penalty for an Exceedingly Modern Breach 


EDUSA and two of her least re- 
M membered sisters were arranging 
their coiffures for the evening. 
“Dusie,” said Argorpola suddenly, “I 
believe you’re getting gray.” 
“Heavens—no! Where?” 
“There—right above your left temple—” 
Medusa peered into her beveled mirror. 
“You mean this one?” 
“No—not the moccasin. I 
mean the copperhead— 
there, that’s it. Why, my 
dear, he’s perfectly white.” 


“] think he’s sick,” said a ie 
Medusa. a aS 
“Who wouldn’t be?” a f 
b r eemtutemeaenanll 

This coarse and rathe —— % 
unkind remark came from = 
Lavaloris, the youngest sis- = 
ter of the three. She was an BSS 
unpleasant girl, not remem- ———— 
bered by later centuries. — 

lll aan SS 

Meow! Meow!” replied === 

. === ge 

Medusa, without so much as ——e 
turning a snake. “No need a 
to be catty, little sister.” = 

“Perhaps he’s shedding > 


his skin,” suggested Argor- 
pola. “They do that some- 
times if you let them get too 
dry. Well, don’t worry. I 
know I’m going to look a 
mess tonight, anyway. I’ve 
just washed mine—every 
snake I’ve got—and I can’t 
do a thing with thenm—” 

“Who cares?” said Lava- 
loris. 

Agorpola was nettled by 
that one. “Well I don’t sup- 
pose you’re aware, Smarty,” she said, “that 
Perseus is coming tonight?” 

“No, I’m not,” said Lavaloris, biting her 
claws. “And I don’t much care and who is 
Perseus, anyway?” 

“Stop biting your claws that way, Lav—” 

“I said ‘WHO’S PERSEUS?’ ” Lavaloris, 
beside being unpleasant, could be loud. 

“Well, Perseus,” sighed Argorpola, “is 
a divine person.” 

“More than that,” added Medusa. “He’s 
a good-looking divine person—” 

“And he’s strong and brave and—” 

“And well dressed—the little he wears—” 

“And in the Social Register—” 

“And so stupid,” complained Medusa. 

“But he was the last man tapped for 
Boetia!” Argorpola finished in triumph. 

“Zeus!” said Lavaloris, which, in those 
days, was a perfectly allowable expression 
and not too irreverent. 

“He’s a friend of Leonidas,” went on 
Medusa. “You know—that handsome end 





at Sparta last year who blocked a pass and 
beat Xerxes Tech in the last quarter—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Lavaloris sourly, 
“and later somebody at Xerxes found out 
that he was a ringer—” 

Argorpola couldn’t answer that one. 
“Well, anyway, Perseus is coming tonight,” 
she hummed. “So that’s that.” 

For a while the three sisters worked 






ORAWING BY M. WILOMAN 


THE BRIGHT MEDUSA 


Medusa and her younger sister called forth all the subtlest and most 
serpentine arts of the coquette while Perseus, the coveted gallant, 
waited downstairs. Which was to have him? And would he be 
brilliant or dull? The evening promised to be an emotional crisis 


silently over their coiffures, the two 
elder quite unnerved by what the evening 
promised to bring forth. Argorpola essayed 
a high transformation of cobras, but found 
the effect did not really suit her. She then 
tried a grouping of lovely auburn asps, 
knotted low at the base of her neck. That 
seemed to go better. Medusa, on the other 
hand, was having trouble with her bangs. 
She hesitated for a long time over a really 
charming array of diminutive milk adders. 
As an afterthought, she set off the tout en- 
semble by a yearling python for a bandeau. 
The result, surveyed in the glass, quickened 
the fires of her passion. 

“Argorpola,” she said languorously, “let 
me have Perseus tonight! I think I’ve a 
right to him. After all, I’m the oldest and—” 

“Well I like that! Is it just my impres- 
sion,” she added coldly, “that you think 
Perseus is dumb? And anyway, you’ve got 
that Arcadian coming and now you want—” 

“T think I'll give Perseus another chance. 


I 
mt 


Maybe I’ve been unfair. And I’ve changed 
my mind about the Arcadian. I’m a lit-tle 
tired of that boy. I’ve decided to let Lava- 
loris take him for this evening and then 
ril—” 

The youngest sister laughed throatily. 
“Do you know any more jokes? Why, that 
boy is so idiotic that he thinks the Piraeus 
is a dentifrice. No thank you—” 

“Please don’t be vulgar,” 
interrupted Medusa quietly. 
“T’ve decided, I say. So you'll 
take the Arcadian.” 

When Perseus was heard 
calling up from the parlor, 
Medusa threw a boa grace- 
fully around her shoulders 
and descended the stairs. 

“He’s a pretty boy,” she 
murmured to herself, a glit- 
ter in her eyes, “but if he’s 
a bore I can always turn 
him to stone.... ” 

For what seemed like a 
full hour Argorpola and 
Lavaloris waited in their 
room. The silence below was 
interminable. Even Lavalo- 
ris blushed at it. 

Suddenly the stillness of 
the night was broken. Me- 
dusa’s voice floated up to 
them. There was a dull, dis- 
couraged ring to it. “All 
right, girls—come on down. 
T give up.” 

Argorpola and Lavalo- 
ris in their anxiety rushed 
down pell-mell to see what 
was up. They burst into the 
parlor. An unhappy scene confronted them. 
Medusa’s dejected figure was on the marble 
settee. She pointed accusingly at Perseus. 

“Look at him,” she sobbed. “He’s impos- 
sible. He’s a dummy! I did my best to—to 
draw him out, but—but he w-was too dumb. 
I did what any girl—what any sensible girl 
would do—I turned h-him to stone.” Me- 
dusa’s voice lost itself in fresh sobbing. 

Her two sisters looked toward the spot 
where Perseus should have been, but now 
there was only a statue of Perseus. 

“Then you did,” came Argorpola’s hollow 
tones, “then you did turn him to stone. 
You’re always doing that to my friends. . . .” 

“But you don’t know how stupid he was,” 
Medusa said with finality. And of course 
that ended it. 

And to all young men, the moral of this 
unhappy fable is that not even a high en- 
dowment of beauty will save the swain who 
neglects to read his VANITY FAIR. 

—Joun Lee Manny, Jr. 
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PORTRAIT OF J HAROLO MURRAY 
OF ZIEGFELO'S "RIO RITA” 


DOBBS HATS 


ONCE IN A BLUE MOON THERE COMES A REALLY NEW HAT, OUT 
OF THE ORDINARY IN ITS DESIGN, BUT APPROVED BY GOOD TASTE. 
THE DOBBS SAWN JUAN WILL BE ACCEPTED BY DISCRIMINA~ 
TING MEN AS A PLEASANT CHANGE WHICH AFFORDS AN OPPOR-~ 
TUNITY FOR VARIETY IN THE ASSORTMENT OF HEADWEAR 
NECESSARY FOR PROPER DRESS. 


ADDITIONAL DOBBS ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 98 


DOBBS @ CO_»2 678.620 and 324 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New York 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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VANITY FAR 


Madonna and Child—By MeStrovié 


A Recent Work by the Jugoslav Artist, Some of Whose Sculptures Are on Current Exhibition 


T work in his picturesque studio in Mietacka Ulica, Zagreb, which is the 
artistic, if not the political capital of Jugoslavia, Ivan MeStrovic is presently 
devoting his energies to certain important commissions for his own country and 
America, and also, at intervals, executing inspired compositions such as the above. 
Following the recognition he received at the ill-fated Sesquicentennial Exposition 


in Philadelphia, where he was awarded the Grand Gold Medal, several important 
sculptures by MeStrovié were placed on exhibition at the Art Centre in New 
York City. Special arrangements have just been concluded with the’ sculptor and 
the Jugoslav Government whereby these works are to remain in the galieries 
for another year, thus enabling Americans to become familiar with his work 
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How the Newspapers Are Beginning to Affect the Actual Administration of Justice 


AWYERS have always complained about 
newspaper interference in criminal trials. 
The time has come when the public 
should join in the protest. If counsel for the 
defence of an accused murderer do not begin 
with the assertion that their client’s interests 
have been endangered by sensational attacks 
in the press, then the attorneys for the State 
find it difficult to get a verdict against some ob- 
viously guilty scoundrel because a yellow journal 
has chosen to picture him as a fair-haired boy 
in jeopardy from the wolves of the law. 

A century and a half ago newspapers were 
few, to be sure, and they almost ignored 
murder trials. But the pamphleteers were 
there, with full accounts of the crime; and so 
were the hawkers of ballads and broadsides, 
who were on hand at the gallows foot, to sell 
an account of the execution, the “last dying 
confession” of the prisoner, and a dozen woe- 
ful stanzas about the murder, the shrieks of the 
victim, the wickedness of the assassin, and 
the general inadvisability for a young man to 
take up murder as a career. 

There was, for example, the Rev. Mr. 
Weems, who invented the cherry-tree story 
and other myths about Washington. Before 
1808 he was imparting the news that murder 
is wicked, in such pamphlets as God’s Revenge 
Against Murder, or the Drown’d Wife, with a 
full-page engraving of a notorious rascal 
named Ned Findley, at the height of his evil 
career. Mr. Findley, in a swallow-tail coat, is 
standing up in a canoe, and, in most inhuman 
fashion, prodding with a paddle at Mrs. Find- 
ley, who has fallen (or has been pushed) 
overboard. Evidently a forerunner of Chester 
Gillette——the original of Mr. Dreiser’s Clyde 
Griffiths. 

Thirty or forty years later many of the 
metropolitan journals of today were in exis- 
tence,—four-page papers printed in small 
type. An occasional murder trial, if it were 
notorious and of wide interest, would be fully 
reported with an almost verbatim account of 
each day’s proceedings. The method was 
practically that of the soberer English news- 
papers of today. There was no comment, no 
pictures, and of course, no taking sides either 
with prosecution or defence. 

Thus, in 1833, when the country was excited 
over the trial, at Newport, of the Reverend 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


Mr. Avery, accused of murder, the Evening 
Post of New York banished all the adver- 
tisements from the front page of one issue, 
and devoted the whole of the page to a re- 
port of the sénsational proceedings. This oc- 
curred under the editorship of William Cullen 
Bryant, and was a simple recognition of 
what was of the widest interest at the time. 
Doubtless many people wrote in to ask Mr. 
Bryant if he were bent on perverting public 
taste and corrupting the youth of the land. 
Hitherto, they had supposed that the Post 
was a paper which might be brought into a 
decent home, but now they were forced to 
cancel their subscriptions,—and so on, in a 
vein familiar to every editor. 

So this corruption of the land began with 
the revered author of Thanatopsis and 
To a Waterfowl, and has been going on ever 
since. 

At about the same time, New York had one 
of the earliest of the murders in which the 
victim belonged to the type now described as a 
Broadway Butterfly. This was a young lady 
from Maine, professionally known as Helen 
Jewett. The elder James Gordon Bennett came 
in person to view the scene of the crime, and 
to describe it in the Herald. 


HE nationally famous trial of Professor 

Webster was another New England case to 
be fully reported in New York and other cities. 
Some of the New York and Boston papers 
afterwards published their reports in pam- 
phlet form. 

Two later causes célébres in New York, the 
trial of Mrs. Cunningham in °57, and the in- 
quest after the murder of Mr. Nathan in 1870, 
absorbed most of the newspaper space for 
weeks. Some of the editorial reflections sound 
familiar today: in 1870, for instance, the 
papers all said that there was an “epidemic 
of murder”, or what we now call a crime 
wave. But the reporting of both trials was 
good, conscientious work, sober, orderly and 
intelligible; and so well arranged as to be a 
joy to the social historian who wishes to 
learn what happened. The messy front page 
—upon which nearly all newspapers pride 
themselves today—-had not arrived. 

Jump the gap to the go’s and see what yel- 
low journalism did to vulgarize the press. 


The newspapers were edited primarily for 
morons. Screaming head-lines, pictures artisti- 
cally vile, sentimental feature stories, sob-stuff, 
and the irritating custom gf beginning the 
report with a badly written rehash of the day’s 
proceedings have made newspapers cheap and 
reprehensible. Nevertheless, it is primarily a 
matter of make-up. The accounts published are 
no more sensational, no more scandalous than 
before; they are, if anything, lacking in frank- 
ness, for yellow journalism is often absurdly 
prudish. 


ITH yellow journalism began active in- 

terference of the newspapers in the con- 
duct of criminal law. Not only were the report- 
ers acting more and more as detectives, but the 
newspaper itself decided a case in advance, 
selected a hero or a victim, and proceeded to 
put into effect its own notion of justice. Thus 
a woman reeking with the blood of her vic- 
tims would be reported as a noble Christian, 
undergoing martyrdom at the hands of the 
brutal police and hirelings of the law. Yet 
another woman, if she belonged to a class of 
society habitually denounced by this yellow 
journal, or group of journals, would be 
accused, persecuted and harried by its re- 
porters, and if possible, rushed to conviction 
on trumped-up evidence. Usually the method 
of determining guilt in these editorial courts 
of justice, is quite simple: a “poor” man or 
woman, accused of any crime is not only 
innocent, but a notable example of virtue. 
A “rich” person, however, is guilty, and is to 
be tortured for a few months by reporters and 
photographers, and then lynched by the public 
executioner. 

The good work which has been done, in the 
furtherance of justice, must not be forgotten. 
The active police work by reporters of modern 
newspapers has uncovered crime, and brought 
criminals to justice. Carlyle Harris had _poi- 
soned his victim, and walked off scot free, 
with merely a slight cloud on his reputation. 
Then, a reporter for The World discovered the 
fact of his secret marrige to Helen Potts, and 
an investigation began which finally ended the 
career of a man who very likely would have 
become a professional poisoner. A chance re- 
mark overheard by a reporter and followed 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Treasure Hunting 


VANITY FA 


An Amateur Collector of Trophies Describes His Adventures in the Markets of the World 


the vanity fair, the foire aux vanites, 

yields the largest profits, we can insist 
that there are other markets which have just 
as curious a patronage. In France they go by 
such names as “ham,” “scrap iron,” and even 
“flea” markets, and at times are so paltry that 
they might better be termed “humility fairs.” 
To buy at second hand! What a pleasure for 
ffiose hesitant and poetic natures who will 
always prefer to a new thing an object having 
the patina of time! And to buy at. third, 
fourth, or a hundredth hand! Here is luxury 
indeed, if one loves to speculate as to those 
who preceded him in the possession of the 
coveted object. An instruction and a renunci- 
ation more eloquent than Ecclesiastes! And 
will we not learn to enjoy things all the more 
in feeling that they are only temporarily ours 
and that we in turn must pass them along 
to others? 

Chinese collectors do not appreciate a curio 
unless it has its pedigree; it must be accom- 
panied by a hoary list of purchasers dating 
from the time of its birth—How right they 
are; for on becoming the possessor of some 
antique, we buy whole centuries of history. 
And American collectors are with justice obey- 
ing a similar feeling when they pay a higher 
price for an object which can give some written 
proof of its nobility and show good evidence that 
it has passed through famous collections and 
sales in the course of its adventurous existence. 


( \ RANTED that all is vanity. But though 


UT we are not concerned here with expen- 
sive curios—praise heaven, no! I propose 

to guide my delicate, discerning, and diffident 
readers through those public markets which 
have been held for centuries in the large 
centres of Europe, and to which by the 
strangest and most devious routes are brought 
the products of misery and of theft——and also 
of hazard, miraculous hazard, the father of 
Fortune.—Periodically these markets are sub- 
merged beneath waves coming from one knows 
not what depths; and shortly thereafter they 
are again emptied. Their commodities are 
supplied by the contingencies of taxation and 
of business failure, by changes in custom, 
by revolutions, suicides, and natural death. 
I first do homage to the best of them all, 
the Caledonian Market in London, the least 
Britannic spot in the world. It is held on 
the site of an old stock yard. One sees few 
Englishmen selling here; but it is crowded 
with those peddlers of Central Europe who 
convert this north quarter of London into a 
little New York. And what bargains! There 
never were bargains in New York and there 
have ceased to be bargains in Paris; but in 
London the expert “curio-hunter” still finds 
his reward!—England is a maritime nation 
which has never been gravely troubled by in- 
vasions or revolutions. For four centuries, 


from the humble sailor of Sir Walter Raleigh 
who returned with strange negro or Oceanian 
gods, to the opulent lord who during the rev- 
olution in 1789 bought furniture from the 
royal palaces and cathedrals of France, her 


By PAUL MORAND 


children have been travelling throughout the 
world, collecting and bringing home objects 
of every description. Thus there is no accumu- 
lation elsewhere like that of the British Isles, 
unless perhaps in Holland, another nation of 
shipowners and foreign merchants. 

On Fridays at the stroke of noon you will 
see the Caledonian Market at its height. The 
place is divided off into squares, with a count- 
less number of mediocre businesses all of which 
are more or less disreputable. Here is the 
silverware section, where certain articles lifted 
from the clubs the night before, and butter 
knives and dessert spoons purloined from the 
big hotels and carried off surreptitiously in the 
linings of coats, are offered at disconcertingly 
low prices. Here is the department for pho- 
tographic apparatus, for old tires, for field 
glasses sold by demobilised officers, since 
modern things also grow old. Here, under a 
shed, is the women’s ware: the hand-me-downs 
of coloratura sopranos ruined at gambling; 
old furs; the wardrobes of criminals; the 
fetiches, the stuffed dogs, the trophies of the 
tropical hunt. Gramophones in the open air 
are singing ardently of Italy to a constant 
procession of idlers, women dealers from the 
East End, fashionable adolescents from Chel- 
sea with Oscar Wilde manners and bow ties 
of black satin, young women from Mayfair, 
each eager to furnish her “bijou residence” 
with Early Victorian, and respectable old 
ladies from Beecham Place and Bloomsbury 
who clutter up their rooms with glass paper 
weights, coloured globes, and hair pictures. 


F course “Paris is divine,” dear Anita; 
but Paris is a nude divinity, and one 
too strongly lighted by the glare of the south 
which does not permit its adorers enough 
shadow and mystery. . .. A subway line de- 
posited me outside of Paris one evening, at 
the old-iron market, the foire a la ferraille, 
which is held on the edge of Clignancourt 
during Holy Week. The “ham” or “gammon” 
market is next. We sample the various prepara- 
tions of pork, buy old pictures, ferret out 
some arm-chair which could not get as far as 
the market-house and has at least one antique 
leg. As to modern pictures, they are sold in 
the open at Montmartre at the foire aux 
croutes, the “daub market.” It abounds in false 
Rousseaus and apochryphal Monticellis, in 
those romantic landscapes of Swiss origin with 
a real clock in a painted steeple which the 
saleswoman does not scruple to call “prim- 
itives.” I must admit that these Parisian mar- 
kets are no longer worth much. The English- 
man, alternately extravagant and needy, parts 
with everything that he does not consider 
absolutely necessary. The Frenchman never 
relinquishes anything. He uses his belongings 
until they are threadbare, and puts by in the 
sepulchre of his great rustic closets all that 
he does not need. He absorbs everything and 
gives back nothing. 
This explains why French markets are so 
disappointing. One could apply to them the 
African dialogue between the young hyena 


and its mother. The young hyena found , 
bone and went to show it to the mother hyena, 
The latter said: “Has your father seen it?” 
“Yes.”—Then the mother hyena replied, 
“If your father has seen it you may as well 
throw it away. There is nothing left afte 
that.” 

Was it with you, Clarissa, that we visited 
the Orient-like bazaar of Naples on that steep 
street where, in front of all the houses, they 
make those flying angels, camels, negro kings, 
and shepherds for old cribs? How you loved 
to soil your gloves with the rust of the old iron 
displayed on the sidewalks! You almost wept 
with helpless rage before an enormous lamp 
stand which we could not possibly have re. 
moved (it would have encumbered the tran. 
sept of a cathedral). An old hag had offered 
it to you for three hundred lire; and when, on 
your insistence, she finally came down to fifty, 
you refused—to an accompaniment of hisses 
which pursued us all tlie way to the boat. But 
your day was not in vain, for you had plun. 
dered from the peddlars all those puppets 
with names so complicated that I had to copy 
them down in my notebook, true figurines of 
the Commedia dell’ Arte which my readers 
will be able to find at the rag market of the 
Porta Nolana, on Mondays and Fridays. 


ROM Naples you took me to the Piazza 

Navona in Rome, where German hardware 
hangs among handsome fountains. How many 
times, to humour you, I bent under the burden 
of altar cloths, mixing bowls, wooden saints, 
bodices of phantom courtesans, and caramelled 
fruits! And what an excellent fair used to be 
held before the war in front of the Palazzo 
Farnese. Up until ten years ago, one could 
still find chasubles here and those velvet cos- 
tumes of the eighteenth century which are so 
well made that we simply must buy them, 
whereupon we bury them in drawers and never 
lay eyes on them again!—Around 1917 the 
fugitives from Caporetto who had hidden in 
the woods of the Roman countryside, sold 
their guns here quite rapidly. 

I have a special weakness for the grand 
bazaar of Constantinople; all the excursions, 
voyages, or cruises which I have made in the 
Orient in the company of ‘women have in- 
variably ended there. Shut within a closed 
world, a veritable forbidden city for anyone 
who does not understand the technique and 
the thrills of buying, I have wandered up and 
down this market where, naturally, no Turks 
sell, but only Greeks, Jews and Armenians. 
Tokatlian’s shop is nearby, in the odour of the 
wool of lamb on skewers, in the smoke of 
frying, in the fragrance of‘sour yogurt and of 
anise—all of which is greatly invigorating. We 
penetrate beneath the vaults of this city of 
cells, its walls corroded by dampness, which 
dates from the time of Byzantium and has 
served as a model for all the souks of the 
Orient, such as Fez, Tunis, and Brusa which 
in comparison seem like little country fairs. 
Here is the avenue of tapestries, where there 

(Continued on page 110) 
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After Twenty Years 
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An Old Man Discovers—Too Late—How Narrow the Margin of Tragedy May Be 


Pere Gobin, the village carpenter was 

engaged in removing the old letter box 
which had been fitted into a recess of the wall 
of his shop. Methodical, his large glasses 
balanced on the end of his nose and his lips 
pursed beneath a heavy white moustache, he 
was detaching the wooden panels—when of a 


\ THE postal route was to be changed, 


sudden: ie 


“Well, well.” 

An envelope had slipped through a 
crack between two boards and fallen 
in between the bottom of the box and 
the niche in which the box had rested. 
The letter must have been lying there 
for quite a long while, for it was damp 
end discoloured and had been soiled 
with spider webs and wood ‘dust. 

Old Gobin, adjusting his spectacles, 
wiped the paper with the back of his 
sleeve to make the writing more leg- 
ible. To be sure, the person who was 
expecting this letter had had a good 
long wait! Then suddenly, with a 
start: 

“Ah, this is too much!” 

He read: 

A Monsieur Pierre Gobin 

Soldat au 60e régiment dartillerie 

Marseille 

The letter was addressed to his son, 
to his Pierre, who had become a Grand 
Marshal of artillery and had died in 
Indo-China twenty years ago! 

But who had sent him this letter? 
Old Gobin did not recognize the hand- 
writing as either his own or his wife’s. 
On an impulse he broke open the en- 
velope. And unfolding the paper, he 
held it out in front of him: 


“Dearest Pierre. 

“Forgive me. Things must not be 
allowed to end like that between us. 
It is not possible. Oh yes, I was wrong 
to cross you, to say things which would 
make you angry. But now that you are 
going away I can be frank to you and 
admit that I was not myself. I was 
jealous because, although I felt that 
you should dance with no one but me | 
at the ball, several times you asked that 
dreadful Frisée. I was ashamed to tell 
you this yesterday evening, but that is 
what made me act towards you as I did. 

“Especially since it was your last day = 
of leave, and since I wasn’t going to see any- 
thing more of you for months, I wanted you all 
to myself. Then I lost my head. I have been 
wicked, and unjust. But if you knew how much 
I suffered, merely at the sight of you dancing 
with that horrible woman. Ah, I could have set 
fire to the whole place just to separate you! I 
did say, it is true, that I wanted to break with 
you, that I no longer wanted to become your 
wife. But you should not have taken me seriously. 

“Tell me right away that you are no longer 
angry with me. And first of all, tell me that you 
won’t re-enlist and go away to the other end of 
the earth as you have threatened to do. 

“When I think that you actually left town 
this morning without saying good-bye to me! 





By MICHEL CORDAY 


“No, no, it is not possible. We were going to be 
married in three months, as soon as your period 
of service was over. Everything was arranged 
between us. You were going to speak of it to 
your parents. And now you would leave me, you 
would end everything because of my silliness. 

“I do hope that you have already forgotten 
about it, and that you won't be angry with me 
for long. You see, I am the first to give in. I ad- 








PAINTING BY HELENE PERORIAT 


THE UNDYING FLAME 


(Kindled by a Two Weeks’ Vacation at the Seashore) 


By Georcr S. CHAPPELL 


Those were three lovely days we had Helene! 
Three days of sun, of surf, and sand, and sea... 
And then Corinna called, and heart and brain 

Went out to her—and we had other three. 





Three other days! A swift and furious pace, 

With motor-mad excursions in the night; 
Until, sweet Jessica, I saw your face... 

(Jess is the goddess, standing, on the right.) 


Can I forget, dear girl, the ocean ways 

We sailed together, flecked with snowy foam, 
When, suddenly, I saw my mirrored gaze 

In Elfie’s eyes, and knew I'd found a home. 


Can I forget you all? Your lovely wiles, 

Your tresses’ fragrance, subtle-sweet and heady; 
Your friendly eyes and slow, provoking smiles? 

I'll say I can: in fact. I have already! 





mit that I was wrong. I want my Pierrot to for- 
give his Marie very soon. 

“I love you so much, my darling Pierre. I 
have no one in the world but you. Quick, quick, 
just a brief note saying that you will not re- 
enlist, that you are not leaving, and that it has 
all been forgotten. I send you a thousand kisses. 

“Marie Louvrier.” 

The old carpenter, half blinded with emo- 
tion, let the hand in which the letter was held 
fall to his side, and he stood with both arms 
hanging limp. It was in a moment of reckless- 
ness then, and because of a lovers’ quarrel, 
that the boy had re-enlisted! And he, poor old 
Gobin, had been so proud to think that his son 


would soon win his stripes out there in 
another part of the world. Ah yes, but the 
fever got the better of him. So he had in- 
tended marrying Marie Louvrier but every- 
thing had been spoiled by their quarrel. And 
to think that if this letter had been delivered, 
his son would not be dead! His son would 
have taken over his work long ago, and he 
himself could have retired. There would 
be grand-children. But as it was, he 
and his wife were sad and lonely . ... 

And Marie Louvrier? She still lived 
in the village. A good seamstress. In- 
deed, she was far from young now; 
she was already past forty. And she 
believed that her letter had been de- 
livered! She imagined that her lover 
had not forgiven her. Or rather, she 
must fail to understand it all. She must 
still be revolving this mystery over and 
over again in her thoughts. 

And old Gobin felt a great surge of 
pity and tenderness for the woman 
whom his son had loved. Without 
thinking further, he hurried to the lit- 
tle house where, year after year, she 
had sat alone by her window sewing. 

He could not be angry with her for 
this unfortunate quarrel. He thought 
enly of how she must have suffered 
and waited and then blamed herself 
for the death of her friend, while the 
letter was lying there at the bottom of 
the: box:..... 

He entered. She was sitting in her 
usual place near the upraised curtain. 
She had grown a bit heavy with age, 
and had the poor colour of people 
who seldom go out of doors. And her 
brown hair, parted on either side of 
her head and drawn back from her 
serious face, was commencing to turn 
grey. He would have liked to prepare 
her for the shock, but the words 
escaped him at the door: 

“Here ... here is your letter.” 

At first she did not understand. She 
repeated: 

“My letter?” 

“Yes, your letter te my son. He 
never received it . . . It slipped under 
the box.” 

And suddenly it all became clear tothe 
poor woman. Her life wasted, her sweet- 

—  heartdead! Andall this because of a stu- 
pid accident . . . She became so pale that he 
thought her about to swoon. But she hid her 
face in her hands and brokeinto frightful sobs. 

Old Gobin kept fingering the letter, nearly 
stifled by his own impulse to weep. He could 
not find words to comfort her. At a time when 
she had calmed herself a little, he stammered: 

“You really. loved him?” 

Uncovering her wretched face, all bathed in 
tears, she showed him in one gesture her cold 
room, the quarters of a spinster, where for 
twenty years she had remained faithful to her 
memories. Then, simply: 


“T did.” 
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BEAU BRUMMEL 


Dr. Percy Willingale is in at the 
birth of most of the younger smart 
set. And he makes the Valley of 
Shadows a place of hearts, flowers 
and cooing doves. Everybody is 
happy except the baby who is bored 
to death with Dr. Percy’s gush 
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1927 MODEL 


Dr. Burlap is that most modera 
of medicos, a psychoanalyst, spe- 
cializing in feminine complexes and 
inhibitions, if any. He diagnoses 
at tea, where, under the compelling 
influence of cocktails ad libido, 
his patient loosens up and tells 
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MALADE IMAGINAIRE 
Specializing in imaginary ailments, 
Dr. Zoller is shown treating Mrs. 
Dabwell who, because her husband 
sent her red roses on her birthday 
instead of orchids, thinks she 
ought to sue him for abandonment 





SAW BONES 

Dr. Whittle is that cruel type, 
now happily passing into oblivion, 
the surgeon who believes in the 
minimum of anesthesia and the 
maximum of keen edged tools 


THE IVORY ARCHITECT 


Another survival is Dr. Mohler, 
dental surgeon, whose favourite 
song is, ‘““With a long, long pul. 
and a strong, strong pull,’”’ accom- 
panied by his victim’s screams 


VANITY FaAlp 




















LADY ... LADY 


Another new type of healer is the 
attractive lady-doctor, in contrast 
to the frumps usually associated, in 
tke old days, with feminine 
physicians. Such is little Gladys 
Limpet, M. D., who charges twenty 
dollars a visit . . an) is worth it! 








Those Merry Medical Men! 


A Historical Outline of Some Ancient and Modern Disciples of Asculapius 
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The City of Dreadful Confusion 


One Superfluous Citizen of New York Objects to the Existence of all the Others 


T 8.15 on a rainy evening in New York 
last Winter my town car picked up a 
pleasant dinner party and started for 

the Plymouth Theatre where nightly and 
sweetly The Pirates of Penzance was being 
played. (This nonchalant reference to my 
town car gives a fine, hoity-toity accent to 
the ensuing plaint and would mislead only 
those who never happen to have seen it in a 
good light. I had won it the preceding May 
in a game of cribbage. A little later I sold it 
thankfully for a cool $54. Among its some- 
what resentful intimates, it was familiarly 
known as The Old Sieve. But that is another 
story.) 

The dinner had been given by the Crosby 
Gaiges. The guests beside myself were Frank 
Swinnerton, the novelist, and Mrs. Swinnerton, 
who were sailing back exhausted to London 
that week, and the newly arrived Osbert Sit- 
well, currently described in the press (by 
himself, perhaps) as the visiting English iro- 
nist. In the midst of worried speculation as to 
whether a taxi could be had on such a night, 
I dazed and crushed them all saying with offen- 
sively quiet dignity that my town car was 
below. I always called it my town car. To be 
sure, I had no country car. I did not even have 
a suburban car. 

It was 8.25 when the Old Sieve rounded the 
corner of Madison Avenue into Forty-fifth 
Street. Ahead of us the night lamps of the 
Plymouth beckoned in the golden blur which 
traced the course of Broadway as a cloud of 
dust tells the scout when cavalry is on the 
move along some distant road. 

The theatre was perhaps a third of a mile 
away. We had a good ten minutes before the 
overture would begin. Why, we even had five 
minutes before the hour it was advertised to 
begin. But it must have seemed to the wonder- 
ing aliens as if all the motor vehicles in New 
York had capriciously elected to drive through 
Forty-fifth Street to Broadway that night. 
And dashing along in this raucous glacier of 
traffic, it took us precisely forty-five minutes 
to cover that third of a mile. We arrived at our 
seats just about in time to see the curtain 
descend on the first act finale, to fish in the 
dusk for our hats and go forth to smoke a 
cigarette during the intermission. 


FTER the performance my town car bobbed 
up miraculously at the very door of the 
theatre. I had the illusion of its swooping 
expertly to meet me in the nick of time, but 
perhaps it had merely been blockaded there 
since it dropped us, unable to get away. The 
rain had stopped, the stars winked overhead 
and we were all scattering on our respective 
mischiefs. The visiting English ironist an- 
nounced that he was due in Harlem at mid- 
night, on exploration bent. His tryst was some 
murky cabaret at a famous crossroads of our 
latter-day Ethiopia. How far off might that be? 
I gave two miles as a rough estimate and 
offered to drive him there. 
“But I've made a definite promise to be 
there at midnight. That gives me only an hour,” 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


he said. “I am afraid I shall have to walk.” 

And off he went up the street afoot. 

I tell this mild anecdote not because it was 
an extraordinary picture of New York life but 
because it was a quite painfully ordinary one. 
The rain exaggerated slightly, but only slight- 
ly, the grotesque and hysterical congestion 
which, on any night, makes the main road- 
ways converging on Times Square seem like 
the swarming radii from the stadium just 
after the Army and Navy Game. 

Even on a starry night of no importance, 








MR. WOOLLCOTT ON HIS WAY 


New York critic and 
flaneur attempts to walk through the 
surging crowds of the town in a vain 
Struggle to get to the theatre on time 
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when no World Series and no returning Lind- 
bergh lifts the stream of visitors to flood tide, 
the streets threading the theatre district pre- 
sent the same monstrous spectacle of snarled, 
churning, chattering traffic. 

Nor can you escape its oppressive tedium 
and endless exasperation by virilely scorning a 
taxi and going afoot. You may swing down 
some distant sidestreet for a while, as free and 
as proud as the cat that walked by his lone. 
But as you approach the great midway, the 
crowd thickens, coagulates. It sucks you in, 
picks you up, crawls along with you, halting 
and eddying fitfully from time to time and 
deposits you at last like a stranded cockle- 
shell on the doorstep of some playhouse per- 
haps—who knows?—the very one you had 
meant to go to all along. 

Your feelings and your raiment are equal- 
lv rumpled. Your toes have been trodden 
to a pulp. You have been degradingly mauled 
by the witless democracy of which you are a 
sheeplike part. You try to remember whether 
you have just been anachronistically mixed 
up in some campus cane-rush or have merely 
been shopping for a few Christmas trinkets 
in the jolly December stampede at Macy’s. 
You realize with something of a Where-am-I? 
start that the place oddly resembles the lobby 
of a theatre and you totter gratefully to your 
seat, there to enjoy such portions of the play 
as you can hear above the swish of programs, 


the good heart-to-heart talk about poor 
Maymie—going on in the seat ahead of you— 
and the audible bronchitis of the other play- 
goers who sit back and accompany the play 
by strumming softly on their catarrhs. Into 
these familiar sounds is woven the cawing of 
a thousand Klaxons from the sulky traffic jam 
in the nearby street, the sharp football signals 
of the taxi-starters and now and again the 
shuddering detonation of dynamite, where the 
nightworkers, bless their hearts, are burrow- 
ing at perfectly splendid new subways so that 
more and more lovely people will be able to 
squeeze into New York. Of course at ma- 
tinées, you do not hear all these reverbera- 
tions. They are drowned out by the riveting 
machines at work next door, like busy little 
beavers, on a brand new theatre. 


HIS is really what going to the play is like 

in the increasingly unbelievable city of New 
York. In a fit of nostalgia for other days and 
other ways, I tried not long ago to think 
myself back into the Mauve Decade when it 
was possible to dine with some leisure and 
move slowly through tranquil streets to see 
a mannerly play. My conjuring brought forth 
something like this: 

You would have a duck at Delmonico’s or the 
Café Martin, jump into a hansom and, through 
the still bland September dusk, clop-clop over 
to the Empire, passing Stanford White, per- 
haps, in the lobby, or Harry Thurston Peck or 
William Travers Jerome. Or, for that matter, 
Edna MacCauley. Or Elsie De Wolfe. But 
enough of this small Beer. 

It is 8.15 and Acton Davies is already twit- 
tering in his seat. The rising curtain reveals a 
stately living room with a glimpse of green 
garden and hedgerow through the wide French 
windows. A pretty parlour maid enters, carrying 
a bowl of posies and the talent revealed by her 
getting it all the way to the piano without 
dropping it fills the audience with predictions 
that C. F. will star her before Christmas. A 
disdainful butler enters next, and from their 
talk you learn what a pother old Mr. Arbuth- 
not is making about the harum-scarum Lady 
Vi’s indiscretion and how suspicious it is that 
young Master Eric has ordered his mare sad- 
dled for eleven. 

Then the stage gradually grows populous 
with handsome and faintly catarrhal English 
actresses who are in a good deal of a flutter be- 
cause that bluff, misogynistic Mr. Hal Arbuth- 
not is due that very day from his rubber planta- 
tion in the Straits Settlement. One of them 
would give a penny for poor dear Diana’s 
thoughts, but the little slyboots won't speak 
and, indeed, is starting to escape to the vicar- 
age through the gap in the garden hedge when, 
to the barking of a few good beagles and mur- 
murs of “This must be he now!” (of which the 
virtuosity in sheer grammar makes these En- 
glish playwrights the despair of their American 
cousins) John Drew enters. There is rain of 
applause from the twilight of the auditorium, 
so steady, so persistent, so fond, that after a 
half-hearted effort to begin his réle, he must 
needs stop and bow a suave, half-amused bow, 
a twinkling bow. 

The reviewers out front make mental note of 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


A Story of Married Life Which Gives Renewed Proof of Woman’s Inconsistency 


E could not wait any longer in the 

carriage. He got out and paced up and 

down. It was dark already; the few 
street lamps alight in this quiet, deserted 
locality flickered faintly in the wind. It had 
stopped raining. The pavements were nearly 
dry, but the unpaved roads were still damp, 
and little pools had formed here and there. It 
was curious, Franz thought, that here, only 
a hundred yards from the Prater, one might 
seem to be transported into a remote Hun- 
garian country town—it was perfectly safe, 
surely. She would meet no dreaded acquain- 
tances in this quarter. 

He looked at his watch. Seven—and dark 
as night already. Autumn had come early this 
year—with its confounded storms. He turned 
up his coat-collaz and paced up and down 
more quickly. “Half an hour more,” he said 
to himself, “and I can go. Ah! I wish almost 
I could go now.” He was standing at the cor- 
ner, from where he could see the street she 
would come by. 

Yes, to-day she would come, he thought, 
while he held onto his hat, which the wind 
threatened to blow off. It was Friday. The 
professorial staff had its committee meeting 
to-day. So she could get away and would not 
be afraid to stay out late. He heard the ring- 
ing of the trams, and the clock of the nearest 
church began to strike. The street became less 
deserted, and more people passed him; they 
were mostly, it seemed to him, shop hands 
whose places of business closed at seven. All 
walked quickly and were engaged in a sort 
of duel with the storm, which made walking 
difficult. No one observed him, except that 
now and then a shop girl or two regarded him 
with shy curiosity. Suddenly he saw a familiar 
figure approaching. He hastened to meet her. 
“No carriage,” he thought. “Can it be she?” 

It was, and when she saw him she quick- 
ened her footsteps. 

“You are walking?” he asked. 

“IT sent the carriage away at the Carl The- 
atre. I had an idea I had been driven by the 
same man before.” 


GENTLEMAN passed them and gave her 

a curious glance. The young man fixed 
his eyes on him sharply, almost with a threat- 
ening air, and the gentleman hurried on. She 
looked after him. 

“Who was it?” she asked anxiously. 

“I don’t know. Here it’s not likely we shall 
meet anyone, so make your mind easy. Now 
let us get into the carriage without further 
delay.” 

“Is it your carriage?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s open!” 

“An hour ago it was quite fine.” 

They approached the carriage and got in 
quickly. 

“Coachman!” the young man called. 

“Where is he?” she asked. 

Franz looked round him. “Incredible!” he 
exclaimed. “The fellow is nowhere to be 
seen.” 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


“Good gracious!” she cried softly. 

“Wait a minute, child; he can’t be far off.” 

Franz opened the door of a little public- 
house; there the coachman was sitting at a 
sniall table with several others. He jumped up. 

“Coming directly, Sir,” he said, and, stand- 
ing, finished his glass of wine. 

“What the deuce are you thinking about?” 

“Beg pardon, Sir, ll be there in a minute.” 

He hurried, reeling a little, to the horses’ 
heads. 

“Where do you want to drive to, Sir?” 

“Prater—Sommergarten,” was the answer. 

The young man got in. The woman was 
hiding, almost crouching, in the corner under 
the raised hood of the carriage. 

Franz caught hold of her hands. She did 
not move. “Won't you at least say “How do 
you do?’” he asked. 

“Please leave me alone for a moment. I 
am still quite out of breath,” she begged. 


E leaned back in his corner. Both were 

silent for a time. The carriage had turned 
into the Prater drive; had passed the Tage- 
thoff Memorial, and in a few seconds was fly- 
ing through the dark, shady avenue. Emma 
suddenly threw her arms round her lover. He 
lifted the veil lightly that separated him from 
her lips, and kissed her. 

“To think that I am with you at last!” she 
said. 

“Do you realize how long it is since we 
saw each other last?” 

“Not since Sunday.” 

“Yes, and then it was only at a distance.” 

“What do you mean? You were at our 
house.” 

“Yes, that’s true, but it doesn’t do to come 
there. I shall not come any more. What’s the 
matter?” 

“A carriage passed us!” 

“My dear child, the people who are driv- 
ing in the Prater to-day won’t concern them- 
selves about us.” 

“IT know; but still someone might look in.” 

“No one could recognize us.” 

“All the same, I would rather drive another 
way.” 

“As you please.” 

He called to the coachman, who didn’t seem 
to hear. Then he leaned out and touched him 


on the elbow. The coachman turned round. 


“Drive back again. And what are you lash- 
ing the horses up like that for? We are in no 
hurry. . . . Take us down the avenue which 
leads to the Reichsbriicke.” 

“You mean the Reichsstrasse?” 

“Yes, but don’t gallop. There is no sense 
In it. 

“I beg pardon, Sir, but the storm makes the 
horses so wild.” 

“Oh, of course, the storm.” 

Franz sat down again. 

The coachman turned the horses’ heads, 
and they drove back. 

“Why didn’t I see you yesterday?” she 
asked. 


“How could 1?” 


“T thought you were invited to my sister's.” 

“Ah! so I was.” 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

“Because it’s intolerable to see you among 
other people. Pll never do it again.” i 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Where are we?” she asked next. 

They were driving under the railway bridge 
into the Reichsstrasse. 

“This leads to the Danube,” said Franz, 

“We are onthe way to the Reichsbriicke. . ,, 
No one we know here,” he added mockingly, 

“The carriage jolts horribly.” 

“Yes, we are nearly on the pavement again,” 

“Why does he drive in zigzags?” 

“Does he?” But it struck him, too, that the 
carriage was swaying from side to side with 
unnecessary violence. He did not comment on 
it, however, for fear of increasing her anxiety, 

“I have a great deal to say to you to-day, 
Emma. I want to talk very seriously.” 

“Then you must begin at once. I must be in 
at nine.” 

“Two words can decide the whole matter.” 

“Goodness! what is that?” she cried out. 
The carriage had got on the tram-line, and as 
the coachman tried to get it off it made a 
curve so sharp that it threatened to upset. 
Franz caught hold of the coachman’s cape. 

“Look out! You’re drunk!” he called to him. 

With difficulty the coachman brought the 
horses to a standstill. “But, Sir...” 

“Come, Emma, let us get out.” 

“Where are we?” 

“At the bridge. The storm has gone down. 
Let us walk a little. It’s impossible to talk 
properly in the carriage.” 

Emma lowered her veil and followed. 

“Don’t you call this stormy enough for any- 
one?” she exclaimed as a blast caught her 
skirts. 

He took her arm and directed the coach- 
man to drive slowly after them. 


> 


HEY walked on. As they slowly climbed 
on to the bridge, they did not speak, and 

when they heard the water rushing beneath 
them they stood still for a moment to listen. 
Intense darkness encompassed them. The wide 
river stretched away grey and blurred in its 
outline; in the distance they saw the glimmer 
of red lights reflected in the water like tremu- 
lous ribbons of light; the river on the opposite 
side seemed to lose itself in fields of blackness. 
Now there sounded a distant thunder that 
gradually came nearer; involuntarily they 
looked in the direction whence the red lights 
shimmered; trains with illuminated windows 
rolled out between iron arches as if born of 
the night, and disappeared as suddenly as 
they came. The thunder subsided by degrees, 
and all was still again. Only the wind came in 
sharp gusts. After a long silence, Franz said: 

“This must end. We must go.” 

“Naturally,” replied Emma softly. 

“IT mean we must go away together.” 

“It would never do.” 

“That’s because we are cowards, Emma; 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Helen Hayes—Back to Broadway 


The Barrie Heroine Returns From Europe to Appear in “Coquette,” a New Play by George Abbott 
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EUGENE SPEICHER— 
AMERICAN 
Mr. Speicher’s palette not in- 
frequently suggests the subtly 
glowing chromatic scale of Re- 
noir and the later French painters 


ELLIOT AND FRY 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN— 
ANGLO-IRISH 
Wittily christened the 
Rolls-Royce of portraiture, 
Sir William has enjoyed 
a truly amazing career 
since his relatively obscure 
Slade School days. He is 
the most prolific and popu- 
lar of British Portraitists 


FULOP EDE LASZLO— 
HUNCARIAN 
A typical internationalist 
in his artistic sympathies. 
It is, however, in his 
native Hungary, or in 
Vienna, that one sees Lasz- 
16’s indubitably best work 























AUGUSTUS E. JOHN— 
BRITISH 
An individualist, and con- 
temptuous of conventions, 
social or aesthetic, Augus- 
tus John, at his best, dom- 
inates British art alike in 
portraiture and in his clear- 
toned and decorative murals 


KNOEDLER 








VANITY FARR 


CUVEEN 
OSWALD BIRLEY— 
BRITISH 


It is the sitter as he appears to 
normal vision that interests Mr. 
Birley. The artist’s view-point is 
essentially objective and realistic 


CHARLES HOPKINSON 
—AMERICAN 


To the not particularly 
compelling panorama of 
American portraiture, Mr. 
Hopkinson adds welcome 
clarity of tone, a refreshing 
sense of character, while 
striking, and maintaining, 
a genuinely native note 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA— 
SPANISH 


The inheritor and perpetu- 
ator of the classic tradi- 
tion of Peninsular por- 
traiture, Zuloaga bestrides 
the art of his country like 
the old, proverbial colossus 


Leading Contemporary Portrait Painters 


Portraits of Some Men Who Typify the Different Schools of Portraiture Now Currently in Vogue 
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A Sort of Defense of Mothers 





A Brief for the Old Fashioned People Who Still Respect the Best Traditions of the Home 


HAT are you going to do if you love 

\\ your mother? For that matter what 

are you going to do if you hate her? 
The boys with the new psychology will get you 
if you don’t watch out. They will get you in 
any case. 

Of course, at this late date I do not need 
to point out what happens to men who love 
their mothers—spots before the eyes, sudden 
iddiness, and even discomfort after meals. 
And the hair falls out. 

Not even a painter of the acid courage of 
Whistler would dare today to paint a por- 
trait of his mother or if he did so his obli- 
sation would be to blacken at least one eye 
and make the nose a flaming scarlet. So boldly 
I declare that the young gentlemen in the 
schools of advanced writing, versifying and 
painting have gone too far. No man need ac- 
cept this modern rule and hate his mother. 
To me there is nothing necessarily neurotic in 
the statement, “I think my mater, when in 
sood health and sober, has her moments.” 
r To write, as some have done, in novel and 
in play, as if maternal affection were only 
slightly less painful and fatal than a hanging, 
is to betray suspicious emotion. The Freudians 
will get you on the rebound. No man is free 
from a fixation when he has a_ tendency 
to tantrums. And when anyone tells you, 
“Frankly [ dislike my mother” put him down 
as one not yet free from the rope marks of 
the silver cord. 


AM all for much more calmness concerning 
ies The day set aside by the florists 
and confectioners as a holiday of adulation 
does not appeal to me but even if one neglects 
to proffer candy he need not send bombs. I 
would not deny that I have known men who 
suffered in body and in soul from a surplus 
of maternal affection and interference, but I 
think that modern thought is not quite fair to 
the extreme difficulties of the situation. Being 
a mother is just about the last job in the 
world I would choose to take. Shower atten- 
tion on the infant and he becomes dependent 
and grows up with an inferiority complex. 
Neglect him and he loses ego satisfaction, be- 
comes dependent and grows up with an in- 
feriority complex. It’s all very complicated. 

Moreover a parent ean’t forever go around 
saying to himself, “Just what effect will my 
present phrase have upon this young one 
twenty years from now?” There are a few 
standard devices for curbing the exuberance 
of infants and some of them are probably 
harmful. “If you’re not a good little boy I'll 
take you out and give you to the great big 
policeman.” Doubtless this has been said in 
millions of homes and the scar of the scare 
is with us yet. 

The curious thing is that people threatened 
by the policeman bogey do not all behave 
similarly in later life. Some grow up with a 
terrific respect and fear of authority. It is 
possible to find poor psychic cripples who go 
about the world saying, “Yes, sir” to assistant 
managing editors and the vice-presidents of 





By HEYWOOD BROUN 


small banks. But it isn’t always that way. In 
the spring of the year there will be somewhere 
along the Atlantic seaboard a collegiate riot 
in which certain students will steal the clubs 
and helmets, too, of the officers sent against 
them. Analyze the wild fury in the most sav- 
age student and without much doubt you will 
find a young man whose nurse or old black 
mammy threatened to ship him to a policeman 
when he whimpered. But this particular in- 
dividual did not grow up with any marked 
respect for authority. Instead of being afraid 
that cops would get him he made it his busi- 
ness to get the cops. This process is known 
as over-compensation and is on the whole 
delightful. 


NCE, when I was small and finicky in 

feeding, they took the lunch with which 
I coyly toyed and gave it to a black spaniel. 
Rover was his name. The whole thing comes 
back to me as if it were yesterday. Unfor- 
tunately the incident has marred my later life 
to a considerable degree. Now when I dine 
at any house where dogs beg about the table 
there is always danger of a situation. If my 
host or hostess happens to hand down so 
much as a partridge wing to the poor pets 
a sudden and uncontrollable wave of anger 
surges over me. It is the memory of that an- 
cient incident. My unconscious mind whispers 
to me, “They are going to take your dinner 
and give it to the dog.” It was actually lunch 
that Rover got but things do become a little 
twisted in the unconscious. And in a fit of 
buried rage and fear I lash out with both feet. 
With my right foot I kick the host and with 
my left the hostess. At times this is resented 
and there are houses to which I never have 
been asked more than once. However, they 
occassionally take the gesture to mean, “Why 
not a highball?” and so my complex has its 
compensations. 

But to get more close to the subject I want 
to coatend that the present day realists have 
put too much emphasis on the tribulations of 
children who are coddled, frustrated, stifled 
and misunderstood by their parents. Is no- 
body ever any more going to pay tribute to 
the amount of stifling a woman must endure 
in raising a child? Any mother who takes 
care of an infant for fifteen or twenty years 
without throwing him into the pend deserves 
a medal. What if she has marred his psychic 
life? If that is all that happens to him I 
think the young person has an exceedingly 
iucky break. 

Now I have known grown persons, some of 
them parental, who said that they leved chil- 
dren. The statement is silly. Anybody who 
loves children in the large lacks discrimina- 
tion. Some of the most unpleasant bores, cads 
and bounders I have ever met were little 
fellows less than five years old. It is reason- 
able and possible to be fond of a few care- 
fully selected children. But even in this in- 
stance there must be some limit as to the 
amount of time you wish to spend with them. 
No grown person can spend twenty-four hours 


a day with a child and have any honest 
emotion toward him except great repugnance. 
Indeed I doubt if a sensitive adult can spend 
more than five. 

There is no use denying the self-evident 
fact that the habits of children are horrid. 
Much has been written of fundamental sex- 
antagonism. I suppose it does exist but it is 
no more deeply rooted than the inevitable 
opposition of infant and adult. Although an 
adult myself, I don’t want to appear preju- 
diced in the matter. There is much to be said 
against adults. The issue between child and 
grown person has nothing of morality in it. 
The gulf fixed between them is one of taste. 
A child of six months shares no interests in 
common with me. He likes food and drink for 
which I have no fondness. There is no in- 
tellectual bond. His idea of a good time is to 
seize upon my nose and twist. There are a 
hundred things which I like better. 


pe pity of it all lies in the fact that the 
community refuses to recognize the fact 
that these infants in our land are aliens. 
Never is the cry raised, “If they don’t like it 
here why don’t they go back where they came 
from?” And it is obvious that the infants d> 
not like the civilization which we have pre- 
pared for them. There’s no grumbler like a 
young one. It has been said of me that under 
proper stimulus I grow grouchy. A legend 
is abroad that as soon as I get $100 behind 
I go in for moaning and for groaning. This 
may be true and yet I remain a saint compared 
to a child into whom a pin is sticking. ’'m a 
saint even compared to a child into whom no 
pin is sticking. The only remedy for the whole 
sad mess is segregation. Let us have separate 
pullmans and smokers on all the trains. No 
child should be allowed into an adult waiting 
room and the better hotels and restaurants 
ought to bar them. Nor does one have to be 
all child to fall into the proscribed classifica- 
tien. One drop of infantile blood and you have 
a kiddie even though he may wear a thirty four 
year old size. 

Accordingly I call upon all men, including, 
the modernists, to take off their hats to the 
American mother. If there were no children 
the world would not go on. There could be 
a debate as to whether or not it should but 
after very careful deliberation I should be 
inclined to say “Yes”. Rearing children is not 
a pleasant job. Maybe it isn’t a woman’s work 
but fortunately that tradition has been set up. 
Mother love can be at times a destructive 
thing but I don’t know that children, the little 
nuisances, deserve anything better. 

Surely if it is the fashion for emancipated 
men to speak of mothers with extreme in- 
difference or dislike, parents have an equal 
right to be cavalier with their children. Mater- 
nal affection should be permissible; it ought 
not to be obligatory. 

My suggestion is that every man born into 
the world alive should be allowed to choose 
his own mother when he arrives at the age 
of discretion. 
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Miss Q. Wants To Marry 


An Enlightened Daughter and Her Mother Discuss Some Matrimonial Problems 


CENE: A _ first-class compartment in 
S Simplon-Orient Express train en route to 

Venice. Characters: A mother and her 
daughter. 

DAUGHTER: Mother, in a few minutes we'll 
arrive in Venice. It’s about time to go through 
our war-plan once more.-Now then, so far you 
know only that we are going to the Excelsior 
Hotel at the Lido . 

Moruer: . . . Because you want to get 
married. 

DavuGHTER: Quite correct. It’s there I want 
to find the man to whom I intend to attach my 
life and fate. 

Morner: That’s clear. As clear as day. It’s 
a short and wise plan. In Venice and on the 
Lido one can find the man who fulfills all the 
desired requirements. Why, then, do we need 
a plan worked out in all its details in advance? 
All one needs is a liitle luck? 

DaucuTer: Just what do you call “a little 
luck”? 

Moruer: A young, healthy, wealthy, honest 
and morally responsible man who falls in love 
with you and marries you. 

Daucuter: On this point our ideas are in 
direct opposition. 

Mortuer: Why? 

Daucuter: Because you are 45 and I am 
20. You belong to a past generation; I, to a 
new one. We two will never understand each 
other. 


OTHER: Perhaps—when small matters 

are in question. As far as dancing, 
dresses, flirtations, travels, and things like 
these are concerned, I know that my opinions 
differ from yours. But when marriage is at 
stake, I doubt whether you want something 
else than what I’ve: just outlined to you: a 
husband who is young, healthy, wealthy, 
honest, and is morally responsible. 

Davucuter: I don’t agree with you, mother. 

Motuer: My child, let’s consider the re- 
quirements one by one. You'll admit that he 
should be young. 

Daucuter: No. He should be old. I am 
twenty. And today the wisest difference be- 
tween the ages of husbands and wives is forty 
years. Therefore, he should be at least sixty. 
If he is older, all the better. 

Motuer: Shocking! 

Davucuter: Not at all. Only wise. The ideal 
husband should be passive in every respect. He 
should not stir up the peace of my nerves by 
making me fall in love with him or by making 
me suffer the pains of jealousy. He should 
not demand children. All of his paternal in- 
stincts should be reserved for me, as if I were 
his child. And, above ail, his will should be 
brilliant and positively uncontestable. 

Motuer: My second stipulation was: he 
should be wealthy. 

Daucuter: On this point, there is but a 
very slight difference between our opinions. 
You say that he be rich. I say that he be 
richer. Much richer. Even richer than that. 
As a matter of fact, I set no limits as to his 


wealth. 
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Mortuer: Too great a fortune brings worries, 
my child. 

DavucuTer: For him. Not for me. 

Motuer: Thirdly: health. 

Davucuter: Wrong again. Once he is old, he 
shouldn’t be healthy, either. There’s nothing 
more uncomfortable in the world than an old 
man who, after drawing up his last will and 
testament, lives for thirty more years, playing 
golf and smoking strong, black cigars. I 
should die of shame if my husband were to be 


——_— 
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By Evita BENNETT 





I hear the sound of laughter clear, 
The lilting music of the dance; 

I breathe the perfumed atmosphere, 
Entangled in Romance. 

The hours come and soon are gone, 
I dream until the break of dawn: 

A drooping rosebud in a vase 

Has brought me to these idle ways. 





féted by his fellow club-members as a cente- 
narian. On the other hand, I am not blood- 
thirsty: all I wish is that he be just as sick as 
most old gentlemen are. I mean those old gen- 
tlemen whose organs quit service one after an- 
other, and not suddenly, but, like faithful 
old servants, only after serving notice first. 

Mortuer: Horrifying! 

Daucuter: Not at all. Merely, wise. 

Moruer: Fourth condition: honesty. 

Daucuter: That is not absolutely necessary. 
If I were to adhere to this stipulation, my 
choice among rich men would be strictly 
limited. And I want to make my selection 
from among all the rich men. If I were look- 
ing for a cashier, mother dear, or for a man 
to whom I could safely entrust the manage- 
ment of my business, I should be rather par- 
ticular about his honesty. But I’m looking for 
a husband, dearest. 

Mortuer: I'll faint in a second! 

DavcuterR: You'll not, mother. You’ve been 
promising that for many long years and have 
never yet done it. 

Mortuer: After all this, I hardly dare men- 
tion the last condition. I mean that he must 


possess a sense of moral responsibility, 
Daucuter: Your anxiety is perfectly justi. 
fied, mother dear. In view of the fact that the 
man under discussion will be of the species 
commonly known as “first husbands”, the aim 
is to get rid of him quickly and easily and yet 
so that the money should stay with me. If we 
find a man without the slightest trace of moral 
responsibility, we are acquitted from the un- 
pleasant and not too noble worry of counting 
on his decease. An immoral man may provide 
me with a thousand grounds for a perfectly 
divine divorce. If I have a bit of luck, that is 
to say: if the man is very immoral, I’ve good 
chances for a highly scandalous divorce case. 
And you know very well, dearest, that it is 
these divorce cases which show up the woman 
most advantageously and most sympatheti- 
cally, and which earn the most money for her. 
From such cases women generally emerge sur- 
rounded by the sympathy and love of the 
whole world, and, to boot, in the possession of 
a neat little fortune. Then, mother darling, as 
a young, unhappy, sympathetic, and rich 
divorced woman, I can have the kind of hus- 
band I really want. And then—but only then 
—I shall have brains enough to choose a 
young, healthy, wealthy, honest, and morally 
responsible man from among the countless 
thousands who will undoubtedly report. 


OTHER: My dearest child, I have but 
one more humble question to ask you. 

DaucuTer: Yes, dearest? 

Motuer: Why couldn’t you start off im- 
mediately with the type I suggested? 

DauGuTeER: Because that would be a most 
risky enterprise, dearest. If he is young, I may 
fall hopelessly in love with him, and if he 
were to maltreat me, I might not have enough 
strength to divorce him. A rich young man 
may lose his fortune,—septuagenarians rarely 
go bankrupt. A healthy young man may con- 
tract a deadly disease, but an old man is just 
naturally sick. A morally responsible young 
man may easily be led to dissipation by the 
million temptations of the world, but where an 
aged roué is concerned such a thing cannot 
happen. If I marry a young man, I shall, in 
all probability, have to spend decades with 
him, during which time I may fall in love with 
some one else—and he, too, may fall in love 
with another woman. The tragedies resulting 
from these possibilities are excluded from the 
beginning when my method is applied. 

Mortner: And the children? 

Daucurter: With an old man for a husband 
the danger of children is diminished. 

Motuer: In my time they used to say: the 
blessing of children. 

Daucuter: Your horrified expression be- 
trays that you are thinking of danger instead 
of blessing in my case. 

Motue_nr: I’m in despair! 

Davucuter: By providing through my first 
husband a sound financial background for the 
welfare of my children from my second hus- 
band, I do what every good mother ought to 

(Continued on page 100) 
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STEICHEN——AT CULVER CITY 


The Incurably Romantic John Gilbert 


The Popular Screen Actor Has Recently Completed a Celluloid Version of ««Anna. Karenina 
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A NEGRO ADOLESCENT 


The drawing shown above, and 
the others on this page, are 
sketches made during the past 
year in New York by Miguel 
Covarrubias, the Mexican artist, 
whose work is now well known 
to the readers of Vanity Fair 


The Sketches are 


by COVARRUBIAS 


New York’s Negro Types 
Observed by Our Artist 





LENOX AVENUE SHEIK 
A popular attendant at Small’s 
coloured cabaret. Where ladies are 
concerned he is generous to a 
fault; unexcelled as a dancer, 
singer, kidder and all-round mixer 





NEGRO BOXER 


The above drawing, and a hundred other 
sketches of Negro types by the same 
artist, will soon be published, in book 
form, with the imprint of Alfred A. Knopf 





“BLUES” 
Study of a type that is 
now most popular in 
vaudeville and musical re- 
vue on and off Broadway— 
the coloured “blues” singer 


DANCING WAITER 


Here we see one of the 
amusing dancing waiters, 
who have become impor- 
tant features of the col- 
oured cabarets of Harlem 
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HARLEM MATRON 


Note the extreme simplification 
in this drawing; observe that 
nothing is indicated save the bare 
anatomical essentials. This is only 
one of the scores of negro types 
studied and put on paper by our 
artist during his stay in New York 
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America and the Beautiful 
An Inquiry Into the Ravages of a Nation With All the Money in the World, and Little Taste 


Shiraz, Persia. 
HEY told me the story in Persia of a 
[arate sad rug which was being woven 
in the hills of Kashan. Not in the memory 
of my host had such a magnificent carpet been 
stretched upon the loom. He would say it was 
priceless. You Americans—he shrugged—you 
can afford to buy those things. For us it is 
something that only a Shah could own. Well. 

The woman sat weaving in a tent of coarse 

black burlap in the center of a flat 
and pebbled plain. The hot sun and 
the cold wind were tempered by the 
screen of dark cloth, and they played 
in a checkered shadow gently upon the 
creation of silken threads which she 
guided hour by hour along her hand- 
made loom. A child with grains of 
rice in the corner of its lip slept with 
two dogs before the charcoal fire; an 
iron bowl was half-full of rice beside 
it, and a china tea-pot blackened with 
soot simmered on the coals. The 
woman’s fingers struck like accurate 
lightning against the strings of her 
loom; and her eyes wandered casually 
from her handiwork to the slow tea- 
pot, to a nursing she-goat on a pile 
of rugs in the far corner, to a triangle 
of light where one side of the burlap 
tent had been thrown back upon the 
roof and revealed the hot, uneasy 
plain where camels cropped the sparse 
grass, and the white tails of four 
antelopes bobbed into sight and out of 
sight in an indefinite distance. Rose- 
colored and pale green hills wavered 
above the blue mirage into a blue sky. 
The rose and the green and the blue 
were still there, under her finger-tips, 
as her wandering eyes returned dully 
to the colored strands of silk which 
she knotted and pounded and wove 
with careful, definite rhythm into the 
carpet upon her loom. 

The weave? My host spread his fingers in 
silence. You only see such carpets in Ispahan 
and in Kashan. Not the Sarouks, nor the long 
narrow Kureestans nor even the flowered Ker- 
mans are so fine as these rugs from the north. 
The delicate design, the tracery, the subtle 
overtones of color; frost upon plums, the hot 
dust against the sky; but you do not under- 
stand these things. It is the art and the beauty 
of the Orient brought to such a degree of per- 
fection. Over five hundred knots to the square 
inch! He shook his head. By noon of each day 
the woman’s finger-tips would bleed, and she 
would be forced to cease lest she should stain 
the silk. It was so fine, the weave. And the 
design? 

My host smiled. You Americans—his smile 
faded—you have the money. You can buy 
what you want. In Persia, he said philo- 
sophically, we must live. 

This magnificent rug, he explained slowly, 
had been ordered by the firm of A. K. Kazan 
and Co., a prominent importing house in 
America. They had purchased it for their 
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client, one George McManus, creator of a 
widely syndicated cartoon in certain American 
newspapers. And the central design of the 
rug—supplied by Mr. McManus himself, and 
woven in bold relief against a background of 
delicate Persian blues—consisted of four 
burlesque characters from his comic-strip 
Bringing Up Father. 

After due investigation I have every reason 
in the world to believe that this story is true. 








KING FEaTURES 


THE BRINGING UP FATHER RUG 
Having improved upon the traditional designs in 
the rug pictured above, Mr. George McManus, crea- 
tor of Bringing Up Father, may presently be in- 
duced to re-decorate the interior of the Taj Mahal 


If so I think that something should be done 
at once about Bringing Up Mr. McManus. 

And not only Mr. McManus. This wholesale 
prostitution of an art and a beauty which we 
can never hope to comprehend is by no means 
limited to a single disgraceful incident. Our 
vast American public, with all of the money in 
the world and none of the taste, has ravaged 
and abused and altered the products of the 
Orient until the genuine, today, is swept under- 
foot and forgotten in a mad rush to meet the 
latest American whim. Great swarms of 
tourists girdle the globe each year in a vast 
mid-winter picnic, romping thru the bazaars, 
plucking everything in sight, despoiling the 
temples, leaving in their wake a devastated 
area of broken dogwood blossoms, trampled 
flower-beds, Lily cups, old newspapers and 
pop-bottles, littered evidence of the new 
American conquest of the East. Japan, India 
and Ceylon, China and Java have felt their 
enthusiasm; it is in the rug-markets of Persia 
that their brisk activities have centered. 

We were squatted upon the floor of an 


empty, sunlit room, facing the savage blaze 
of a Persian court-yard in middle-afternoon. 
The unreal quality of sun en white walls was 
made more unreal by the indistinguishable 
tinkle of feminine voices about us, the flutter 
of whispers behind us, before us, always un- 
embodied and unseen. Concealed eyes watched 
us steadily, present and invisible like stars at 
noon. Once the black veil of a truant daughter 
flashed briefly in a far window, and my host 
frowned at the quick laughter. It is a 
disgrace for the women of a Moslem 
family to be seen by a stranger. He 
shouted. The echoing court-yard filled 
its lungs with a sharp gasp, and then 
held its breath in strained, bursting 
silence. His frown slowly relaxed; my 
host poured bitter tea into two tiny 
glasses, and then continued with his 
conversation. 
America loves beauty. Of course. 
He sipped his tea reflectively. America 
loves beauty; and she does not know 
what beauty is. Taste? My dear 
friend; he smiled. He was a rug- 
merchant. Had he not been himself 
often to New York? Had he not seen 
your Motion Picture Theaters? You 
have plenty of money in America; 
now you want to own the beauty that 
you cannot create. It is the way of the 
conquering race. Alexander led the 
Macedonians with flaming torches into 
the palace of Persepolis. He was not 
civilized; he destroyed the beauty. He 
did not carry it home. 
My host was a rug-merchant. Well. 
He swirled the grounds in his tea- 
cup, and set it down patiently. And 
America buys the rugs. It is his duty 
to supply them. If the American mar- 
ket does not like a color, he cannot seil 
it to them. The weavers in Persia must 
perforce abandon that color. If 
America has another design which she 
prefers to the traditional Persian design, the 
weavers in Persia must abandon their familiar 
pattern to meet this new demand. Slowly, 
surely the old designs and colors are dis- 
appearing. My host tamped tan tobacco onto 
a folded paper; shrugged. In Persia we must 
live. 

He ran his tongue along the edge of th: 
rolled paper, and thrust the tip of the ciga- 
rette for a moment into the charcoal fire. 

It seems in America you do not like the 
color blue in Persian rugs. Very well. For 
centuries the color blue has been the glorious 
light behind the Tree of Life pattern in our 
finest Kashans; tomorrow it shall give place 
to green, or red, or a bright yellow, if you 
say so. 

On the other hand, it seems you are very 
fond in America of lavender. It is a color 
that we Persians do not like, and have never 
employed in our rugs; but what of that? 
Lavender is the twilight of Western cities, 
the haze of factory-smoke and industry and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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STEICHEN 


Eva Le Gallienne, Maestra 


She Is Beginning a Second Season of Repertory for Downtown New Yorkers and Other Playgoers 


VA LE GALLIENNE, doughty Jeanne d’Arc of theatrical Fourteenth Street, 
founder of her own Civic Repertory playhouse, confounder of commercialism 
in the emporiums of the drama uptown, begins her second season as an im- 
presaria with The Good Hope, from the works of Holland’s best known dramatist, 
Hermann Heijermans. New Yorkers will also have to acknowledge her choice of 


a comedy from the Danish of Gustav Wied, Twice Two Makes Five by name, and 
her part in an Invitation au Voyage and Hedda Gabbler. In the Ibsen tidbit 
Miss Le Gallienne will alternate with Clare Eames, late granddame of the Theatre 
Guild. Its first American play will join the Civic Repertory this year, too: 
The First Stone, turned into drama by Walter Ferris, pedagogue extraordinary 
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The World to Play With 


A Playwright and a Stage Director Exchange—a Little Banteringly—Their Views on the Theatre 


good direction and good acting as 
much as you do. But I must remind you 
that the aim of both should really be to trans- 
late the author’s purpose into theatrical terms. 

Director: So it is believed; and that is why 
original directors and inspired actors are so 
rare. Directors and actors must be artists, and 
something more than author’s interpreters if 
they are to give their best to the theatre. 

Praywricut: I think your comparisons are 
dangerous; and I mistrust that word “artist” 
that you use so freely. For my part Iam 
content to be a plain writer for the theatre; 
but I want to see my intention plainly carried 
out. I therefore ask the manager to engage 
a stage director and actors who will suit my 
purpose. I explain to the director roughly what 
I wish to convey and he uses his skill to obtain 
the desired result from the company. That 
seems to me the right process of theatrical 
creation. There must be authority in the 
theatre, just as there must be authority in 
the state. The right person to exercise author- 
ity is clearly the playwright, for he knows 
what is meant by his play. 

Director: Forgive me—he knows what is 
meant by his text, whether printed or type- 
written; but that is not the play. 

Praywricut: Then what is it? 

Director: I should call it the words of the 
play. The play does not exist until it is per- 
formed. 


Piewe? izetin You know that I value 


eeenet: That is a_ half-truth with 
which I have no patience. The play exists 
in my mind, and T may consider that a per- 
formance misrepresents it. 

Director: What exists in your mind is not 
dramatic evidence. It is what you show the 
public that counts. What the public sees is a 
joint creation of yourself and other people, 
whom I must insist on calling artists. 

PLaywricut: Come, there is only one right 
way of performing a play, and that is the 
way the author approves. 

Director: That is quite true of most 
present-day comedies and all plays of ideas 
and argument. But they are only a part of 
drama. Side by side with them appear plays, 
even modern plays, that can be handled in 
different ways by different directors. More and 
more of these plays appear every year; that 
is what we understand by a dramatic move- 
ment. They are not only the product of a 
playwright’s mind, but the creation of the 
theatre. 

PLaywricHt: Do you claim then that the 
theatre creates its own Shakespeares and 
Moliéres and Goethes? 

Director: We know that a writer’s oppor- 
tunity is often his inspiration. 

PLaywricnt: Very true; but once your 
dramatist has been called into being, his will 
must prevail. Shakespeare, for example, was 
a practical playwright, and there is only one 
tight way of performing his plays, which we 
may call the Shakespearean way. I grant you 
that modern directors find several different 
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ways of handling Twelfth Night or A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; but these were orig- 
inally conceived as light and decorative en- 
tertainments. No director can give his own 
version of the great tragic masterpieces. They 
belong to Shakespeare and the actor alone. 
We know that every great actor’s way of 
playing Hamlet or Lear is Shakespeare’s way. 
The form of presentation is unchangeable. In- 
deed I will tell you this: in my opinion an 
actor cannot be directed in his best moments. 
He towers above the reach of all who seek to 
help him—above their reach and perhaps 
above their comprehension. He becomes a su- 
preme enigma to them. 
Director: Even to the playwright? 
PLAYwricHT: Even to the playwright. 
Director: You are the most generous of 
men. What a pity we have no actor with us! 
PLaywricuT: It is not good for him to hear 
this truth too often. And yet it must be said, 
and we must say it, for the actor cannot 
say it for himself. Poor fellow, his task is to 
learn our words and not to utter his own. He 
stands dumb before the knowledge of his 
greatness, and he finds expression only as he 
grows mysterious and remote. 


_ Can we not meet on the ground 
of our common admiration for the actor? 
Are we not all aiming at the same mastery 
of theatrical craft, which reaches its height 
in theatrical independence? Need we be rivals 
to each other? Your wittiest line, your finest 
speech, your most moving scene are yours 
alone, and no actor or director can rob you 
of them. The actor’s presence and voice and 
gesture and imaginative attack are his alone, 
and when he employs them fully he transcends 
not only himself, but his character as the 
playwright imagined it to be. We desire a thea- 
tre in which such moments of transcendent 
power shall be fused into one dramatic whole 
—into an hour of burning experience that 
makes all of us together spectators of a 
prodigy. How shall this wonder be achieved? 
With or without the director as partner in 
creation? If he is to have any place at all, 
it must be the place of a partner and not a 
subordinate. At one stage of creation he must 
be more than partner; he must be given sole 
authority. 
PLaywricut: At rehearsal, of course. 
Director: Not only at rehearsal, but 
throughout the preparation of a play. The 
author’s mind is fixed upon the text, the 
director’s mind imagines its performance. 
They form two different pictures of the work, 
but the director’s picture is the play proper. 
This picture must be the starting-point of 
casting, of rehearsal, of design, of all the 
processes that prepare a play for the stage. 
Praywricut: And why should any man 
claim to see so much more in a work than 
the man who created it can see for himself? 
Director: It is not a question of what the 
director sees in the play, but of what he sees 
in the theatre. His theatrical vision is the thing 
that counts. I believe that our theatre to-day 


needs good directors even more than it needs 
good authors. And I venture to think that if 
once the directors are forthcoming, the authors 
will soon appear. 

PLaywricut: That is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse with a vengeance. And while 
your director’s theatre is waiting for its mas- 
terpieces, pray what will it produce? Will it 
evolve something out of nothing? 

Director: The theatre has been doing that 
since history began. One fine Spring day 
on a Greek hillside it produced itself out of a 
festival chorus and dance. Then, having first 
created theatre, it went on to create drama. 
Having created drama, it gave the dramatists 
the forms in which they should express them- 
selves. Is not that the sequence of dramatic 
history? 

PLaywricuT: More or less. 

Director: It produced the Roman specta- 
cles and pantomimes from a popular love 
of pageantry. It produced the mystery plays 
from the popular consciousness of the Middle 
Ages and the morality plays from the awaken- 
ing of individual judgment. It produced the 
Italian Comedy from the buffooneries that had 
survived in Southern lands since the fall of 
Rome. It produced a thousand masques and in- 
terludes, ballets and impromptus, without seek- 
ing the assistance of the playwright at all. It 
made a stage of every fair, of every festival, 
of every ceremonial, nay of every battle. The 
world’s pageantry, as well as the world’s 
delight and entertainment, is due to this 
spontaneous inventiveness of the theatre. It 
created a tragedy from a song, a comedy from 
a smile, a farce from a guffaw, a form from a 
performance. And when the curtain now rises 
on a three-act play in a three-walled stage 
apartment, where three or four characters 
quietly converse in the language of daily ex- 
perience, let us remember how small is their 
part, and ours, in the pageant of theatrical 
achievement. We who call ourselves directors 
are the most old-fashioned of craftsmen. We 
seek amongst other things to restore the the- 
atrical spirit to the theatre—to renew the 
kinship of our puppet-show with the countless 
puppet-shows that have gone before it. 


geacigrner Let me ask you, then, what 
is to be the standing of the playwright in 
this new theatre of yours? Is he to be an in- 
dependent artist, to borrow one of your own 
words, or simply a hack writer whose work is 
grist to the director’s mill? I warn you that 
playwrights are like other citizens of a modern 
state; they have won their liberties in the 
course of centuries, and they will not sur- 
render them lightly. 

Director: The dramatic poet has nothing 
to fear; he will secure his rightful position 
in any theatre, of any age. You yourself main- 
tain that his work is inviolable. As for the 
other ranks of playwrights, they will contri- 
bute to our theatre of the future as freely— 
and no doubt as profitably—as they do to-day. 
There is a great deal of hack writing in the 
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The Havoc Wrought by Professor Bell 


Telephone Manners Being What They Are, This Explains What To Do About Them 


HE morning's interruptions have finally 
Trees disposed of, and you are at your 

desk at last, ready for a good long stretch 
of what Mr. H. G. Wells would describe as 
some “hard, clear, merciless thinking” on that 
Big Work you have so long been intending to 
turn out. Just as the thinking has begun to be 
hard without being clear, the doorbell rings. 
With a muttered, “Excuse me, posterity!” you 
rush to the front door. Outside stands a young 
woman whom you have never seen before, en- 
grossed in The Story of Philosophy. You wait. 
She turns a page. Finally you say, “Well?” 
She looks up. 

“Who is this?” You give your name. 

“Wait a minute.” 

Whereupon she returns to her book. You 
wait. You continue to wait. You think long- 
ingly of the Big Work upstairs, reproachfully 
awaiting birth. After a considerable interval a 
Business Man saunters up to your door with 
a companion. You can tell that he is a Busi- 
ness Man because he is in Conference with 
the other man—that is, both are smoking ex- 
pensive cigars and comparing golf scores. As 
they reach your door, the young woman tears 
herself away from philosophy long enough to 
look up and say, “Here you are, Mr. Gulp.” 

“All right,” says Mr. Gulp, and continues 
the description of how he got out of that trap 
on the fourteenth. Finally he says, “Excuse 
me a minute, Jim,” and turns your way. 

“Yes?” he says testily, “who are you?” 

You tell him who you are. 

“Are you the Little Giant Post-hole Corpo- 
ration?” 

Meekly you admit that you are not. 

“Isn’t this 1327 Dienerstrasse?” 

No, you assure him, this is 1463 Rue de 
Rivoli. 

“Hell, that’s the wrong number!” he shouts 
angrily. “Go away.” 


OW this is a supposititious and wholly pre- 

posterous anecdote. People do not, as a 
rule, send their secretaries to ring your door- 
bell and ask you who you are, and then insult 
you because you aren’t the person they hoped 
you were. However, if you will revise the 
anecdote to the extent of changing the door- 
bell to a telephone bell, you will find that it 
coincides fairly closely with your own daily 
experience. 

The moral being that we have not yet 
developed many telephone manners, and 
what we have are unspeakable. When the 
instrument first came into general use the ex- 
citement of hearing a human voice come over 
a wire was so unusual that what the voice said 
was of little consequence—just as the en- 
thralling thing about the first moving pictures 
was the fact that they moved. But usage has 
dampened the thrill of the telephone con- 
siderably. Nowadays, when the bell tinkles, I 
do not start up, thinking “Oh, goody! When 
I put my ear to that little black rubber dingus 
I am going to hear the voice of somebody who 
may be fifty miles away! How wonderful 
science is!” Not at all. I think, “Oh, God. 





By DEEMS TAYLOR 


That'll be Vanity Fair, to say that this is the 
fifteenth and where is that piece that was 
promised for the tenth!” Marvellous it may 
be, but I am used to it. A telephone conversa- 
tion Is just a conversation. 

Consequently, you would think that the 
usages that govern other conversations be- 
tween civilized persons would prevail. They do 
not. The foundation of good manners is con- 
siderateness; most rules of etiquette are de- 
vised to enable one to spare other people’s 
feelings and be as little of a nuisance as possi- 
ble in his dealings with his fellow man. But 
most people, I find, unleash their inhibitions 
the moment they lift a telephone receiver, com- 
porting themselves in such a manner as to be 
as boorish and irritating as possible on all 
occasions. 


ONSIDER, for example, what havoc Pro- 

fessor Bell’s invention has wrought with 
the ancient institution of the dinner invitation. 
In the olden times—say about ten years ago— 
your prospective hostess, rendered desperate 
by five successive turndowns, and deciding 
that she couldn’t very well avoid inviting you 
to dinner to make a fourteenth, sat down and 
wrote you a brief polite note, setting forth the 
fact that Mrs. Absalom Q. Malachite requested 
the pleasure of Mr. Junius Aspidistra’s com- 
pany at dinner on the evening of October 
eighth, at seven-thirty. In due time you re- 
ceived this summons, and having thought it 
over carefully and decided that death at the 
heels of wild horses would be slightly pref- 
erable to one of Mrs. Malachite’s dinners, you 
wrote an equally polite note, announcing that 
Mr. Aspidistra regretted that he would be 
unable to accept Mrs. Malachite’s kind invita- 
tion, etcetera, etcetera. And that was that. 

Today, however, hostesses are all imbued 
with the go-getter spirit, and thanks to 
the telephone, like the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police they generally get their man. 
Mrs. Malachite now calls you up, and says, 
“What are you doing on the eighth?” In- 
cautiously you reply, “Nothing.” 

“That’s lovely!” she exclaims. “I want you 
for dinner that night. Just a few choice 
spirits.” 

With enormous presence of mind you say, 
“On the seventh?” 

“No, the eighth.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry! I thought you said the 
seventh. I’m sailing for Europe on the eighth.” 

“What a shame,” she rejoins. “However, I 
haven’t asked any of the others yet. We'll 
make it the seventh.” 

And there you are, trapped. Later you 
telephone and say that you just remember that 
you had accepted an invitation from the Del- 
phiniums for the seventh; but it transpires 
that the Delphiniums are coming te Mrs. 
Malachite’s. And so, with the Delphiniums 
shot from under you, you have no further re- 
course except to telegraph on the afternoon of 
the seventh that you have just broken your 
leg. Whereupon, of course, Mrs. Malachite 
telephones on the morning of the eighth, in 
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your absence, to inquire after the state of 
your leg. How much pleasanter things were 
in the old days, when the simple fact thay 
you didn’t feel like going somewhere was 
sufficient reason for not going! 

It is probably too late for anyone to compile 
a manual of telephone etiquette. Telephone 
bad manners are so ingrained in most of ug 
that we don’t even know they are bad man 
ners; reading about them would do us no 
good. Direct action is the only remedy left, 
Wherefore I propose the immediate formation, 
of a league whose members shall be pledged. 
to deal appropriately with the more familiar’ 
and flagrant telephone nuisances. Let me cite’ 
a few specimens, together with their suitable. 
antidotes. a 

The most frequent and universal, of course, _ 
is “Who is this?” Authorities differ ds to the 
best answer. My own practice, which has — 
proved generally satisfactory, is to reply, 
“This is Catherine of Russia. Whom did you 
wish?” 


Next in frequency is the Business Man’s ~ 
call, outlined at the beginning of this paper. Five 
As soon as the secretary has said, “Wait a ia 


minute, please; Mr. Whoozis wishes to speak 
to you,” the best plan is to wait exactly ten 
seconds, thus giving Mr. Whoozis his chance, 
and then, if nothing happens, unostentatiously 
hang up. I find that a repetition of this cere- 
mony is usually sufficient to cause a blinding 
light to dawn upon Mr. Whoozis. On the third 
call he will probably be at the telephone. 


DIFFICULT problem is the friend who 

calls you just at dinner time. He or she 
generally remarks, “I hope I didn’t call you 
away from dinner.” If you are a fool, you will 
say hastily, “Oh, certainly not!” thereby let- 
ting yourself in for a twenty-minutes’ chat. If, 
on the other hand, you reply, “Yes, you did,” 
you are not much better off, for your unseen 
chum will merely say, “Oh, I’m so sorry. I 
won’t keep you a minute. I just wanted to be 
sure to catch you at home”, and, having thus 
satisfied the conventions, will continue the con- 
versation indefinitely. The best method is to 
say, heartily, “Yes, but don’t you mind a bit. 
The telephone is right here at the table. Just 
go ahead.” Thereafter speak as one whose 
mouth is full, being careful to be completely 
unintelligible. This method is generally effica- 
cious after three minutes. 

Another type, now rather outmoded but still 
extant in some communities, greets you coyly 
with, “Do you know who this is?” In this case, 
happily, you need exercise no tact. Just say, 
“And I don’t give a damn”, and hang up. 

One variant of this type, however, the per- 
son who humorously pretends to be someon? 
else, is dangerous to deal with. Of course when 
he announces, “This is Benito Mussolini 
speaking”, you can be reasonably sure that 
the person on the telephone is really not 
Benito Mussolini, and proceed accordingly. 
Still, even in extreme cases it is 4 
good idea to exercise a certain degree 
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TIME BEATERS 
One—there it is—the first step of 


HIT AND RUN 
A delicate balance for the second 
George White’s new dance. The movement of The Five Step. It 
iper. Five Step. It begins with an up- requires poise, but only for two 
uit a ward and outward full swing beats, when it turns into a whirl 





peak GEORGE WHITE 

’ ten The Charleston—the first of the trinity of dances PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ance which Mr. White introduced to Broadway—was CHARLES SHESLER 
, followed by the Black Bottom which now, in its 

usly turn, bows to its current successor, The Five Step 
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per- 
eon? GET THE TUNE LET ’ER GO AND FIVE STEP 


vhen If vou can count, the lyric runs, there’s A forward swing to the fourth step. Going off! Untwist, glide and bend 
ae nothing to it. One, two, three, it goes, Each step is repeated to the number of your knee, but not forward. This is the 
olini turn about and come back quickly to the beat. You do this one, for example, last step but not the finale. It needs a 
that a hoofing forward and cross step four times as often as the first step downright stomp to finish the dance 


not 
gly. 


* Mr. White Does The Five Step 


gree 


A Dancing Producer Introduces the Current Successor to the Charleston in «Manhattan Mary” 
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STEICHEN 


A Film Cinderella—Bessie Love 


This Young Screen Actress Has Escaped From Gingham Roles Into Sophisticated Stardom 


HIS diminutive actress, who first emerged from the pampas of Texas, early 

distinguished herself by an audacious gesture of independence of screen 
labels. She found that she had come to be tabulated and dismissed as the mouse- 
like country girl, demure and neglected, in starched gingham. One day she re- 
nounced curls, gingham, and the country mouse rdle forever. With bobbed hair, 
shortened skirts and a completely revised “‘screen personality”, she composed 
herself to wait for offers. Marshall Neilan, the director, was the first to 
gamble on the metamorphosed Bessie Love by giving her an ambitious part in 
The Eternal Three. Since that momentous day, she has played diversified réles 


in an imposing succession of film plays. Bessie Love is an actress who lays 
no claim to legitimate stage pretensions or connections. With unfailing 
charm and resource she has made her single-minded way toward the one ob- 
jective of screen prominence. She has had her reward in that today, in the tenth 
year of her career, her popularity is still increasing. Incidentally, she is the 
Charleston champion of Hollywood and a few months ago—in The Song and 
Dance Man—she capitalized this fair by dancing the most enchanting Charleston 
that has ever appeared on the screen. She has recently concluded the filming 
of her latest picture, The West Pointer, at the United States Military Academy 
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Where the Movies Affect Life 


A Hope That Mr. Menjou’s Naughty Behaviour on the Screen Will Be Copied in Real Life 


HAT the cinema exercises a considerable 

influence on the lives of those who fre- 

quent it is obvious. It would be extra- 
ordinary if it did not. Men and women, boys 
and girls cannot come into almost daily con- 
tact with a great imaginatively suggestive force 
and remain entirely unaffected. To me the 
surprising thing is that they are not more 
profoundly and comprehensively influenced 
than they seem in actual fact to be. For, 
considering the frequency and the vivid quali- 
ty of their appeal, the movies seem to exert a 
comparatively small influence, an influence 
out of proportion with their mere bulk. Works 
belonging to other art-forms have, in the past, 
exercised a relatively much deeper and wider 
influence. 

So far as I ean see, the main reason for this 
state of things consists in the simple fact that, 
while the works of art which have deeply 
affected life have been produced by men of 
outstanding personality, films with very few 
exceptions are the product of anonymous 
mediocrity. Innumerable are the novels and 
the poems that have been written in the course 
of the last two hundred years; but of those, 
how few produced the slightest perceptible 
effect on their contemporaries! Life was af- 
fected only by those works which had a 
striking individual quality. And here we may 
remark that the effective works have not in- 
variably been identical with the best works. 
In many cases this has been so. Byron and 
Balzac both influenced contemporary life. 
But so did Macpherson, the author of that 
cloudily romantic, sham-Gaelic poem Ossian, 
which was the favourite reading of Napoleon 
and Goethe. Ossian is a preposterous work; 
but, in its age, it was novel; for its contempo- 
raries, it had a striking individual quality. 


OREOVER, bad or good, the striking and 

influential novel or poem has always been 
the work of one man—a single personality with 
all its idiosyncrasies, all its one-sidedness, all 
its manias and exaggerations. Films, on the 
other hand, are rarely the work of a single 
mind. In any film adapted from a novel or 
play we have, first of all, the mind of the 
original author, then that of the adapter and 
continuity writer, then that of the director 
and, finally, the minds of the designers of sets, 
the photographers and the actors and actresses. 
Acting and reacting together, these various 
minds tend naturally to cancel out one an- 
other’s idiosyncrasies. The final result is a 
work that is neutral, that represents the lowest 
common measure of average humanity. In 
practical politics committees are useful pre- 
cisely because the net result of their labours 
is to produce something that represents hu- 
manity’s lowest common measure. 

Individual men and women being irreducibly 
different from one another, it follows that a 
regulation framed by a number of people is 
more likely to be acceptable to the whole 
population than one framed by a single in- 
dividual according to his own private tastes 
and ideas. 


By AN ENGLISH CRITIC 


But art is, in its essence, the work of in- 
dividual personalities. It is absurd to suppose 
that one person can like all works of art; he 
cannot, and if he tells you he can, he is lying 
either to you or to himself. One can only like 
the works of art produced by individuals with 
a mentality, an outlook on the world in some 
way similar to, or at least harmonious with, 
one’s own. I have always found that the 
people who professed to like all works of art 
really cared for none. 


HE film, then, is generally a neutral work, 
produced by a committee. It follows that 
one can never really like the average film— 
never care for it passionately, as one cares for 
other works of art by individual authors. One 
can be amused by the film, one can be lulled by 
it into forgetting the outside world, one can 
find it an agreeable killer of time, an opiate 
substitute for thought. And it is not merely by 
accident, as a result of the way they are made, 
that most films have the neutral quality which 
I have described. The policy of the film com- 
panies is to keep them neutral. Films, in 
order to pay their way, have to please an 
audience of millions. An audience of thousands 
is sufficient to keep the author of a novel. 
Plays can be run profitably with total audi- 
ences of a few hundred thousands. The novelist 
and the playwright can therefore afford to 
appeal to a specialized audience of people like 
themselves. But films will only pay if they 
are seen by millions—and millions, moreover, 
selected at random, from town and country, 
from among all the races and nations of all 
the continents; millions of children as well 
as millions of adults; uneducated, half- 
educated and highly educated millions. It is 
impossible in the nature of things that any 
single individual work of art should please 
all these people. Hence the necessity for pro- 
viding a neutral product, expressing no 
particular personality, but just generically 
human in quality and just entertaining enough 
to draw audiences to the picture theatres. 
The works of art which have exercised a 
great influence on the life of their epoch are 
those in which some particular human ten- 
dency is isolated and vividly symbolized. To 
people who have the same _ psychological 
tendencies as those embodied in the work, the 
symbolic, vivid and exaggerated representation 
of an aspect of their own characters, a phase 
of their own thoughts, will come as a liberating 
revelation. Seeing themselves as they might 
be, if a part of themselves were developed, 
they are stimulated to imitate the artistic 
creation, to try to become that which they feel 
to be a projection of their own »ersonalities. 
Thus, to all the young men who, in the years 
immediately following the Napoleonic wars, 
found themselves suffering frem disillusion- 
ment and boredom, to all who felt that they 
were great souls misunderstood, who regarded 
themselves as the victims of society, Lord 
Byron’s poems came as a revelation of what 
they themselves might become. In Childe 
Harold and Don Juan they discovered two 


complementary aspects of the same rebellious 
Titan—the Titan who lodged, as they suddenly 
perceived after reading the poems, under their 
own waistcoats and whom they forthwith tried 
to externalize in their everycay lives. In the 
same way the naturally romantic souls, who 
had pined in the rationalistic atmosphere of 
the French eighteenth century, discovered in 
the works of Rousseau the virtuous and great- 
hearted hermit whom they had always obscure- 
ly felt themselves to be. For a later generation 
than Byron’s, a generation brought up in the 
midst of the intense ugliness of newly indus- 
trialized England and the unprecedented re- 
spectability of the Victorian era, Oscar Wilde 
was the revealer of a hedonist who lived only 
for beauty and the sensations of the moment. 
The artist who, in our own day, has most 
profoundly influenced life is probably Marcel 
Proust, whose incredible subtleties of psycho- 
logical analysis have revealed to the generation 
that reads him new modes of sensibility, new 
refinements, new pleasures and agonies in the 
immemorial art of loving. 


MONG the millions who frequent them, the 
films have exerted no influence comparable 

in intensity to that which individual works of 
art, like those which I have mentioned, have 
exerted on their devotees. It may be doubted 
whether they ever will, not only on account 
of their neutral quality, their lack of in- 
dividuality, but also because, without words, 
it is almost impossible to make any but the 
most rudimentary idea intelligible. Confining 
ourselves to the examples already cited, we 
may doubt whether such characters as 
Byron’s world-weary Titan, Rousseau’s virtu- 
ous misanthrope, Wilde’s hedonist (all of 
them symbols of ideas as well as mere feel- 
ings) could be adequately represented on the 
cinema. The much more complicated char- 
acters created by Proust are certainly un- 
representable except by means of an elaborate 
intellectual analysis using words as its medium. 
Having now ascertained what the cinema 
cannot do, we can go on to discuss what kind 
of an influence it can and does exert on those 
who frequent it. The influences most often at- 
tributed to the movies are bad ones. Children 
and adolescents who steal or commit crimes 
of violence very frequently put the blame for 
what they have done on the sensational film. 
The excuse is now a hackneyed one and it 
may be that the more intelligent boy-burglars 
and boy-murderers make use of it deliberately; 
for a crime inspired by external influences is 
one for which the criminal cannot be held 
wholly responsible. But when all these cases 
have been discounted, it remains abundantly 
proved that films representing murders, hold- 
ups, burglaries, swindles and promiscuous 
shootings, do certainly predispose the more 
unstable-minded of their adolescent spectators 
to go and do likewise. To act rapaciously and 
violently belongs to our nature and young 
people in whom the self-regarding instincts 
are strong and insufficiently repressed by 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A Note on Eugenics 


VANITY FAIR 


The Battle Between Inferior and Superior People for the Possession of the Earth 


may change in two ways. Either the num- 

bers of the inferior types of human beings 
may increase at the expense of the superior, 
or the numbers of the superior may increase 
at the expense of the inferior. The eugenists 
assure us that the first of these alternatives is 
actually being realized and advise us to take 
steps to reverse the process. 

The causes of social degeneration——which 
means the multiplication of inferior types at 
ihe expense of the superior—have often been 
described. It is unnecessary for me to give 
more than the briefest summary of them here. 

The first is that physically and mentally 
defective individuals are now preserved in 
ereater quantities than at any other period. 
Humanitarianism has provided the incentive, 
political security and medical science the 
means, for achieving this preservation of those 
whom nature would regard as unfit to survive. 

And deficients are not only preserved: they 
are also permitted to multiply their kind. 
There is evidence to show that they are more 
than ordinarily fertile. The second cause of 
deterioration is to be found in the differential 
multiplication of the social classes. In most 
countries the birth-rate in the professional and 
artisan class is much lower than that among 
unskilled and casual labourers. There are ap- 
parently various reasons for this state of 
things, into which, however, it is unnecessary 
to go here. It is enough for our purposes to 
know that the classes do increase at different 
rates. 


[: the future, the constitution of society 


OW, if it can be shown—as it can—that 
the average ability of the unskilled 
worker is lower than the average ability of 
the skilled and professional worker, then it is 
obvious that, given differences in the rate of 
multiplication, the inferior types are being 
increased at the expense of the superior 
types. Moreover, superior individuals who rise 
from lower to higher social levels do not as a 
rule carry with them the habits of fertility 
common in the ranks from which they have 
risen, but tend to acquire the habits of birth- 
control current in the class in which they have 
made their way. That is to say that (whatever 
the reasons may be) the superior individuals 
tend to be sterilized in proportion as they suc- 
ceed. The eugenists are alarmed by this state 
of affairs and have proposed various remedies, 
some practical and some fantastically utopian. 
They range from modest proposals to 
sterilize the mentally deficient and reward 
with bonuses the fertility of the intelligent, to 
the wildest schemes for putting men of genius 
in the stud and forbidding ordinary human 
beings to have any children at all. None of 
these schemes requires discussion here. In 
the present essay I am not concerned to argue 
for or against eugenic reform. I merely ask 
myself a question: what would be the effects 
on society of considerable deterioration on the 
one hand or considerable eugenic improve- 
ment on the other? and propose some specu- 
lative answers. 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Let us begin with deterioration. It is obvious 
that if a deteriorating society is surrounded 
by flourishing neighbours it will be overrun 
by, its stronger rivals. Conquest, if it is ac- 
companied by military slaughter, economic 
ruin and consequent starvation, and the inter- 
breeding of the survivors with superior types, 
may result in the regeneration of the deterio- 
rated society. The case of. Rome is perhaps a 
valid example. Where the deteriorating society 
is isolated, or surrounded by neighbours 
among whom the multiplication of inferior at 
the expense of superior types is going on at 
the same rate, such dramatic catastrophes are 
not to be expected. The first results of de- 
terioration will be to put an exceptionally high 
premium on superiority. In a society where 
the inferior elements are on the increase, the 
few superior men will have an unusually good 
chance to acquire power and influence. It will 
be an age of sub-men and super-men. If the 
degeneration is allowed to continue un- 
checked, the breed of superior men will be 
altogether eliminated; and the process is 
likely to be hastened by a revolt of the 
numerically powerful sub-men. In societies 
like our own the inferior are in a very strong 
position because they are technically trained. 
If he has a gun and can shoot straight, a 
chimpanzee is a match for Napoleon. When 
the masses of the coloured races are as well 
trained and highly industrialized as our own, 
we shall have little or nothing on our side to 
outweigh their numbers. Twenty years ago 
Mr. Belloc could write the memorable lines, 


Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun and they have not. 


This statement is already not as true as it was 
and in a few generations will be only too 
distressingly false. The white races will be at 
the mercy of the coloured races and the su- 
perior whites will be at the mercy of their 
white inferiors. 


T is not likely, however, that men will allow 

the process of deterioration to go to such 
dangerous lengths. The reaction to manifest 
deterioration will be a policy of eugenics. 
What methods the eugenists will employ to 
improve the stock I shall not try to guess. It 
is quite possible, as Mr. J. B. S. Haldane has 
suggested, that biological technique will soon 
have advanced to such a pitch that scientists 
will succeed in doing what Dr. Erasmus Darwin 
and Miss Anna Seward, the Swan of Lich- 
field, tried, it is said, and failed to do: they 
will learn to breed babies in bottles. If this 
should become feasible, then every genius will 
be able, like David in the poem, to “Scatter 
his Maker’s image through the land.” But 
whatever means of racial improvement are 
adapted, I take it that the criterion of human 
excellence and with it the eugenic goal will 
remain more or less the same. In his book, 
The Need of Eugenic Reform, Major 
Leonard Darwin admits that, except in those 
extreme cases where abnormally gifted or 
abnormally deficient individuals are con- 


cerned, we have no precisely formulated 


standard of eugenic fitness. To sterilize the 
manifestly deficient and encourage the fertil. 
ity of the manifestly superior individual is g 
comparatively easy task; but the results would 
be negligible, because the great mass of the 
population would remain unaffected. Major 
Darwin finds that in a society organized on 


‘contemporary lines there is a correlation be. 


tween eugenic fitness and wage-earning ca- 
pacity. We regard as desirable the qualities 
that make for social success; these qualities 
must therefore be fostered. Major Darwin has 
elaborated a scheme for the systematic dis. 
couragement of fertility among the ill-paid 
and its encouragement among the well-paid. 
I need not go into the details here. If prac- 
tical politicians accept Major Darwin’s sub. 
stitute for a standard of eugenic fitness—and 
it is difficult to see what other they can find— 
we shall have a society compelled by law to 
breed more and more exclusively from its 
most gifted and socially most successful mem- 
bers. What will be the results? 


N India, where there are very few openings 

for educated men, the products of Uni- 
versity training are a drug on the market. 
You can hire a Brahman Master of Arts to be 
your secretary more cheaply than you can 
hire some low-caste fellow, whose mere 
proximity would defile the other man, to be 
your cook. The educated unemployed of India 
feel, not unnaturally, as though they had been 
cheated out of their rights. Their discontent, 
as generally happens, is turned against thé 
powers that be. They are the government’s most 
dangerous enemies, or would be if the people 
of India were ever the dangerous enemies 
of anyone but themselves. States in which 
eugenic reform has multiplied the number of 
superior individuals at the expense of their 
inferiors will be like the India of to-day; but 
with this difference that while the unemployed 
and mis-employed malcontents of India are 
only men who happen to have gone through 
an inadequate university training, the mal- 
contents of the eugenic state will be people 
of real ability, conscious of their powers and 
indignant at not being permitted to use them. 
For it is obvious that all the superior individ- 
uals of the eugenic state will not be permitted 
to make full use of their powers, for the good 
reason that no society provides openings for 
more than a limited number of superior peo- 
ple. Not more than a few men can govern, do 
scientific research, practice the arts, hold re- 
sponsible positions or lead their fellows. There 
must be subjects as well as rulers, dairymen 
as well as mathematical physicists, bank clerks 
as well as poets, workmen as well as managers, 
private soldiers as well as officers. But if, as 
would be the case in a perfectly eugenized 
state, every individual is capable of playing 
the superior part, who will consent or be con- 
tent to do the dirty work and obey? The 
inhabitants of one of Mr. Wells’s numerous 
Utopias solve the problems by ruling and be- 
ing ruled, doing highbrow and low-brow 

(Continued on page 100) 
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The Back-Stagers of “Burlesque” 


Hal Skelly as the Hoofer and Barbara Stanwyck as a Ballerina of the One-Night-Stands 


NYBODY who cares a who’s-hoot about the origins of American plays and 
: players knows how many of Broadway’s comic stars and grand opera’s 
divas began their public lives in the flesh-coloured greasepaint-pots of the 
small-town burlesque shows. That is the fact so really celebrated in the newest 
of the behind-the-scenes comedies, Burlesque, which has swung the early New 
York theatre season high. Henry Manker Watters made the first draft of Bur- 
Iesque, and Arthur Hopkins, pivot of the inner circle of play producers, has gone 
gloriously native in rewriting it. For Mr. Hopkins, long before he recommended 
a supposedly old drama called Hamlet to John Barrymore, or before he had turned 


his adding-machine to the profits of What Price Glory?, had much to do and 
learn about the ways of life, love and labour among the vaudevillians and the 
roadshow folk. Burlesque is the epic, matrimonial mainly, of a toughened trouper 
and his dancer wife. Their feet are in the smoky entertainments of the tank- 
towns, but their eyes are on the fabled lights of Times Square. Those who 
play these parts in Burlesque know whereof they act. Hal Skelly’s hoofer prints 
have crossed the sands of innumerable small-time music halls, all the male 
world over, and Miss Stanwyck was a Winter Garden girl and a night club 
worker before the dramatists found she could juggle her sighs and cues 
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THE FLIRT 
Effie is the typical devastating 
doll who vamps everyone from Boss 
to Office-boy. However, she is less 
dangerous than would appear at 
first sight, being so dumb that one 
and all seem to be quite content 
with a mere osling acquaintance 


Drawings by 


ALAN ODLE 
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THE COG 
One hundred percent right in 
every way is Efficient Eleanor m 
who never makes an error in dic- 
tation or deportment. But, alas, el 
she is so hard to look at that she 
gets no credit and must remain, al 
forever, a cog, incognito .. . tc 
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THE WIRE WORKER t 
Jessica is what is known as a t 
“Phonographer’, 80% of whose a 
time is spent receiving the ardent 
messages of boy-friends or, if Q 
you are to believe her, of aspiring ] 
young men and rich brokers who , 
long to become her husband e 
1 
I 
THE WORSHIPPER 
Pity poor Helen who is deeply, 
flamingly in love with her Boss, 
(a handsome devil with a jealous 
wife), becoming, thereby, about as : 
useful in the office as would be a 
mesmerist’s first assistant pre- 
siding at a spiritualist séance ‘ 
t 
1 
THE ART LOVER ; 
No office is complete without its 
artist, like Gladys, who whiles 
away the time by drawing pic- 
tures of the Boss which are later 
discovered by him. Fortunately ; 
clever little Gladys does not ever 
sign her inimitable masterpieces 
Office Girls—Their W d Wil 
i 
. . re ° o o ; 
Some Lady Aides Who Help (or Hinder) the Tired Business Man as the Case May Be | 
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An Inquiry Into the Astounding Career of the Youngest of the Film Magnates 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The heroic figures of Amer- 

ica are, just now, the motion picture people. 
Our national Brunnehildes, Guineveres and Ulysses, 
their names are in the mouths of everyone; their 
emotions are common property; their lives are Ameri- 
can sagas. A series of twelve articles on motion 
picture personages by Jim Tully was concluded in 
the March issue. These articles have occasioned so 
extraordinary a response that Vanity Fair introduces 
in this issue the first article in a second series of 
twelve by Mr. Tully on the ladies and gentlemen of 
Hollywood. Though his subjects loom in epic mag- 
nitude in the fourth dimension of news value, Mr. 
Tully has no illusions as to their real greatness as 
men or as artists. He considers them realistically 
in the light of his own standard of importances. He 
writes at a high temperature, of crude and passionate 
idealism, with a free use of the close-bitten epigram 


picture, a “boy wonder” was sure to 

emerge. His name is Irving Thalberg. He 
is considered a genius by many of the leading 
citizens of Hollywood. 

In the cinema world the word genius is 
more common than a threadbare plot. 

Thalberg entered pictures obsequiously 
enough as an employee of Carl Laemmle, 
an ex-clothing dealer in a little Wisconsin 
town, and now an aging potentate in the 
jungles of moronia. 

There is a latent spiritual quality in Thal- 
berg. It even survived a business course in 
Brooklyn. 

Not strong physically, he gives one the 
impression of the poet. There is about his 
eyes a twinkle blended of mirth and sad- 
ness. His fingers are long, sensitive, and deli- 
cate—the fingers of a Richelieu—or a 
Machiavelli. 

After graduation from the Boys’ High 
School in Brooklyn, he became ill and was 
confined to his bed for six months. Upon re- 
covery, he attended New York University for 
one year. Followed a position in a Brooklyn 
store. During spare hours he taught himself 
the rudiments of typewriting. He also at- 
tended a business school to learn shorthand 
and Spanish. In six months he was considered 
an expert stenographer and had a fair know- 
ledge of Spanish. Thus equipped, he entered 
upon his career. He placed an advertisement 
in the New York Journal of Commerce, which 
read: 

SITUATION WANTED: Secretary, 

stenographer, Spanish and English. 

High School education, inexperienced. 

$15.00. 

In twelve months he was assistant manager 
of the organization which was fortunate 
enough to engage him. Aware of the sad fact 
that further advancement would be slow, he 
sought a_new outlet. 

While visiting his grandmother at Edge- 
mere, L. I., he was introduced to Carl 
Laemmle, President of the Universal Pictures 
Company. They do say that Laemmle saw 
genius in the boy at once. A harder historian 
of shadows would be more apt to say that 
Laemmle, a genial, kindly old man, was cap- 
tivated by the boy’s personality. The cloth- 
ing dealer from Oshkosh offered the young 
stenographer from Brooklyn a position. Thal- 
berg refused. 


|: an industry so chaotic as the motion 


By JIM TULLY 


But the story goes on... I quote from a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer publicity sheet . . . 

“A week later he was walking past the 
Mecca building in New York, which at that 
time housed the Universal executive offices. 
He happened to glance up and see the sign 
and decided to go in and try for a job. He 





STEICHEN 


IRVING GRANT THALBERG 


The first producing head of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, Mr. Thalberg bears most of 
the weight of twenty million dollars 
worth of responsibility that goes with 
the turning out of fifty films a year 


was successful and obtained employment at 
thirty-five dollars a week. He did not mention 
that he had ever met Laemmle. 

“After he had been with Universal for 
several weeks Laemmle returned from a trip 
to California and while walking around the 
office saw Thalberg seated at a typewriter. 

“*Well,’? exclaimed the President of the 
company, ‘How did you get here?’ After a 
short talk he asked Thalberg to come into 
his office that afternoon. 

“As the youthful stenographer did not re- 
port he was sent for the following day. 
This time he went into the executive office and 
he remained there as Laemmle’s private sec- 
retary. 

“He worked about the industry with which 
he was associated—and also because he liked 
Carl Laemmle and wanted to prove to the 
great executive that he had made no mistake 
in selecting him for the position. After two 
years in the New York office Thalberg ac- 
companied Laemmle to Universal City and 
was left there to look after his boss’s interests 
while the latter made a trip to Europe. He 
studied production and the people who were 
connected with it and before long he was 


made general manager of the huge plant. . . .” 
We will now leave the publicity writer. 
Within six months Thalberg was called 
“a boy wonder” and a “genius”. A series 
of ordinary pictures were made—among them 
Conflict, Outside the Law, Human Hearts, 
and The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
There was one man above the ordinary on 
the Universal lot at this time . . . Eric von 
Stroheim. He was directing The Merry Go 
Round. Irving Thalberg won a complete vic- 
tory over him, and Rupert Julian finished 
directing the picture. 
Somewhere in bygone reading I remember 
a great man once said that the hands on the 
clock of the world were turned back a hun- 
dred years when Napoleon lost Waterloo. The 
same can be said when the bullet-headed 
monster of intensity lost to the young man 
from Brooklyn. 


AM one who is fond of Thalberg personally 

—and I write with no rancour. I would 
have considered him a real boy wonder had 
he curbed with understanding the torrent that 
was Stroheim. For, in that far day, when those 
who follow us will be able to get a perspec- 
tive on film history, Stroheim is likely to 
be considered the first man of genuine and 
original talent to break his heart against the 
stone wall of cinema imbecility. 

Thalberg is boyish, kindly, and intuitive. 
He has a quick mentality that runs in narrow 
grooves. If it were deeper and vaster and 
more profound, he would be a financial fail- 
ure in the business of films. To Thalberg all 
life is a soda fountain. He knows how to mix 
ingredients that will please the herd on a 
picnic. It is doubtful if such an attribute can 
be listed among the great talents. It was 
possessed by Barnum and Bailey. Morris Gest, 
David Belasco, Aimee Semple McPherson, 
Billy Sunday and Wayne B. Wheeler also 
have the same quality. 

Thalberg has piled one piece of clay 
upon another until he has succeeded in 
building a hill for the commonalty. Upon 
this hill his co-workers, being lesser people 
than himself, and more near-sighted, see a 
mirage which they call genius. It often takes 
the form*of a young man with a sad expres- 
sion, leading sheep to a withered pasture. 

Thalberg is the epic of the common man. 

He has inspired and sponsored such pro- 
ductions as The Big Parade, The Merry 
Widow, Tell It to the Marines, The Scarlet 
Letter, and Flesh and the Devil. He has been 
a firm rung in the ladder that led to the suc- 
cess of such stars as Lon Chaney, John Gil- 
bert, Greta Garbo, William Haines and many 
others. 

His eighteen-hour day involves editing, 
cutting, titling, casting, advising millionaire 
stars, giving fatherly advice to directors, script 
writers and authors; passing on problems of 
real estate, exhibitor control, and promotional 
values in his productions. He is the big “idea” 
man of his shadow world, the seer of syndi- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Fight 





VANITY FAIR 


A Story Showing That Some of Our Deepest Hatreds Are Founded on Nothing at All 


garden to the porch of the house. He 
had a flat, even voice. He was rather 
bulky. Immediately he began to talk. 

The man of the house—his name was John 
Wilder—had to make a special effort to seem 
attentive. “Now I shall have to listen to some 
more of his gabble. He is trying to be polite.” 

What the man had to say amounted to noth- 
ing. He spoke of the sunset. The porch of the 
house faced the west. Yes, yes, there was a 
sunset. There was a gray stone wall at the 
end of the garden and, beyond, a hill. On the 
side of the hill were a few apple trees. 

The guest was also named Wilder—Alfred 
Wilder. He was John Wilder’s cousin. 

They were both substantial looking men. 
John Wilder was a lawyer, his cousin a 
scientist. He did some sort of experimental 
work for a large manufacturing company in 
another city. 

The two cousins had not seen each other for 
many years. Alfred Wilder’s wife was in 
Europe with his daughter. They were spendin 
the summer over there. 

For years there had been no correspondence 
between the two men. They were both born 
in the same middle western American small 
town. When they were boys they lived on the 
same street. 

There had always been something wrong 
with their relationship. When they were small 
boys they always wanted to fight. 


Te man—the guest—came up out of the 


HEY never did. There were other children 

in both families. The cousins always 
played together. At the Christmas time they 
gave each other presents. Well, it was pre- 
sumed they had for each other a cousinly 
feeling. Someone always presuming that. 
The fools! 

There was a combined Christmas celebra- 
tion held by the two families. John had to buy 
a present for Alfred. Alfred had to buy one 
for John. 

That day at John Wilder’s house, when both 
men were nearly fifty years old and when 
Alfred was speaking of the sunset, John was 
thinking of a Christmas of his youth. 

There had been another boy on the street 
who had a dog with several small puppies. 
The boy—a special friend—had given one 
to John. He had been delighted and had taken 
it home. 

But his mother did not like dogs. She 
would not let him keep it. He stood in tears 
holding the puppy in his arms. He had been 
commanded to take it back where he got it 
but at the last moment had an idea. 

John’s mother knew his cousin Alfred 
wanted a dog. John would keep it for a time 
but give it to his cousin as a Christmas pres- 
ent. It was such a sweet idea. It had just 
popped into his head. He never intended to 
do it at all. 

He would keep the puppy around. His 
mother would grow fond of it. When he 
said he would give it to his cousin he was 
being like the master of a vessel in a storm. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


He was putting into the nearest port—taking 
certain chances of course. You have to take 
certain chances to save a vessel or a pup. 

He had got the pup in the late fall. He kept 
it in the barn back of the house. 

He went to see it twenty times a day. At 
night sometimes he crept out of bed and went 
to visit the pup. 

His mother paid no attention. The pup had 
made no progress with her. John had another 
idea. He would so win the affection of the 
pup that when he gave it to his cousin and 
his cousin took it home it would not stay. 

The pup would keep on coming back and 
back. In the end his mother would have to 
give up. 


OHN had heard many stories about the af- 

fection of dogs. Once you win the affection 
of a dog and he will never desert you. If you 
die he will come and howl over your grave. 

John had felt like dying when he thought of 
Alfred owning the pup. He had wanted to die. 

It would pay his mother out. Well a dead 
boy buried in the snow. Snow on his grave, a 
dead pup lying across the grave. It had died 
of grief. Tears came into John’s eyes when 
he thought of the scene. 

As has been suggested John had got the 
puppy in the fall. At Christmas time he had 
to give it to his cousin. Alfred had given him 
a cheap watch with a chain. It wasn’t really 
his gift. His father had to put up the money. 

Alfred tock the pup home and John waited. 
It did not come back. He began to hate the 
pup. 

He decided that Alfred had locked it up 
and went to see. When he got to his cousin’s 
house his cousin wasn’t at home. He had gone 
skating. 

However the pup was in the yard. John 
called but he would not come. He just stood 
wagging his tail. Then he barked as though 
John were some stranger. 

John went away hating the dog. His hatred 
of his cousin had always been an unreasonable 
thing in him and he was often ashamed of it. 

The pup grew into doghood. It was a 
shepherd dog. 

One day John was in a field near the town. 
He was sixteen then. He had a gun, his father’s 
gun, and was out hunting rabbits. 


E was in a small wood and suddenly, in 

a nearby field he saw the dog. He was a 

big shabby fellow now, an ugly looking dog, 

John thought. There were sheep in the field. 

The dog was creeping along a fence toward the 
sheep. 

John had heard of sheep-killing dogs. Just 
at that time there had been several sheep killed 
one night in a field near the town. 

John went along the fence toward the dog. 
Of course the dog knew him. He was called 
“Shep.” When he saw John he began wagging 
his tail. 

Undoubtedly there was a guilty look in the 
dog’s face. John became stern. It is every good 
citizen’s duty to kill at sight a sheep-killing 


dog. John had never thought of the obligation 
involved in citizenship until that moment, 
Suddenly he became filled with it. He shot 
the dog. He had to fire both barrels of g 
double-barreled gun. The first shot crippled 
the dog and he howled with pain but the 
second shot finished him off. 

It was an oddly satisfactory feeling to see 
him die. John was ashamed of the feeling. 

He was ashamed and at the same time glad. 
How pleasant that he had the excuse of think. 
ing the dog was about to attack the sheep, 
Of course he could not be quite sure. No one 
knew he had killed the dog. He told no one, 
It was discovered later lying dead in the field, 
There were sheep pastured in the field—well, 
Alfred had become attached to the dog and 
was all broken up. 

It wasn’t however because Alfred was par- 
ticularly affectionate—John knew that. He was 
just rubbing it in. 

He was fond of the dog because he knew in 
his heart John had not wanted to give it to him. 
He was that kind. 

John wasn’t like that. He remembered Al- 
fred’s present. It was really his uncle’s present, 
John had lost the watch right away. It slipped 
out of his pocket. The chain wasn’t fastened. 
Well, it was a cheap watch. 

He might have kept the watch and taken it 
out of his pocket from time to time when 
Alfred was about. Neither boy wanted to give 
the other a present. They had to. Their 
parents made them. 

Taking the watch out of his pocket in tha 
way would have plagued Alfred. 

John had felt that, in losing the watch, he 
had been in some obscure way generous. Hovw- 
ever he never boasted of his generosity. 


E just knew that Alfred wasn’t generous. 
After John had given him the pup at 
Christmas it got sick. It might have died but 
that Alfred took extra good care of it. He even 
took it to a veterinary. “It just shows how some 
people are,” John said to himself. 

The two boys had grown up in a small town 
never having had a fight. They left the town 
and went to different colleges. When they 
struck out into life they went to different cities. 

Their hatred of each other continued. When 
they grew older and had to communicate with 
each other—for family reasons—they were 
always elaborately polite. 

When John advanced a little in life—for 
example when he served a term in Congress 
—Alfred wrote to congratulate him. John did 
the same thing when something good happened 
to Alfred. Both men got married but in each 
case the other found it impossible to go to the 
wedding. 

It happened that both men were a little ill 
just at that time. It was a coincidence. John 
was always glad it happened to him first. He 
used to tell himself that, had he married first 
and had Alfred been ill, when it came Al 
fred’s time to marry he would have been there 
if he had got out of his death bed. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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STEICHCN 


Helen Chandler at an Karly Age 


An Actress Who Has Impersonated Several Broadway Heroines While Still in Her Teens 


A the anything but ugly duckling of The Wild Duck, Helen Chandler made 
her début for grown-ups of the theatre four years ago. She was then only 
fifteen, a shy prize in the trap of Mr. Ibsen at his steeliest. The seasons since 
have given this young actress many coy chances: she was in last spring’s pastel 
revival of Mr. Pim by the Theatre Guild, and, before that, a pretty picture in 
the gingham dress and tomboy mischief of one of the several Sanger Sisters of 
The Constant Nymph. Some remember her fond part in a romance of the early 


life and love of Andrew Jackson, where the Messrs. Stallings-Anderson referred 
to her—and not so inappropriately—as a white pigeon. The first thing she will 
do this season is to appear in Creoles. Perhaps, thereafter, she will join a dramati- 
zation of The Amazing Interlude. Throughout all this history, past, present and 
problematical, Miss Chandler has been much serenaded by the motion picture 
parties; but her spun-sugar voice belongs to the spoken drama, and it is hoped 
that she will forever shade her large eyes from the glitter of Hollywood 





VANITY FAIR 


The Executioner of France 


A Sketch of the Present Master of the Guillotine Who Is Known by the Name of ««Monsieur de Paris” 


for most purposes, there is always, as at 

present, a storm of compassion for those 
who have received the death sentence. At such 
a time I remember a visit I once made with 
two French poets, friends of mine, to the 
executioner of Paris. 

We had thought more than once of that 
melancholy figure of history—the Executioner, 
since in each country his name is forgotten 
and he comes walking across the centuries as 
if he were the same person, as if he never 
died, since, having no other name than that of 
his profession, he cannot die while his pro- 
fession lives. 

In European countries, the executioner pre- 
sents himself to the imagination as a legendary 
character. In France the people call him 
“Monsieur de Paris”, and when the wretched 
man arrives in a town to erect his fatal guillo- 
tine, the town becomes silent, people look at 
each other with distrust, the air becomes heavy 
and dry; cordiality and friendship lapse; 
smiles die, and even, one might say, lovers 
see each other without love. 

You will not deny that it is very sad 
for a man to be the doom that shadows 
sorrow wherever it passes. “How can a 
man adopt such a profession?” I asked 
Joseph de Maistre. “Is it possible that 
the head and heart of that man are 
made like ours?” 

“Perhaps he is a pathological case, a 
morbid being, a sick man, much more 
sick than the majority of those who fall 
into his hands. Only the doctors can 
resolve that question. I am a poet, and it 
is simply my curiosity that has tempted 
me to study the character from the 
point of view of sentiment . . . to ap- 
proach an executioner, to look into his 
eyes and ask him a few questions, to 
see if he is a beast who inspires horror, 
or if he is a man.” 

The executioner of France, the only 
executioner I have ever seen, is not a 
beast. I will even say that he is a cul- 
tured man and an amateur of the fine 
arts. The love that he cannot give to his 
equals he has given to beautiful objects, 
to pictures, to statues in marble that do 
not look away from his gaze. Neither 
does he awaken horror in all people, 
since he is married and his wife is not 
at all lacking in grace and beauty. 

He is, then, a man and even possesses 
a name of his own. He is Monsieur Deibler, 
and this M. Deibler lives in a little house in 
the suburbs of Paris, with his small garden and 
his small pleasures. In other times the exe- 
cutioner lived apart, far from the city, as if 
the city wanted to hide from him. Today his 
house is surrounded by other houses; the 
neighbours do not quake when he passes; the 
sun enters confidently into his house just as it 
enters other houses, and the birds sing in his 
trees as in other trees. 

After divers attempts my chance came at 
last to visit M. Deibler. He received me 


[: America, where there is enough of pity 


By VINCENTE HUIDOBRO 


cordially, perhaps because he did not know I 
was a writer. They say that he has a horror of 
writers. He never shakes hands. Perhaps he is 
afraid others would not care to take his hand. 
When one approaches him he hides his hands 
in his pockets. Neither does he look into one’s 
eyes, but fixes his gaze on the floor or on the 
horizon. He speaks calmly and there is nothing 
harsh in his answers. 

“Tell me, M. Deibler, do you not feel some 
special emotion when you are told you have a 
man to execute?” 

“Yes, sir, I do. I am a man, like another. 
I feel a resigned uneasiness, and, despite the 
fact that I have carried on this profession for 
twenty years, I always feel the same.” 

“And when you read of crimes and trials in 
the newspapers .. .?” 

“I very seldom read them, and my greatest 
happiness is to learn that one who seemed lost 
has escaped death at the eleventh hour.” 

“Do you ever ask yourself if you might 
some day execute an innocent man?” 

“I obey. I do not judge. If there is an error 





In this print, an ancient ceremony of execution by 
the apparatus named after Doctor Guillotin is 
effectively presented. But the article on this page 
chiefly concerns the present Executioner of France 
in justice it cannot fall on my conscience.” 
A question had formed itself on my lips, a 
very ingenuous question, that I did not dare 
ask. At last I could no longer contain myself 
and it escaped. “Did you ever cry?” 
Monsieur de Paris seemed annoyed by my 
question and answered drily, “I do not know”. 
He wished to change the subject, but I said: 
“Could you show me a guillotine? As I said 
at the beginning of my visit, I have a request 
from a foreign government to draw up some 
plans of the instrument.” 
Monsieur de Paris was visibly disgusted. 


“What I have here,” he said, “are unmounted 
parts, if you care to see the separate pieces—” 
After a moment he added, “If you wish to see 
them set up, go to a museum.” 

I thought it better not to insist any longer 
and took my leave, saying that I would go to 
a museum. 

Monsieur de Paris had a right to be dis. 
gusted. No man in his place could wish to be 
questioned about his profession. He is not a 
beast but a man, and I am almost convinced 
that at bottom he is ashamed. 

There are times, it would seem, when M. 
Deibler is in a better humour and speaks more 
openly. A friend of mine asked him once for 
details concerning the nature of his clients, 
The executioner asked, “From what point of 
view?” 

“From a psychologica! point of view.” 

“From a psychological point of view I can 
say there are three kinds of condemned; first, 
the brave, brave or bluffers it is all the same, 
because none is really: brave. At the last in- 
stant all of them tremble. Second, the weak, 
those who crumple, those who have to be 
carried to the guillotine since their legs 
double under them and they are not able 
to make a step. The third class is the 
nonchalant, those who are never finished, 
who at the last moment simply must 
smoke a last cigarette, who must write a 
last letter or give their lawyer a last 
embrace; who must whisper one more 
secret to the confessor, send a last wish 
to their mother, wife, children . . . those 
who try to keep death at a distance, 
who cannot resign themselves . . .” 

Monsieur de Paris was asked: “Should 
the death sentence be suppressed?” 

The man with the sad profession had 
no opinion to give, but I think he might 
have said: “Let it be suppressed—if not 
for the condemned, then for me.” 

The executioner of Paris arrived once 
at a village in the provinces to erect his 
guillotine for an execution that was to 
take place the following day. On pre- 
senting himself at the courthouse thé 
prefect invited him to visit the confines 
of the city to see if they could find a 
suitable place to perform the tragic 
scene. 

“I already know a good place,” an- 
swered Monsieur de Paris, “in the little 
square on the south side of your town.” 

“But how did you know,” interrupted 
the prefect, “when no one has been executed 
here for twenty years?” 

“I passed here during my honeymoon with 
my wife and saw the spot. It will be a very 
good place indeed.” 

Even during his wedding trip, in the happi- 
est moments of his life, he carried with him 
the obsession of his profession. His eyes dis- 
covered, perhaps automatically, the appropriate 
spots for his ministry. His eyes went seeing 
guillotines and flecks of red when they should 
have seen only the colour of hope. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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New York’s 
New Vista 


The New York 
Central Building 
Which Will Soon 
Span Park Avenue 


OT since the city zon- 

ing law, which gave 
New Yorl: architecture its 
present geometrical aspect, 
has a structural undertak- 
ing so drastically threaten- 
ed to alter the city scene 
as the New York Central 
Building, now under con- 
struction. This new thirty- 
four story edifice will span 
Park Avenue at 46th Street 
and entirely shut off the 
long familiar view of 
Grand Central Terminal, 
afforded to passers-by on 
New York’s most famous 
residential street. Accord- 
ing to the plan, Park Ave- 
nue traffic will run right 
through the building, and 
emerge at 45th Street. The 
north- and south - bound 
traffic will traverse the 
distance of one block (be- 
tween 45th and 46th 
Streets) through two 
double - storied arches — 
shown in this drawing. 
The architects are Messrs. 
Warren and Wetmore 
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EAST SIDE INTERIOR 
An etching by Edward Hopper, a painter who has thus far 
achieved but a scant dozen etchings but who will con- 
tinue to devote a part of his time to the copper plate 


NIGHT; THE L TRAIN (Below) 
This little étude de meurs in New York is conspicuous 
not only for its technique, and its merit as a work of 
art, but for the restrained sentiment that pervades it 





COURTESY OF FREDERICK KEPPEL & co. 
EVENING WIND 
The author of the etchings on this page, Edward 
Hopper, has achieved renown as a painter and water 
colourist. In devoting a part of his energies to etch- 
ing, Hopper is only following in the footsteps of 
such distinguished American painters as Davies, 
Hassam, Sloan and Melchers, all of whom have, 
from time to time, espoused the etcher’s needle 


, ' it | : i Etchings by Edward Hopper 


An American Painter Who Has Occasionally 





a _________ Abandoned the Brush for the Etching Needle 
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Critics—Good and Bad 


Showing That the Daily Stint, and the Personal Pronoun, Are Ruining Criticism in America 


has been written about prayer, but 

few can explain why men and women 
pray—which is simply because they cannot 
help it. Much, probably too much, has been 
written about criticism, but few can explain 
why men and women criticise—which is simply 
because they cannot help it. 

Criticism is an inevitable reaction of the 
cultivated mind to a work of art. The child 
or the savage may accept a story as reality, 
and react to it almost physically. The average 
reader may accept it as a fiction, but still give 
it naive belief, and react to it only emotion- 
ally. But the cultivated man gives it only so 
much belief as its truth to life, or its literary 
skill, entitles it to, and reacts to it not only 
emotionally but intellectually. He reacts with 
reflections and reservations. Those reflections 
end reservations, warmed by his emotional 
glow, are criticism. 

If he is paid to have these reflections they be- 
come professional criticism. In such an event 
he begins to have them all over the place, 
so much so that he not infrequently becomes 
an unloved and unlovely person. “It is note- 
worthy,” that excellent and charming dramat- 
ic critic, the late A. B. Walkley, once wrote, 
“that the word ‘critic’ has never been employed 
as a term of endearment.” That is partly be- 
cause many people unconsciously resent the air 
of authority which the professional critic too 
often assumes (even when he pretends to great 
humbleness), but still more because the critics 
themselves are forced, by their profession- 
clism, into comment when they have actually 
very little to say; when, at any rate, they 
have felt no emotional glow, few reflections 
and many reservations. Their reaction to 
the work of art which is under consideration 
has been largely negative because it is a poor 
work of art. They have experienced no intel- 
lectual nor emotional excitement in its pres- 
ence. They are moved to nothing but fault- 
finding. Under the circumstances, of course, 
they should keep still, but their profession does 
not permit them to keep still. Hence the pro- 
duction of endless play reviews and book 
reviews, appearing almost every day, which 
reviews are not criticism, which are either 
fault finding or irrelevant remarks by the 
critic, banalities, flippancies and even weary- 
ing parades of the personal pronoun. 


WV i= ie JAMES once said that much 


E may, of course, dismiss at once the oft 

heard sneer of the painters, actors and 
writers who say that “The critics are always 
those who have tried to paint (or act or write) 
and failed.” Painters, actors, writers or musi- 
cians are seldom good critics. They are too 
interested in the technical process, and too 
narrow in their viewpoint. The critic reacts to 
the finished product. It isn’t his job to teach 
the craft. 

Aristotle settled this matter 2400 years ago, 
when he said that a pilot, not a carpenter, 
is the best judge of a rudder, and a guest, 
not a cook, the best judge of a dinner. The 
critic is the ideal spectator, or ideal consumer 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


of a work of art, who, by reflecting it through 
the medium of his personality overcomes the 
inertia which so many of the human race 
feel toward art; shows his fellows how that 
play or picture can stir the emotions and 
rouse the spirit; and what elements in it are 
most lively, or significant, or most to be cher- 
ished. Your critic, in Arnold’s phrase, “learns 
and propagates the best that has been thought 
and felt in the world.” He is a kind of middle- 
man who distributes the artist’s product to 
the consumer, by showing, in his own person, 
how delightful can be its effects. 

In a rough, simple way, that point is illus- 
trated by the fact that you are more likely to 
go to a play, or read a book, if a friend whose 
judgment you trust, recommends it to you with 
glowing enthusiasm, than if you were to read 
a scholarly recommendation of it in a review. 
It is so evident that your friend has had a good 
time! 


OWEVER, the “cultivated amateur”, whom 
so many have held to be the ideal critic, 
will hardly do. You and I may rely on him if 
we know him; or at least be influenced by him. 
But criticism would not get very far on an 
amateur basis. There must be critical journals 
to which all of us can turn, there must be 
men and women ready to read all the books, 
see all the plays, in the hope of discovering 
gold. Moreover, when it comes to putting 
criticism into print, for many to read, the 
critic at once becomes a craftsman and an 
artist. He is just as much an artist as the 
author or painter about whose work he writes. 
It is merely his materials which are different. 
The painter records in paint his impression of 
a sunset or a portrait or a still life. The critic 
records in words, his impression of that paint- 
ing, his emotions before it, the “feel”, or effect, 
of the picture. Few amateurs can do this with 
sufficient skill to satisfy the needs of cultivated 
men. It is a task which requires as much crafts- 
manship as any other work of creation. 

Therefore, professional critics are necessary 
and inevitable. 

But the number of professional commenta- 
tors on the arts and the number of true critics 
show a strange discrepancy. In America the 
first are as the sands of the sea. The second 
would, if gathered in convention, not over- 
crowd a New York drawing-room. Why is 
this so? 

Why, for example, are so many of the 
dramatic critics more enamored of a “wise- 
crack” than of a dramatic masterpiece? Why 
should the actors and dramatists so constantly 
feel annoyed by them? Why should the alleged 
critics of the movies so often be females who 
burble ecstatically of Rod LaRocque or chron- 
icle the presence of Adolph Zukor in a theatre 
box, but say so little that is illuminating about 
the pictures? Why should the commentators on 
literature for the so-called “intellectual” week- 
lies write so consistently for the intellectually 
weak? Why should the reviewers of books be, 
by turns, ponderous and dull, or toploftical 
and superior? Why should professional criti- 


cism have killed John Keats with a thunder- 
ous “This won’t do!” or a sneering “You’re 
only a cockney”. 

Today, Anatole France’s definition of criti- 
cism as “the adventure of a soul among 
masterpieces” is generally accepted. The critic, 
theoretically, no longer sits in judgment and 
pronounces sentence. (When an actor played 
Hamlet once in New York because, as he ex- 
plained it, he wanted a “verdict” on his art, 
William Winter wrote, very simply—and ade- 
quately—“Murder in the first degree”.) 

Nowadays the critic, theoretically, yields 
himself to play or book or picture, and then re- 
cords his sensations. From that record, we 
gain an idea of what the work is like, what 
its qualities are. The critic comes to the new 
work with all his prejudices and preconcep- 
tions wiped from his mind, and yields him- 
self to it gladly; the measure of what the 
work does to him being the measure of its 
artistic value. 

Theoretically. But how many critics, pro- 
fessional or amateur, come to a work of art 
free of all prejudices and preconceptions? 
H. L. Mencken reads greatness into Babbitt 
because of his own prejudices against the 
Rotarians. His criticism is quite as biased as 
that of the lady who threw Main Street out 
of the window, after reading fifty pages of it, 
because, as she declared, she had to meet too 
many bores in real life to spend her time in 
reading about them. How many dramatic 
critics, prejudiced by the custom of their age, 
can yield themselves without discomfort to a 
play in verse? How many critics of music, 
reared on Mozart and Beethoven, can honestly 
yield themselves to Antheil in order to discover 
if there is anything important in his music? 


LL of which, being interpreted, means that 
the ideal critic is a rare bird, and that, un- 
der even the best of conditions, there will al- 
ways be ten good artists to one good critic; for 
the more prejudiced the artist is, the more 
passionately he throws himself into his work. 
That is good for art, but fatal for criticism. 
However, most professional critics do not 
work under the best of conditions. They work 
under the worst. They have to write, whether 
they have been adventuring among master- 
pieces or only among inanities; they have to 
invent adventures. That, it seems to me, is the 
greatest obstacle to true criticism in America 
today—that, and the fact that so many people 
are set to the task of commenting on art before 
their souls are ready for adventures in art, 
or their knowledge sufficient for intelligent 
reflection. 

Heywood Broun, when a dramatic critic, 
once called a certain player, “the worst actor 
in the world”, and the actor sued him for 
libel. Broun, of course, may have been right, 
though the remark was the type of criticism 
which killed Keats, and which Broun himself 
would, in more thoughtful moment, have con- 
demned. Presently he had occasion to review 
another play in which this actor appeared. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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REFUGEES FROM 
“SUNNY” 
Marilyn Miller and Clifton 
Webb could have been seen 
any day this Summer baking 
in the unwinking sun that 
beats on the Cap d’Antibes 





THE WARBLER 


Throughout two Summers 
Grace Moore (at left) has 
annoyed the local Antibes 
nightingales by practising 
the scales all morning in 
her blue and pink villa 


Neighbours at Antibes 


FRIENDS OF SIR HUGO 


Sir Hugo de Bathe (noted as 
the gentleman 
Lily Langtry) and Mary Garden 
are here seen idling with friends 
<t the de Bathe house in Antibes 





THE LAST OF 
MRS. CHEYNEY 
After two long seasons of 
Lonsdale humour, the daz- 
zling Ina Claire fled to the 
Azure Coast and leaped wild- 
ly into turquoise pyjamas 


who married 





LADY MENDL 


Finally infected with the 
Antibes fever to the point 
of deserting Versailles and 
Sutton Place, the erstwhile 
Elsie DeWolfe invested in 
a villa and a_ sun-shade 


Some Visitors to a Riviera Town That Has Become Broadway’s Most Popular Outpost 


OR years the herd of Americans in France followed the sanctified custom of 

going to Deauville or some channel port for the Summer and to the Riviera 
for the Winter without stopping to think that even in the Summer Deauville is 
bleak and uninviting while the Riviera is never more bland. As recently as 
1925, a July visitor to the Cap d’Antibes, which juts out into the Mediterranean 
a short distance from Cannes on to the road to Nice, would have found its 
paths deserted, its villas shuttered, its hotels almost empty. Such a visitor 


might have seen Roland Young asleep, like some local lizard, on one of the 
opalescent rocks or have descried in a translucent pool the two small amphibious 
sons of Robert Benchley. Then suddenly the next year, it seemed as if everyone 
must needs go to Antibes and the surprised hotels prospered. By this past Sum- 
mer, the migration had become such a mass movement that old Antibes devotees 
knew they themselves would have to pack up and move on. The crowd had dis- 
covered their retreat and they must find another or be trampled to death 
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79 


A Parody Criticism of Mr. Wells 


Notes Upon the Author of Meanwhile” and Other Outstanding Figures of the Current Literary Scene 


inaugurates its Department of Literary Prejudices, 
which will be conducted henceforth by John Riddell. 
This Department, which will appear in approximately 
this space each month, will be devoted to criticisms 
of current American and foreign writers, lyrical ap- 
preciations, sour dismissals, lampoons of popular 
novels, modest recommendations to the devoted 
reader, and sundry gossip and scandal of the literary 
circus. Mr. Riddell will preface his reviews in each 
issue with a Parody Criticism, the first of which con- 
siders Mr. Wells’s much-discussed book, Meanwhile 


il NOTE: With this issue Vanity Fair 


scarlet phrases and pale brown ideas, un- 

illuminated by any of the red-shaded 
high-lights which customarily flooded the 
Wellsian scene. To be sure, a tiny fire burnt 
and crackled in the Italianate grate; but this 
fitful glare only emphasized the bare and 
monotonous expanses of beeswaxed discus- 
sion, the massive mental furniture which clut- 
tered the action and made it almost impossible 
to move, the great shelves of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, treatises, sociological pamphlets, 
scientific volumes and the collected works of 
Immanuel Kant, which formed the dull back- 
ground of this vast book, lurking forever in 
shadows, untouched by even a flicker of in- 
terest. 

The window (which was slightly cracked) 
stared out at a modern world of factories and 
revolutions and general-strikes: a very good 
exposure indeed for a novel. 

And it was wonderful how varied and yet 
how dull the great talk was, that was set go- 
ing that night in Casa Terragena by Mr. 
Wells, a talk that bored Mrs. Rylands and her 
guests altogether. It was wonderful how its 
topics went about and around and interwove, 
and yet got nowhere. For it was little more 
than a gathering together and a fitting to- 
gether of the main suggestions for the regula- 
tion of human affairs that Mr. Wells had been 
saying for the last few score years, and pub- 
lishing now and then in the Times. Mrs. Ry- 
lands was reminded of a phrase Mr. Plantage- 
net-Buchan had used once for some restaurant 
stew, “Nothing but dumplings”. This was a 
stew of warmed-over dumplings. The public 
had had them before, and the public would 
have them again. 

There were moments of difficulty. The 
Mathisons were visibly being lulled and 
opiated by the slow, arid parade of opinions. 
Nor could Geoffrey nor Puppy Clarges help 
them. These four lay with their heads pillowed 
on their arms on the soft felt mat of the 
bridge-table, breathing heavily. Colonel Bul- 
lace was asleep—positively asleep, in a polite 
way with his hand shading his eyes as if the 
light hurt them, but asleep. Mrs. Bullace had 
loosened her stays resignedly and slithered 
back onto the end of her spine with her chin 
sunk on her bosom. Lady Catherine had slid 
off the sofa and dozed comfortably under the 
library table. At midnight they had not moved 
an inch, Mr. Wells still talking, Mr. Planta- 
genet-Buchan nodding and catching himself 
with a start, Philip pouring himself another 
drink, Lord and Lady Tamar snoring fitfully 
with their mouths lolling open, Lady Gries- 
wold draped in a unique posture against the 


Ts book was long and lofty, a novel of 


By JOHN RIDDELL 


Chinese vase, dear Miss Fenimore with her 
head in the coal-scuttle, Bombaccio sprawled 
beside the umbrella-stand in the hall, Mr. 
Haulbowline creeping on his hands and knees 
toward the door. Mrs. Rylands glanced at the 
page with a guilty start; it was past ninety- 
four. In sheer ennui she had skipped three 
chapters. Mr. Wells was still talking. 

my . someday people will realize that if 
the state paid all the cost of exploiting coal 





ORAWING BY SARAVI 


H. G. WELLS 

A caricature of the famous English 

novelist and publicist by the Argen- 

tine, Saravi. A parody review of 

Mr. Wells’s latest novel, Meanwhile, 

begins the October book section 
in this country, at ten shillings a head, and ten 
men working six hours a day could mine four- 
teen tons a week, the stimulation of every sort 
of production would equal the increase of tax- 
able wealth to the community, or $2.68 a ton. 
Ans.” 

Mrs. Rylands turned over four chapters and 
shuddered. Page 162. Mr. Wells was still 
talking. 

“Someday they will realize that the direc- 
tion of orbital motion is the same for all 
planets and for the sun’s axial rotation. Some- 
day they will see that the quantity 14mv? is 
the measure of the kinetic energy of motion 
possessed by a mass m moving with velocity 
v. Someday, we can but hope, they may under- 
stand that the capital of Wisconsin is Madi- 
son, and French adjectives in au form the 
masculine plural by adding x, and all five 
cards of the same suit constitute a flush. Some- 
day they will see these things. Meanwhile .. .” 

Mr. Plantagenet-Buchan nodded, and 
caught himself in the nick of time from fall- 
ing out of his chair. 

“Someday, perhaps, there will be a just 
measure of economic worth,” sighed Mr. Wells. 

“Meanwhile .. . ” agreed Mr. Plantagenet- 
Buchan, stifling a yawn. 

“Someday the Millenium will arrive.” 

“Meanwhile...” Lady Catherine mumbled 
wearily. 


“Someday men will grow their happiness in 
gardens, a great variety of beautiful happi- 
ness, happiness all the year round. Meanwhile 


The group inclined their heads and echoed 
in their sleep: “Meanwhile . . . ” 

“Growing under glass,” added Mr. Wells, 
reaching for his ukelele. , 

“Meanwhile... ” 

“Not for us, alas!” swaying back and forth 
to the rhythm. 

“Meanwhile ... 

“Not,” striking a chord, “for just a year, 

“Not for such as we're, 

“This will come, my dear—” 

(Plunk!) 

“ME-E-EAN WHI-I-ILE ...” 

Softly Mrs. Rylands rose and turned the last 
chapter. Mr. Wells was still sitting with head 
cocked on one side, his legs crossed, his large 
foot beating time to the chorus: “ ... not for 
us, alas!”; and in a sleepy echo the group in- 


” 


.toned once more the sad refrain: “Meanwhile 


.. ”, as she shut the book reverently behind 
her. 


“THE OLD VISITER” 


Trader Horn is the book of the month for 
you. For unaffected comedy, for colour, for 
heady adventure there is nothing like it in 
the bookshops today. You will read it all 
night. The stunning accuracy of his casual 
phrasings will astonish you; you will chortle 
at the mild innocence with which he anni- 
hilates French colonials and Martin-John- 
sonish big-game hunters and bigotry and 
intolerance and weariness. You will love his 
shuffling philosophy, the brazen story that 
flickers like a tropical bird in and out the 
tangled facts of his memory. And you will 
come upon solitary gems that you cannot help 
but quote, even if you must quote them to 
yourself: 

“Writing’s always been a bit of a furore 

with me.” 

“What is poetry but the leavings of super- 
stition?” 

“Feller I know who had a pretty sympathy 
with the guitar...” 

“The rich are happy when there are no mos- 
quitoes. For the poor there are greater 
mercies.” 

I cannot recommend a book more heartily. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM VIENNA 


Conflicts by Stefan Zweig, the Austrian, is 
a collection of three long short stories or 
“novelles”, which aspire to introduce the 
author more than adequately to the American 
public. They succeed in this intention, al- 
though they serve to show that the best of 
translations must fail really to translate the 
best of books. Zweig is one of the few success- 
fully bold artists who dare to describe tears 
without letting their own fall on the page. He 
is as preoccupied as his fellow-countryman, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The Song Hit 


VANITY Fair 


The Anecdote of a Man Who Created a Tune That Proved to Be Much Too Popular 


R. BARKER removed his hat, his 
M muffler, his pince-nez. He exposed, to 

the obsequious eyes of his valet, a 
completely hairless head—round, red, and 
offending—a head made still more objection- 
able by two small, sulky eyes. “Is my wife at 
home?” he asked. Without waiting for a reply, 
he started to shout: “Eleanor! Eleanor!” 

Mrs. Barker was wearing an expression of 
resignation when she appeared in the ante- 
room. Before this phenomenon of a husband— 
this hairless, beardless man, without a mous- 
tache, without eyelashes, without eyebrows 
even—she was strangely in contrast, with her 
abundant black hair, her magnificent eye- 
brows, her scimitar-like eyelashes. Humbly, in 
the manner of a woman who knows a secret 
vengeance, she asked: “What’s the matter, 
now, my Kiki?” 

“The matter,” exclaimed Mr. Barker, “is 
that the Hudson affair is in the bag, com- 
pleted, finished. Thank God! It is done at 
last! Now I can take a vacation and rest. 
I tell you, I have dreamed about that affair 
every night! How could I be sure of anything 
when the signatures were not in black and 
white? I had only their promises. I arranged 
everything perfectly. You know how I do 
things. The others wanted to delay, to reduce 
my commission. Oh, if you could have seen 
me! I was like a lion. I said: ‘Stop right 
there, my good friends. It is no longer a 
question of the business but of my commission. 
Let us speak frankly . . . ’ But let’s not stay 
in here.” 

He went into the library rubbing his hands 
in satisfaction. There he tried several dance 
steps and, quite suddenly, he started to hum 
a song, his own song: 





“Where is the little girl I can’t forget? 
Where is the little girl 've never met? 
I’ve sought her everywhere, 

Where can she be? 

All day I sit and fre’ 

I can’t forget the girl 've never met 


” 


“3 WROTE it on my way home,” he explained. 

“I walked up from the office. I was terribly 
excited. And I swear to you that this is the 
first time I ever wrote a verse! It came to me 
suddenly; it stuck in my head and now I can’t 
get rid of it. It’s becoming an obsession. Just 
like every other successful hit. “Where is the 
little girl I can’t forget?’ What do you think 
of it? It’s good, eh? In fact I feel this very 
moment that I could compose great things. 
My faculties are all working overtime. ‘Where 
is the little girl’. . .” 

Mrs. Barker felt a chill of foreboding, but 
she managed to smile weakly. When her hus- 
band made a joke, he did not forget it quickly. 
He would try the effect of it the first thing 
in the morning, before his mirror, and, all 
day long, he would repeat it to every one he 
saw, ending always with his interminable 
laugh. His wife knew that this new song would 
become a constantly recurring motif in their 


By HENRI DUVERNOIS 


conjugal life;.that she would have to resign 
herself to it. Nevertheless, she risked a word 
of warning. 

“Be careful, you will have a sore throat, 
my dear.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and asked, 
“Were you going out?” 

“Yes—that is to say I have an appointment 
with Martha to call on a lady you do not 
know, a Mrs. de Haven. She is the widow of 
the celebrated geographer. A very serious 
woman, you know, with serious friends. I was 
going to wear my old hat, you see—and I have 
put on my old dress.” 

“And you have chosen an old perfume. 
How you lose yourself in the most insignificant 
details in order to tell the simplest thing! 
Oh, yes, you are a woman, no mistake about 
that. But now that I’m on my vacation, I want 
to devote my first evening of freedom to you. 
Make yourself beautiful. Here is my pro- 
gramme: dinner at the restaurant, then the 
theatre and then supper.” 


RS. BARKER fled. She shut herself up 

in her room, where she hastily scribbled 
a mysterious note. And then she undressed 
and dressed again in such a fury that even 
the maid understood and pitied her. 

And one could hear from all parts of the 
apartment, now in one room and now in an- 
other, the words of the song, “Where is the 
little girl I can’t forget” sung by Mr. Barker 
in good humour, and very proud of his in- 
ventive genius. 

“If he keeps it up,” murmured Mrs. Barker, 
“T will go mad.” 

He did keep it up. He sang the song in the 
automobile. He sang it in the restaurant, while 
consulting the menu. “Filet of sole; salmon 
with rice; ‘I can’t forget the girl I’ve never 
met...’ ” At the theatre he became irascible. 
“What terrible music!” he complained. “What 
lyrics! I don’t understand a word of them. As 
though they were clever! Why, if I wanted to 
take the trouble I could give them amusing 
lyrics, lyrics that could be understood, lyrics 
easy to remember . . . “Where is the little girl’.” 

The theatre over, Eleanor tried to escape 
the supper by pretending weariness, but Mr. 
Barker would not hear of it. None but the 
gayest of the night clubs would satisfy him. 
There, in the surrounding atmosphere, he 
could sing his song to his heart’s content. 

“Sing it to me, old dear,” shrieked an 
habituée of the place. 

Another begged across several tables, 
“Write it out for me, baldhead, write it out!” 

Warmed by the interest taken in his song, 
he sang it louder and louder. Turning to his 
wife, who remained silent through it all, he 
said: 

“Cheer up. Can’t you enter into the spirit 
of the evening? This is my vacation. ‘I can’t 
forget the girl ...’°” 

The next day, and evening, he remained in 
bed with a bad headache. Eleanor left the 
house at four o’clock in the afternoon. She 
came back four hours later, happy and very 


animated, singing in a light-hearted Way: 

“Where is the little girl I can’t forget? 

Where is the little girl I’ve never met?” 

Mr. Barker heard her sing the song, and 
triumphed! “You also!” he called from his 
room, “I told you so. It is irresistible.” 

“It’s an obsession,” she agreed. “I haven’ 
stopped singing it since this morning.” 

He jumped out of bed greatly pleased, and 
declared that he was cured. At once he sug: 
gested that they spend his eight-day vaca. 
tion on a short trip to the country. But Mrs, 
Barker resisted the plan with all her de. 
termination. This was the season, she said, 
when one felt the urge of the home, and, be. 
sides, now was the time when the friends who 
had been away all summer were returning, 

“You won’t be in my way,” she concluded, 
“While I am attending to my feminine affairs, 
you can go and visit the museums. Art is really 
beginning to interest you, my Kiki; haven't 
you already composed a song!” 

But Mr. Barker, idle, was more trying than 
Mr. Barker occupied. The next day it rained 
steadily, and he stood by the window drum. 
ming on the pane: “Where is the little girl 
I can’t forget” and yawning until it seemed 
that he would dislocate his jaws. 

“What are we going to do today?” 

She stammered: “Why, I think I shall go 
to Mrs. de Haven’s. I know it’s a bore but I 
want to cultivate her acquaintance because it 
will help you. Her friends are really very 
distinguished, mostly old men. . .” 


R. BARKER interrupted suddenly, “I 
IVE win go with you. Just a minute, while I 
change my coat.” 

“You won’t find it interesting,” she pro- 
tested, “I warn you, you won’t be happy there. 
These people wouldn’t understand your style 
of humour.” 

But he was no longer listening to her. He 
had gone to dress, and in a few minutes he 
returned, his gloves in his hands, and whistling 
a light air. On their way to Mrs. de Haven’s 
apartment, he criticized the section in which 
the widow lived, the street, the house, the 
stairs. He was on the point of criticizing the 
apartment itself but Eleanor was already in 
the drawing room, where the mistress of the 
house, who was mourning in extraordinarily 
gay clothes, came eagerly forward to greet her. 

“Here you are, you naughty girl. Poor 
Stephen has been waiting for you for over 
an hour—” 

“I have brought my husband to meet you,” 
Mrs. Barker hastened to interpose. 

Mr. Barker bowed. He was_ introduced 
to Mr. Stephen Patton, a young painter, 
gallant, handsome, careless and suave. The 
conversation protracted itself interminably. 
Eleanor’s eyes avoided those of Stephen, whose 
glance rested alternately upon the husband 
and upon the wife. At length a Mrs. Daimler 
relieved the situation by entering with her 
three daughters. 

“Gentlemen,” proposed Mrs. de Haven, “if 

(Continued on page 108) 
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HUGH CECIL——LONDON 


H. R. H., Edward Albert, Prince of Wales 


Presenting the Apparently Fragile But Really Indestructible Heir to the British Throne 


OW truly speaks the ancient proverb “All things are not what they seem’! 

A Or, in other words: who would suppose—on encountering this delicate, nay 
Positively feminine, physiognomy—that its owner was possessed of a forti- 
tude and endurance unexampled in human history? Probably no one. Yet statistics 
Prove that His (apparently) Fragile Royal Highness has survived 2,754,911 snap- 
shots and 15,450,217 feet of newsreel pictures (single print, excluding duplicates), 
that he has officially laid 7,003 cornerstones and fallen off his horse no less than 
2.421 times; that (even worse) he has been proposed to by 4,187 young ladies 


and has kissed, at various moments 1,791 babies and 2,329 blondes; that he has 
quaffed, in toasts, precisely 19,218 quarts of champagne and—finally—that he has 
travelled eleven times around the world in 1,819 uniforms and 3,601 assorted 
hats. Beside such super-heroic twentieth century accomplishments, do not the 
mythological exploits of poor old Hercules pale into utter insignificance? Rath-er! 
Then let us line up all the camera men and cry: Long Live Edward Albert! Hats 
off, America, to the Indestructible Dancing Drinking Tumbling Kissing Walk- 
ing Talking and Sleeping (but NOT Marrying) Doll of the British Empire! 
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VANITY FAR 


An Auction Angle on Contract Bridge 
Showing That the Best Players at the Popular New Game Are the Experts at the Old 


a far and wide spread try-out, and with 

rather surprising results. You will find 
one group of players, who took up the new 
game very enthusiastically and are now giving 
it up and returning to Auction. On the other 
hand you will find a still larger group, who 
formerly regarded it with great disfavor and 
who are now playing it to the exclusion of 
Auction. The general opinion seems to be that 
Contract is a little like an olive—you must 
learn to like it. The Whist Club of New York 
is now engaged in codifying the Laws of 
Contract Bridge and is receiving the coopera- 
tion of the Knickerbocker Whist Club, The 
Racquet and Tennis Club, The Cavendish 
Club and the American Whist League so that 
the new code, when completed should be a 
representative one in every respect. The new 
code will be approved and adopted by the 
clubs named and will undoubtedly become 
the national code, superseding all others. This 
new code should arouse a general interest in 
Contract and may be the deciding factor in 
putting it over as the successor of Auction. 
It will be released for publication very shortly 
and the readers of Vanity Fair will then be 
given a summary of it, together with its im- 
mediate and possible effect on the game. 

One of the greatest objections to Contract, 
as now played, is the great number of conven- 
tions that have sprung up. The resultant con- 
fusion is so great that one prominent New 
York card club is seriously considering the 
publication of a club pamphlet, containing 
the recommendations of its Card Committee 
as to the proper bids and doubles at Contract, 
“As a matter of self defense”, to quote a well 
known member. 

Taken from every angle, Contract seems in 
the main an improvement over Auction, but 
it is on trial only. The future of the game de- 
pends entirely on the attitude players adopt 
in regard to it. If they regard it as an exten- 
sion of Auction, to be played along normal 
Auction lines, it stands better than an even 
chance to make good. If, however, they try to 
make a different game of it, with new and 
more or less arbitrary conventions, it seems 
doomed to failure. So, let the lovers of Con- 
tract be extremely careful. 

The following examples from recent and 
actual hands show how little the bidding 
of the true experts deviates from sound Auc- 
tion principles. 


C ONTRACT BRIDGE has now been given 








Hand No. 1 


9KQJ10985 
#-A 10862 
©-K 

@-None. 




















By R. J. LEIBENDERFER 


No score, Rubber game. Z dealt and bid three 
spades. If A passed what should Y bid? Y 
should unquestionably bid four hearts. Such 
a bid must be considered as a take out and as 
a denial of any help for Z’s spade bid. The 
bidding in this hand is exactly the same at 
Contract as at Auction. 





Hand No. 2 


= 





A B 
Z 











Pog 
$-0985 
6-AKQ62 | 
@-1076 








No score, First game. Z dealt and bid one 
diamond. A bid two hearts. Y bid two spades 
and B bid three hearts. What should Z bid 
with the foregoing hand? Z should bid three 
spades either at Contract or at Auction. The 
fact that he originally bid diamonds doesn’t 
indicate that he has such unusual assistance 
at the spade bid and the only way to show 
this assistance is by bidding three spades. 





Hand No. 3 


V-J 10985 
#-K 107 
0-6 

@-K 1095 





Y 
A B 
z 

















No score, Rubber game. If Z dealt, bid one 
diamond and A passed what should Y bid? 
Y should bid one heart. The take outs or 
denials of partner’s suit bids at Contract 
should follow very closely the Auction prac- 
tice. At Auction, no player would consider 
passing a diamond bid with Y’s hand so why 
do so at Contract? Don’t let the fact that you 
are playing a new game prevent you from 
using as good judgment in take outs and 
denials as you would in Auction. 

One of the prettiest problems of Auction 
is the proper bidding of two suiters and 
one of the drawbacks of Contract is the fact 
that it lessens the chances to bid them. For 
example: 

















Hand No. 4 
| 9-KQ875 7 
| #KQi1042 
| O-AI A B 
| 4-8 z 





No score, Rubber game. Z dealt, and bid one 
spade, A bid two hearts, Y bid three spades 


and B passed. When Z bid four spades, 4 
was confronted with the difficulty just re. 
ferred to, that is, the difficulty of showins 
two suits at Contract. He would have to bid 
five clubs and, if his partner preferred hearts, 
he—his partner—would be forced to bid five 
hearts. Either bid of five might be doubled 
and result in a tremendous penalty. The best 
thing for A to do in this situation is to pass 
and hope to defeat the four spade bid. The 
bidding, at Contract, is apt to get too high to 
justify the bid of the other suit on the second 
round and so many a two suiter is bound, in 
Contract, to lose out. 

Even when the Contract player holds a hand 
that offers a chance for a slam, sound Auction 
bidding will obtain the desired result with. 
out any arbitrary Contract conventions. 





| 
Hand No. 5 


9-Q 107 
#-A 1096 
oS7 
@-AK63 























No score, First game. Z dealt and bid one dia- 
mond. A passed. Y bid one no trump and B 
passed. Z now bid five diamonds and A passed. 
It is a practical certainty that a little slam 
can be made so Y should bid for six without 
any question. 





Hand No. 6 


9-QJ 10875 
&-9 | 
o-K75 
ea-AK8 




















ae @-Q 1075 


No score, Rubber game. Z dealt and bid one 
no trump. A passed. Y correctly bid five 
hearts and B passed. It wasn’t much of a 
problem for Z to bid six hearts and strictly 
in accord with sound Auction practice. 

Once in a while, however a hand comes up 
that requires genius of a high order to 
handle properly. The following is a fine 
example. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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BERLIN BUTTER AND EGG MEN 


Berlin, meaning Germany, is back, and 
this ornamental design proves it for 
it portrays one of the tricky jardiniéres’ 
of the Hotel Adlon, around which, after 
a huge luncheon, the new German finan- 
ciers put over big deals, between naps 


THE CELEBRANT 


It is in the Berlin Cabarets in partic- 
ular that one sees evidences of the 
returning wealth of Germany. Here, 
surrounded by beer and wienerwurst 
is one of Berlin’s latest Midases 


THE LOVERS 
German swains have money nowadays 
to take their girl friends to the Kursaal. 
This is the son of Berlin’s latest bank- 
ing wizard with student’s scars, Heid- 
elberg uniform and all the rest of it 


THE VISITING SALESMAN 


Hugo Kartoffel of Hamburg, a “‘butter- 
und-eier-mann”, is falling heavily for 
the opulent beauty of Sophie, hostess 
at the Goldene-Adler Café. Her mur- 
muring, literally translated, means, “Big 
Boy, you are my Hamburger Stake” 





Sketches Made 
in Berlin 


by ADOLF DEHN 


Germany’s Rapid Convalescence 


The Berlin Hotels and Cafés Seem Now Literally To Be Alive with Nouveaux Riches 
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“Foul” 


VANITY FAIR 


The Dempsey-Tunney Encounter Gives Rise to Some Reflections on the Business of Prize-F ighting 


to the effect that modern prize-fights, 

especially those involving heavyweight 
championships and sums in the millions, are 
fought under the Marquis of Queensberry 
Rules as amended by American Boxing Com- 
missions to make them more humane and 
chivalrous. In reality they are fought under 
the Cloak and Suit Rules, the first being, “If 
you get away with it then it must be legiti- 
mate.” 

The spirit of the Cloak and Suit Rules guides 
not only the contestants but the promoters and 
even the patrons of prize-fighting. About 
twenty years ago a far-sighted business man, 
Willus Britt, who managed in succession his 
brother, James Edward, “Battling” Nelson and 
Stanley Ketchell, put it all in a few words. He 
was laying out a campaign to make Stanley 
Ketchell heavyweight champion. In the midst 
of his discourse a naive newspaperman inter- 
rupted with, “But is that ethical?” 

To which Mr. Willus Britt replied without 
blinking, “Hell, there ain’t no ethics in the 
prize-fight game. It’s a business.” 

From this, it would seem that Mr. Britt 
possessed the gift of prophecy. It is to be 
regretted for the development of the business 
that he died so long before his time, before he 
found complete vindication of his notions of 
the prize-fight business and before he could 
realize materially on his vision. 


[ie tt is a popular illusion in existence 


F course, there are a few who remain 

quite as naive as Mr. Britt’s interrogator 
and who demand now and then, “Is this 
ethical?” But, after all why should there be 
any more pretense of chivalry and sportsman- 
ship in the professional prize-ring than there 
is in the cloak and suit business? Without 
either of these elements the prize-fight business 
has prospered to such an extent that Mr. Tex 
Rickard can accommodate only 170,000 per- 
sons who will pay $3,000,000 to see the next 
heavyweight championship prize-fight at 
Chicago. When a business becomes that suc- 
cessful it must be beyond considerations of 
chivalry and sportsmanship. 

It is superfluous to repeat that prize-fighting 
is a business, for Mr. Tex Rickard and his 
associates in the Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration have made this fact patent and official 
by having their stock listed in the New York 
Exchange. This ought to destroy the last illu- 
sion to the effect that prize-fighting is a sport. 

Not so long ago two unglamourous gladiators 
of the business world in a battle for the control 
of oil came into possession of some government 
oil reserves in a manner that seemed somewhat 
irregular to the spectators. Instantly there was 
raised, in effect, the raucous cry of, “Foul.” 
The referee or referees in this instance were 
forced to take some action, so insistent was the 
clamour. There was some mild indignation over 
it for the moment but it soon died down with 
the realization that the gladiators did it all in 
the heat of conflict. 

A few years ago some 75,000 spectators were 
gathered at the Polo Grounds in New York 


By W. 0. McGEEHAN 


City to witness a rather more glamourous con- 
test, the bout between Luis Angel Firpo of the 
Argentine Republic, obviously and admittedly 
a foreigner, and Jack Dempsey, heavyweight 
champion of the world, an American. Early in 
the conflict the South American sent Mr. 
Dempsey catapulting through the air and out 
of the ring. 

The time keeper watched Mr. Dempsey 
emulating a comet and did nothing. If it 
had been Senor Firpo who had been playing 
comet it might have occurred to the time 
keeper to start counting for when a gladiator 
leaves the ring he is supposed to return within 
ten seconds, otherwise he is the victim of what 
is known as a technical knockout. But the time 
keeper did not start his counting until that 
was brought to his attention. 


omen in that bout Firpo was battered to his 
knees by Dempsey. In such an emergency 
the rule required that Dempsey go to a neutral 
corner until Firpo regained his feet. This has 
been the rule and the custom since before the 
Marquis of Queensberry Rules were drafted. 

But the referee did not motion Dempsey to 
his corner and Dempsey did not go to any 
corner. He stood directly behind Firpo and 
over him, poised for a kill. Firpo dragged him- 
self upward. Even before one knee was lifted 
from the canvas Dempsey sprang at him and 
battered him down again. 

By all of the rules of the game from the 
days of Thomas Figg down to the present rules 
as amended by the New York State Boxing 
Commission this was a foul. But the referee 
looked on approvingly. He was an old fighter 
himself. And not one of the 75,000 present 
raised the cry of, “Foul.” 

It is my notion that if the referee at this 
point had waved Dempsey to his corner and 
lifted the limp hand of Firpo to indicate that 
he had won the championship of the world 
through the disqualification of Jack Dempsey 
for a palpable foul it would have gone hard 
with the referee. The motion pictures still show 
that Jack Dempsey lost the title of heavyweight 
champion of the world to Luis Angel Firpo, 
on a foul, before he lost it to Gene Tunney at 
Philadelphia. 


F course if it had been Jack Dempsey who 
was dragging himself upward and was 
struck down by Luis Angel Firpo the clamour 
of “Foul” would have rocked Coogan’s Bluff, 
which towers over the Polo Grounds. Circum- 
stances determine what is fair and what is 
foul. 

In the seventh round of Mr. Dempsey’s come- 
back bout with Jack Sharkey, the loquacious 
Lithuanian, in July of this year, I saw Jack 
Dempsey land two foul punches with his 
right, and when Sharkey turned his head to 
protest, apparently suffering greatly, I saw 
Dempsey bring up his left and drop Sharkey. 
Grantland Rice, sitting a little behind me, 
saw the same thing and raised his voice in in- 
dignant protest. 

Behind him and directly in line sat Mayor 


James J. Walker of New York. The Mayor 
saw no foul blows. Still further behind sa 
Gene Tunney, who had won the heavyweight 
championship from Dempsey. He saw no fou] 
punches. 

As Sharkey dropped, the referee seemed to 
hesitate. Then came a shrill cry from Demp. 
sey’s corner. “Count that man. Count him,” 
insisted the vaice. The referee seemed to re. 
cover from his bewilderment and the count 
started. Motion pictures developed nothing 
other than what those who thought they saw 
what happened visualize again what they 
thought happened. 

It developed that Dempsey was the: senti- 
mental favourite that night. As one heated pro. 
ponent of the no foul side put it, “I wouldn't 
care if he had kicked him. He won the fight, 
didn’t he? He won it because of his great 
heart just as he won the fight with Firpo after 
he had been knocked out of the ring.” 

It will remain my contention that he should 
have been disqualified in both fights and that 
the two disqualifications would have been justi- 
fied thoroughly by all the laws of the game. 
Yet, if these decisions had been rendered they 
would have been the two most unpopular 
decisions ever given by referees. Also they 
would have been bad for business. If Firpo 
had received justice the title would have gone 
to South America. If the Lithuanian had been 
dealt with according to the rules he would be 
meeting Gene Tunney and the gate receipts of 
the coming heavyweight championship bout 
would be about a million dollars less than the 
ring financiers estimate that it will draw. 


fb ipewe fact that a majority of the reporters at 
the Dempsey-Sharkey bout agreed that Shar. 
key had been fouled did not dim the comeback 
of Dempsey nor did it detract from the interest 
in the bout with Gene Tunney. On the con- 
trary it emphasized it and gave them a topic 
for further argument. 

It is a strange coincidence that the current 
Jack Dempsey is not the first of the name to be 
discussed in the matter of a foul. There was 
the first Jack Dempsey, the “Nonpareil”, who 
had a new species of foul created for his bene- 
fit but too late to save him. 

The “Nonpareil” was fighting La Blanche, 
“The Marine”, and was beating him very 
thoroughly. La Blanche, retreating to avoid 
the rain of Dempsey’s punishing blows that 
were battering him down, whirled around sud- 
denly with his arm and clenched fist extended. 
The fist crashed against Dempsey’s jaw and 
down went Jack Dempsey 1st, completely out. 

When the crowd recovered from the first 
amazement there was a storm of indignation. 
They wanted the “Marine” lynched because he 
had felled the beloved champion with an 
unusual, unconventional and altogether unex- 
pected punch. The blow had landed in fair 
enough territory. There was no question as to 
that. There was no rule in the London Prize 
Ring Code or the Marquis of Queensberry re- 
gulations that covered the punch. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CARL KLEIN 


Gene Tunney—A Painting by George Luks 


A Recently Completed Portrait of the Boxing 


r the old days George Luks was himself an amateur wrestler and boxer of 
fenown. Since then, this distinguished artist has made almost a fetich of 
depicting renowned athletes, particularly wrestlers and prize-fighters. This year 
r. Luks spent three weeks, in July, at Gene Tunney’s training camp in the 
Adirondacks, where this impressive portrait—The Champion”—was completed. 


The canvas is seventy inches hi 
the Frank Rehn Galleries in N 
colour values, the high flesh tint 
The fighter’s trunks are a rich p 
the usual robe of a United Stat 


Champion by a Notable American Artist 


gh by fifty wide. It is soon to be exhibited at 
ew York. It is particularly distinguished in its 
s being set off by a rich silver-gray background. 
urple while the bathrobe on which he is sitting— 
es Marine—is a deep blue with cuffs of crimson 
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VANITY FAIR 


A British View of Bobby Jones 


Another Account of the Champion’s Methods, Spirit and Final Triumph at St. Andrews 


cussing the Open Championship at St. 


| OLFERS in Great Britain are still dis- 


Andrews. Fresh angles of Bobby Jones’ 
triumph in it are still being brought to light. 
I hope that the readers of Vanity Fair will not 
resent another and a somewhat backward 
glance at that memorable event. To begin 
with there is the matter of his style. 

There is, in his method of play, a certain 
rhythmic and beautiful monotony which does 
not lend itself to description. He does the 
same thing over and over and yet over again 
with perfect grace and ease, and super- 
latives, after a while, make dull work. 
There are indeed those who can write 
pages about the turning movement of 
his illustrious hips but when it comes 
to writing about hips my pen refuses 
its office. 

On the other hand there is the spirit 
which drives this amazing golfing ma- 
chine and about that there does seem 
to me to be something to say. He may 
in a sense be dull as a golfer but he 
certainly is never dull as a man. 

While he is the most chivalrous of 
players and entirely unenvious of other 
people’s victories, when they can win 
them, he is a perennially ambitious 
golfer. He will never sit down, like 
Alexander, and weep because there are 
no more championships for him to win. 
He sets out to win them again. In this 
respect Bobby Jones’ losses are Bri- 
tain’s gains. Last year he was beaten in 
our Amateur Championship at Muir- 
field and promptly determined not to 
sail at once for home but to stay on for 
the Open Championship “Just to show 
people that he could play a little golf 
sometimes”. If this year he had won at 
Oakmont I do not think we should 
have had the pleasure of seeing him 
here but for once he failed; two out 
of the three National Championships 
that he had held simultaneously had 
gone and at once he had resolved on a 
dash across the ocean in order to hold 
the third of them. 

In one sense he need not have 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


Bobby Jones is, I think, an essentially nervous 
golfer. He loves the game but I am sure he 
suffers tortures in playing it. He is wound 
up to the very last inch. Moreover—and 
this I particularly admire—he takes endless 
trouble to wind himself up. 

I believe that before the big tournament on 
his own course at Atlanta last winter, when 
he smashed all the leading American pro- 
fessionals like crockery vessels, he went so 
far as to do without his lunch for some time, 
because he thought he was just a little too 
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troubled as far as we were concerned 
for he was as firmly enthroned in our 
judgment as the supreme golfer of his 
time, as he was in our hearts as a guest 
and a friend; but I suppose he felt 
that he must again give his proofs. He 
gave them most gloriously and by his coming 
raised this championship at St. Andrews, 
which seemed destined to be a somewhat 
drab one, into the realms of drama and of 
history. 

Then again Bobby is, to me at least, an 
intensely interesting golfer because, though 
he has a wonderful control of himself, he 
is so obviously wrought up, so palpably feeling 
the strain. The golfers who have “no nerves”, 
if indeed there be any such, are the dull golf- 
ers; it is the nervous ones who give us the 
real thrill, and for all his mastery of himself 


“BOBBY” JONES 

In the article on this page concerning “Bobby” Jones 
Mr. Darwin not only analyses the champion’s play at 
St. Andrews, but gives us a vivid and moving picture 
of his personal popularity there and the great welcome 
accorded him by the Scotch and English onlookers 


heavy to be in perfect trim. Similarly he took 
the infinite pains which are a part of genius, 
though certainly not all of it, right through 
this championship. We caught only the short- 
est glimpses of him in the club of which he 
is now a member. He would come in sometimes 
just for a minute after his round and then 
away to his hotel to rest and relax until the 
next effort was needed. While he is intensely 
cultivating his game in preparation for a 
tournament there seems to come to him 
suddenly and at a definite moment the knowl- 
edge that he is now ready and can now rely 





upon himself. I was told by an American 
friend of his that this time the moment came 
to him when in practice he holed the New 
Course in 68. Then he told those who had 
come over with him that he was “right” and 
right he certainly was in both senses, 

Incidentally this power of self reliance was 
well illustrated throughout the championship 
by his complete disregard of his caddie saye 
as a friendly machine for carrying clubs. Of 
all courses in the world St. Andrews is the 
one for local knowledge. The caddies possess 
stores of this knowledge: They are al. 
ways ready to impart it and indeed 
rather expect to be asked for it but as 
far as I saw, Jones never conferred 
with his caddie nor did he ever hesitate 
in making up his own mind. He took 
the club he wanted from the bag 
quickly and confidently and his judg. 
ment of line and distance was, human- 
ly speaking, perfect. 

Bobby Jones is not only a most 
fastidious and conscientious artist but 
ferocious critic of his own_perfor- 
mances. It seems absurd that a man 
should not be satisfied with his own 
golf when he holes 72 holes in three 
under an average of four; and yet 
I do not believe that he was really sat- 
isfied with any one of his four rounds, 

I am sure he was not in the case of his 
first, in which he equalled the record 
of 68. I believe that he was saying to 
himself at intervals “My pitching is 
terrible”—He was in fact playing some 
downright weak pitches. He invariably 
saved himself by wonderfully fine put- 
ting but the par score thus obtained 
was not in accordance with his artistic 
conception of how the hole should be 
played. 

In one of his rounds—I think it was 
the second—he played a comparatively 
poor tee shot to the famous short 
eleventh hole that has ruined so many 
hopes. His ball was away on the top 
left hand corner of the green, very 
nearly over it and into the dreaded 
Eden. Any golfer in the world would 

“have been grateful to lay the ball 
within five feet of the hole from such 
a spot but that unconscionable Bobby 
holed it down the hill and across the 
slope—a good eighteen yards if it was 
an inch. The crowd broke into delight- 
ed cheers; but Bobby, though he permitted 
himself a smile, shook his head as much as to 
say that that was not the way in which a 
true artist would wish to do a hole in two. 
His last stroke but one in the whole tourna- 
ment was a very long putt, of over twenty 
yards, played from the “Valley of Sin” which 
catches a too cautiously played approach at 
the home hole. The ball just failed to go in by 
a fraction of an inch. If it had gone in Bobby 
would have looked at it with a cold, disapprov- 
ing eye because it never ought to have been in 
(Continued on page 122) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 
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STEICHEN 


EMIL JANNINGS 


Because he has made a fine-art of film 
acting; because he was a leading Ger- 
man actor before his conversion to 
motion pictures; because he has made 
such intellectual efforts as The Last 
Laugh and Variety popular, and fi- 
nally, because his first American films 
have discounted the theory’ that 
Hollywood can spoil any good actor 
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MARIA JERITZA 
Because she is a versatile actress as well as a 
beautiful prima donna; because she is the pupil 
and daughter-in-law of Blanche Marchesi; be- 
Cause she created a sensation by singing an aria 
in Tosca lying on the floor, rather than interrupt 
the dramatic action of the opera; because she 
created the title rdle in Puccini’s Turandot at the 
Metropolitan last year, and finally, because New 
York will soon witness her début as Carmen 
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NATIONAL 


CHARLES L. LAWRANCE 


Because he designed the motor 
which carried the recent trans- 
oceanic planes across the Atlan- 
tic and the Pacific; because he 
is a well known sportsman and 
keeps a game preserve in South 
Carolina; because he studied 
architecture at the Paris Ecole 
des Beaux Arts; because he is 
President of the Wright Aero- 
nautical Company, and finally, 
because, on graduating from 
Groton School in 1896, this 
prophetic description of him ap- 
peared in the school year-book: 


“When Charlie Lawrance seems 
to work 

With singular devotion, 

It’s not his Latin nor his French, 

Oh, no, he’s got a notion; 

He’s busy with the last details 

For crossing land and ocean, 

On his new patent flying car 

Run by perpetual motion.” 


WILLIAM GILLETTE 
Because for fifty years he has been 
a leading figure on the American stage; 
because he made Sherlock Holmes a 
national by-word; because he has never 
been interviewed; because he is a 
prolific playwright, but finally, because 
at the age of seventy-two, he has 
published his first novel, The As- 
tounding Crime on Torrington Road 


IA AANA PLATES 


JULIAN HUXLEY 


Because he is a distinguished zoologist and re- 
search scientist; because he is a brother of Al- 
dous Huxley, the novelist, and a grandson of 
Thomas Huxley; because he organized the Oxford 
Expedition to Spitzbergen; because he is at 
present a professor at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and finally, because his most recent book, Essays 
in Popular Science, proves that he has inherited 
the facile writing gift of his famous family 
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FUR COATS AND AUTUMN SUITS 
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(Left to right) A smart ensemble sports and informal 
town wear is made of copper brown tweed with an in- 
visible plaid. The three-quarter coat is lined with nutria, 
the blouse is of copper-brown jersey striped in darker 
brown, from Hattie Carnegie. Beige shaved kid, cut 
on severely tailored lines and bound in duvetyn to 


jersey, one of the smartest fabrics of the season, is 
the material of this light green box coat suit, the smart, 
away-from-the-face collar is of badger, from Hattie 
Carnegie. Swedish ermine, (shaded ermine in tones of 
golden beige), fashions a smart fur coat for informal 
wear. The raglan sleeves, the shoulder flare, the scarf 


match, is the sports coat, from H. Jaeckel. Heavy angora 


The Woman of the 


collar, tying 


in a_ soft 


bow are the new notes 


World at the Hunts 


Informal Fur Coats and Autumn Ensembles Are Seen at the Meadowbrook Races 


fasts, race meets, and so on,—bring out 

the fashion scouts, to look for new furs. 
The woman of the world knows that no out- 
door costume is quite so smart and comfort- 
able as the sports fur coat for chilly autumn 
days, and at these events, her new furs make 
their début. 

Fur coats cut on sports lines have been 
popular for several years and each year they 
grow more important. This season there are 
four smart silhouettes for such coats. First 
of all, there is the straight tailored coat, such 
as that illustrated in the centre of the group 
above. This is the prevailing type and beyond 
cll doubt the most appropriate for every age. 

Second comes the coat that is slightly flared 
from the shoulders all the way around, to 
give a diagonal closing. In these coats, the 
collar runs all the way to the hem. 

Closely related to this type is the youthful 
little coat that is flared all the way around 
and fastens in a straight line. It often has a 
scarf-collar that ties in a bow at the neck, as 
in the models sketched on this and the page 
opposite. It is an attractive fashion but rather 


Tis autumn sports events—hunt break- 


trying, suitable only for very slim figures. 

Fourth comes the box jacket. This is ex- 
tremely smart when it is part of an ensemble, 
end the dress either matches the coat or is 
of the same material as the coat lining. But 
if it is worn with a heterogeneous collection of 
dresses, it recalls college campuses in just- 
after-the-war-days. 

Sports fur coats have always been light in 
colour—the light grey of kid and krimmer, 
the grey-beige of antelope, the copper-beige 
of pony, are familiar tones. A new colour note 
of this season is a golden-beige—almost yellow 
—in such furs as sheared panther and “Swed- 
ish ermine”, which is ermine dyed a yellow 
tone. New, too, are occasional coats of white 
American broadtail, not paper-white but in a 
creamy tone. 

As to the furs themselves—in general they 
are flat-surfaced, both because this is a general 
trend in furs this season and because flat 
furs lend themselves well to the tailored lines 
that are smart for sports. Sheared kid, which is 
almost as fine and soft as breitschwantz, Amer- 
ican broadtail, and the inevitable pony, are 
outstanding examples of smart, flat furs. Er- 


mine, too, paradoxical as it may seem, has 
entered the sports mode—a number of very 
smart, youthful coats are made of summer et- 
mine and “Swedish ermine” These, of course, 
are a bit-more formal in feeling than the 
shaved goat and pony-skin coats. 

A notable exception to the rule of flat- 
surfaced furs is shaggy goat, which is again 
very popular this autumn. Nutria and beaver, 
of course, are perennial, and are always in 
good taste. In the same way, one always sees 
a certain amount of leopard for informal 
sports wear. 

The fur-lined coat cannot be omitted from 
any account of the seasons sport coats. Nutria 
is the classic fur for linings; it is often used 
in full-length coats of tweed and is very smart 
when, -as in the sketch above, it is used to line 
the three-quarter coat of a sports ensemble. 
Another fur that is used for linings, is rabbit, 
which is very charming in beige tones. How- 
ever, this fur is not so popular as nutria be- 
cause it does not wear so well. Dyed mole, too, 
is a good choice for linings. This season mole 
is usually dyed to match the colour of the coat 
rather than to form a contrast as formerly. 
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Riding to Hounds 


The Well-Dressed Woman Watches the Hunt from the Sidelines in the Smartest of Sports Furs 


HE coat sketched at the left above, from H. Jaeckel, illustrates several in- 

teresting fashion points of this season. It is made of American broadtail, a 
fur that is smart and popular for informal coats; the colour is a light brown, 
a shade that is very much in the mode. The collar, bow-tie and inserts are of 
American broadtail in a somewhat deeper brown—an interesting use of two shades 
of one colour in fur. The silhouette illustrates the flared-from-the-shoulder line 
that is an important feature of many smart new coats. The short jacket of 
beige American broadtail, from Jay-Thorpe, illustrated second from the left, is 


also typical of the season, for the short fur jacket is decidedly popular. However, 
it is by no means an all-occasion coat, for it is only smart when worn with a 
dress that matches or definitely harmonizes. The beige jacket in the sketch, for 
instance, is worn with a dress of beige jersey. Two interesting features of this 
particular model are the wide suéde belt and the raglan sleeves. The coat at 
the right of the group, from Saks-Fifth Avenue, is made of sheared panther, 
a very soft fur, in golden tawny shades; it is lined with nun’s veiling, and the 
voluminous scarf, featured this season, which fits through a slit at the back 
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FOR EVENING 


The smart waistcoat for 
evening wear has a V 
shaped opening and, 
when single-breasted, is 
fastened with four but- 
tons, covered with the 
same material as_ the 
waistcoat. The new dress 
tie is longer and nar- 
rower than the butterfly 
tie with pointed ends 





CRAWINGS BY 


J. W. WILLIAMSON 
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For the Well-Dressed Man 


The Trend of Fashion Reverts to Tradition and Formal Wear Is Again Decreed 


the war, when there was a very noticeable 

laxity in dress, men’s fashions have been 
slowly but certainly reverting to the tradi- 
tional. No longer is it possible for a man 
to wear a sacque suit for every occasion during 
the day, and a dinner jacket for all evening 
engagements, without causing comment. A line 
of distinction is being drawn between the 
formal and the informal, and a strict adher- 
ance to the conventional traditions of dress 
is necessary. 


Sites that period immediately following 


There has never been any question as to 
the correctness of the tail coat for wear after 
seven o'clock in the evening. But for some 
years past the dinner jacket, which is correct 
only for informal evening wear, has been worn 
indiscriminately for formal as well as informal 
occasions. This is the most notable instance 
in the return to the traditional style of dress. 
To be sure, dinner jackets will continue 
to be worn, but only on the most informal 
occasions such as small dinners, and the 
theatre. For the more formal occasions, such 
as large dinners, the opera, and dances, the 


tail coat will be worn practically to the ex- 
clusion of the dinner jacket. In New York last 
winter at all the important parties the dinner 
jacket was conspicuous because it was so 
seldom worn, and in Newport during the 
season just past the tail coat has been the rule, 
at all the large balls, while the dinner jacket 
it was noticed was worn only at the small in- 
formal dinners. 

The correct accessories for tail coats and 
dinner jackets are so well-known that it is 
superfluous to record them here. But there is 
one very important detail to be remembered 
in connection with tail coats—and that is the 
waistcoat. In the first place only a white 
waistcoat may be worn with a tail coat and it 
should be made of either linen or piqué, which 
may or may not match the bosom of the shirt. 
White waistcoats made of silk or satin, 
whether in plain or richly brocaded effects, 
are not worn with tail coats by the well-dressed 
man for two reasons—they can never look 
as fresh nor give the neat, spic-and-span ap- 
pearance of a washable waistcoat—and they 
are never the same colour white as the shirt, 


but appear to be a deep cream or ivory when 
contrasted with the shirt bosom. The other 
important detail to be remembered in con- 
nection with waistcoats is the cut. The waist- 
coat should never show below the tail coat 
in front. 

The waistcoat worn with a dinner jacket is 
also worthy of more than passing comment. 
It may be either black or white. If black, it 
should be of the same material as the jacket. 
If white, it should be of linen or piqué—never 
of silk. It is a very interesting item that a 
white waistcoat is still considered smarter 
than a black waistcoat for wear with a dinner 
jacket. Along with the revival of the tail coat 
for formal evening wear, the cutaway coat for 
formal day wear is also being popularly re- 
stored to fashion—especially among younger 
men. And the short black jacket worn with 
striped trousers—the “Foreign Office Coat 
—is still another item in the formal wardrobe 
of the well-dressed man being seriously consid- 
ered, now that formal clothes have once 
more been restored to their rightful place in 
the world of dress. 
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An Original Motor Design 


A Suggestion for an Improved European Body Type for an American Car Chassis 


motive industry has there been such a 

widespread interest in body design and 
construction. It is only natural that motor en- 
thusiasts should be directing their thought 
and attention to the improvements and re- 
fnements in this field, since comparatively 
few of that innumerable legion who drive cars 
have any but the most cursory knowledge of 
engines. This is due to the high standards of 
motor perfection maintained by the great 
majority of manufacturers which is generally 
realized and now taken for granted. The gen- 
eral public is quick to seize upon any new 
features in design that will lift a car from the 
commonplace and give it individuality. The 
desire for body designs that are original and 
interesting and yet which keep within the 
bounds of taste and conservatism is not limited 
solely to the extremely wealthy. 


N EVER before in the history of the auto- 


of their occupants and to allow space for a 
trunk at the rear without undue overhang. 
As the seats are so closely coupled the problem 
of leg space for the rear passengers is a 
serious one. As shown in the dimensioned 
drawing this point is solved by sinking the 
floor between the front and rear seats 41% 
inches below the frame level forming two 
wells between the propeller shaft and the 
frame longerons. Knee room is provided by 
hollowing out the backs of the front seats 
below the point where thick padding is re- 
quired. 

This type of body is always considerably 
wider than the usual type and is carried down 
to the running board level. There is, however, 
no exposed running board, access being ob- 
tained by a platform inside the door and filling 
the space between the body sides and frame. 


Marmon the total height is only 5 ft. 5 in. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
both the “presentation” and the dimensioned 
drawings are drawn strictly to scale. This 
point is emphasized because very often clients 
are deceived by the “presentation” drawings 
of bodies which are sometimes at least four 
inches less than the reality. In this way clients 
are not disappointed at finding the appearance 
of the bodies when built far higher than they 
had expected although the headroom is often 
grossly inadequate. 

It is really time that purchasers of custom 
bodies insist on coachmakers supplying them 
with dimensioned drawings drawn exactly to 
scale. After all, every house architect has to 
supply such drawings and it is not too much to 
require them of coachwork architects. 

Clients will be astonished at the difficulty 

of obtaining these drawings 





A significant proof of this new [ 
trend is the outstanding suc- 
cess of several new stock mod- 
els introduced during the past 
year by makers with es- 











tablished reputations. This suc- 
cess is largely atiributable to 











their distinctive appearance— | 
a continuity of line that was 
before only apparent in the | 
products of European coach | 
builders. | 
With the thought in mind of 
encouraging the construction 
of bodies that show greater 
imagination and style, Mr. 
John Jay Ide, a coachwork 
architect of international repu- 
tation, has drawn for Vanity 
Fair a body design which com- 
bines the best features of con- 
tinental and American ideas. 




















| but if they can be procured 
| much disappointment will be 
obviated. At present far too 
many coachwork orders are 
given by clients deceived by 
clever sketches of impossibly 
low bodies perpetrated by un- 
scrupulous artists. 

Other points to be consid- 
ered in connection with custom 
motor bodies are fittings and 
the use of colour. 

Nickel is so universally used 





























It is unquestionable that the 
type of coachwork now most in 
vogue in France is the low two- 
door enclosed body accommo- 
dating four persons. In the two- 
door body the rear seats are 
slightly more difficult of access 
than in the four-door type but 
































as a trim that other metals 
have been almost entirely over- 
looked. The colour one’s car is 
painted is most important and 
should be given careful con- 
sideration. For cars _princi- 
pally in town, black, dark blue 
and deep maroon are undoubt- 
edly the three most successful 
colours in the order named. 
Less conservative colours may 
be used for the various sport 
models. 

Grey and beige are excellent 
colours for touring cars and 
are most practical because they 
do not show the dust of the 








owing to the extreme width of 
the openings and the fact that 
the front seats are hinged to 
tip forward this is not a seri- 
ous disadvantage. | 

An example of this type of | 
body is shown in the accom- 


INCHES . 1A 4-6 -3-0 “4 2 3 


4 Feet 





“SCALE 


ON A MARMON CHASSIS 


| The “presentation” drawing above, with its accompanying working 
drawing, shows the newest trend in coach-work abroad, and has 
been adapted to a Marmon 8-cylinder chassis by Mr. John Jay Ide 


road as plainly as darker col- 
ours. This type of car should 
be painted all in one colour. 
While black fenders and mud- 
guards are always an excellent 
contrast to a body painted in a 
lighter colour, they are smart 








panying drawings mounted on 
a Marmon eight-cylinder chassis having a 
wheelbase of only 116 inches. On such a short 
chassis a single wide door on each side is far 
more satisfying aesthetically than two narrow 
doors, the near one of which would have to be 
heavily cut out to clear the mudguard thus 
Preventing its window from dropping more 
than half way. 

An essential feature of the body being dis- 
cussed is the placing of the rear seats forward 
of the back axle both to increase the comfort 


Sometimes there is an additional step outside 
the door. 

In the body illustrated the horizontal 
moulding aft of the door is dropped below the 
window sill level to overcome the unfortunate 
high-shouldered effect which often spoils the 
appearance of this type. 

Owing to the special construction the in- 
terior height above the frame level is only 46 
inches although 37 inches are provided be- 
tween the seats and the roof. Mounted on a 


only when absolutely clean and 
as no car can maintain a spick and span ap- 
pearance when touring country roads, the car 
painted in one colour throughout will un- 
doubtedly be more practical. Sport cars are 
very frequently painted in distinctive combina- 
tions of colour which, from the standpoint of 
colour harmony, are most successful. But here 
again one must study carefully the lines of the 
car because the appearance of the car becomes 
less effective if the colours used prove to be 
too conspicuous. 
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THE RENAULT 
This is the new line of 
all of the latest European 
cars. The rear door is cut 
as far back over the Tear. 
guard as possible, thus aj. 
lowing for an unusually 
wide and comfortable Seat 








Notes on European Motoring 


Concerning Modern Coachwork Construction and the Latest Developments in Windshields 


HE Weymann type of body has com- 
[ ptesets revolutionized modern coach 

building in Europe. This body is built on 
the principle of what is called “souple” con- 
struction, which means that it is a fabric 
covered body stretched over a skeleton frame, 
the joints of which are constructed so as to 
eliminate any noise or squeak. In the entire 
body there is no metal rubbing against metal 
or wood against wood and therefore there is 
nothing to produce a noise except the rattling 
of the windows, a thing which is easily con- 
trolled. These bodies are extremely practical 
and were born of a necessity—namely, the 
long stretches of bad roads one now finds on 
the continent. In England, where the roads 
are as perfect as the concrete roads in Ameri- 
ca, the “souple” type of body has not yet so 
generally come into vogue. But on the con- 
tinent this type of body has been adapted so 
universally, that nowadays it is only on the 
expensive high power cars with coach work 
from the best body builders that one any 
longer finds the old-fashioned body of metal 
construction. Of course it is possible for the 















MODERN WINDSHIELDS 


The two windshields above illus- 
trated are the last word in per- 
fection. Each has a fabric cowl 
which stretches from the back of 
the front seat to the. windshield 


A WEYMANN BODY 


The body of this Renault, 
covered in a leather fabric, 
is of “souple” construction 
which eliminates any noise 
or squeak. Wide doors 
with wide windows afford 
the maximum vision 








high-priced coach builder to turn out a body 
of the usual material which is guaranteed to 
be noiseless, but it must always be a very 
expensive job and so the idea of “souple” 
construction, which is copied after the Wey- 
mann type of body, has been adopted for all 
the small and cheaper cars for it is a way of 
arriving at the result at a small cost. Also it 
is a much lighter weight of body than anything 
made formerly. 

On the small Renault, the Amilcar, the 
Donnet and the little Panhard are mounted 
bodies of this type. The one exception to this 
rule is the latest model of Citroen which has 
an all metal body without a trace of wood and 
in its appearance greatly resembles the Dodge 
car in America. At first sight, the fabric 
covered “souple” body is so different from 
the shiny painted metal body, one is not sure 
if one likes it or not. But the more one sees 
and experiences the benefits of this body the 
more one is convinced that it is the coach 
work of the future. Another point about the 
modern European body is the excessive width 
of the rear doors, which extend almost to the 
back of the body, giving much more comfort- 
able access to even the smallest cars than 
was formerly the case. This feature, shown in 
the accompanying sketch, introduces a new 
line in body building which is destined to be 
much copied. 

As open touring bodies are very popular 
in Europe for the summer and as they are 
becoming more so every day in America, a 
word may be said about the most important 
accessory for the open car—the rear wind- 
shield. In France there are two types that 
are most perfected. Each of these has a fabric 
cowl which stretches from the back of the 
front seat to the windshield. The advantage 
of this, over the windshield, where the curtain 
of fabric hangs loosely to the floor, is that, 
when it is buttoned in place, there is no 
draught about the feet and on mild days it serves 
the purposes of a robe. No open car teday in 
Europe is sold without a rear windshield as it 
is standard equipment with practically every 
make of car. 

Today there are two classes of cars in 
Europe that reign supreme—the big expensive 
high powered car and the little low powered 

(Continued on page 110) 
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=| Appetites sparkle when this tomato soup 


3 al. 
ally 


is served ! 


It’s a bright, cheerful invitation 
to your appetite. A perfect picture 
for the eye. A perfect treat to your 
sense of taste. Every spoonful of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup is just 
so much pure, healthful sunshine. 

Fresh, radiant and full-ripe 
come the meaty, juicy tomatoes to 
the famous Campbell’s kitchens. 
Here each tomato is washed five 

















ody times in crystal-clear running water. 
| to In colanders of pure nickel with 
y mesh as fine ‘as pin-points, the 
ey. tomatoes are strained to a smooth 
all puree. 

“of gone ee Ce i 

0 It 

ing So in this soup is all the rich 
a tomato goodness. It contains only 
ted those portions of the tomato... 
his the luscious “meat” and _ tonic 
- juices . . . which are nourishing, 
ige appetizing and digestible. The 
ve blend is still more enriched with 
om 

sa golden country butter. The last 
ees fine touch is given by the delicate 
: seasoning of Campbell’s -skilled 
the French chefs. Then the soup is 
a complete masterpiece ... a chal- 
Be lenge to your appetite . . . with 
lan a flavor that is irresistible. 

= “It tastes so good.” “It’s so 
be refreshing.” “I like it better than 
any other soup.” “There’s a real 
ar - . 

ae tang in its tomato flavor.” “They 
,a have the flavor of it just right... 
: not too sharp, not too tame or flat.” 
nat 

ric SF 

re These are some of the comments 
iin often heard about Campbell’s 
| Tomato Soup. They show how 
we perfectly it answers the public taste 
in | @ pan warre oy ae and what an ideal soup it is for the 
Hs a family table. And what a wonder- 


ful Cream of Tomato Soup is pre- 
in | VU 4 coe pared with Campbell’s by follow- 
~ ee rey, he 7 ing the simple directions on the 


MOEN, Nav, US label ! I2 cents a can. 


iiantnepteia eect nanan teal 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Describing the Correct Luggage Selected by the Englishman for Travelling Abroad 


gage the Englishman still travels with 
twice as much as anyone else and that 
is why he is the best dressed man in the world. 
The American idea of “doing” Europe with 
two suitcases is less practical than it sounds, 
for the result is that the traveller finds the 
contents of two bags is not enough to meet 
every occasion. It is the Englishman’s idea to 
have clothes and accessories for every oc- 
casion whenever he travels. Even for a week- 
end house party, he takes his dinner jacket 
and his tail coat (for very often at large 
house parties in England the men dress for 
dinner in tail coats and white ties just as 
they do in town), a greater assortment of linen 
than he actually needs, his golf togs, his 
riding clothes, boots, golf sticks and a tennis 
racquet, though he may not use them all. 
Likewise, when he travels abroad, which he 
surely does at this time of the year, the 
Englishman takes everything he may possibly 
need. Let us look into the contents of his 
wardrobe for a trip to Biarritz, the south of 
France, or Venice. Of course he will have his 
dinner jacket and his tail coat, for often in 
Venice there are balls and parties which are 
just as formal as those in London during the 
season and as there are many foreign royal- 
ties at all the smart places on the continent, 
and as it is considered good form to wear a 
tail coat and a white tie at any private par- 
ties where there are royalties present, 


Dec the high tariff on excess lug- 


By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


tion he will have plenty of shoes, carried in a 
small boot trunk holding from six to eight 
pairs, which also contains a compartment for 
brushes, creams, and so forth—for no well 
groomed Englishman ever goes on the con- 
tinent without taking his own boot polish, for 

















DUFFLE BAGS 
The duffle bag solves the difficult prob- 
lem of laundry, riding-boots and sport 
equipment which cannot be fitted into 
an ordinary bag.—Saks-Fifth Ave. 


otherwise he risks his well cared for boots 
being spoiled with the inferior creams and 
dressings that are to be had abroad. Of course 
the golf sticks, tennis racquets and breeches 
and boots for riding will be part of the kit 
and if the destination is some watering place, 
Venice for example, a couple of bathing suits 
and a beach robe, or what is more popular 
and useful, some gay silk pyjamas specially 
made for beach wear. And, by the way, the 
best model for these is a pyjama suit with a 
pull over upper and a belt or sash. Sweaters 
of course will be found in goodly number. A 
cardigan for golf, several thin pull over 
sweaters without sleeves that can be worn un- 
der jackets in place of waistcoats and a suit. 
able sweater for the beach to wear over a 
bathing upper, if he does not like pyjamas, 
Last, but not least, the travelling English. 
man has plenty of linen. Eighteen dress shirts 
are not too many to go abroad with, to some 
watering place where dressing at night is 
imperative, and always when travelling, a 
large supply of socks, handkerchiefs, under. 
wear and ordinary day shirts is more nec. 
essary even than it is at home. All this means 
a goodly number of pieces of luggage. It 
necessitates a small boot trunk and a hat box, 
a bag for toilet articles and the usual travelling 
necessities, an extra suitcase or two and a 
large wardrobe trunk, or two small cabin 
trunks. The cabin trunks for a man are often 
preferable to the wardrobe type for 





he will probably have need of them. 
Then he is sure to have a double 
breasted gray flannel suit with which 
he wears either brown and white or 
brown suede shoes, at least three or 
four lounge suits of medium weight 
and a dark blue suit to wear at night 
when he is not dressing in the usual 
way. He will have a warm coat for 
motoring and a light top coat, at least 
three or four felt hats, ranging from 
light gray to dark brown, and a black 
felt hat, such as one wears at night 
with a dinner jacket on the continent, 
though for the most part when he is 
dressed for the evening he will wear 
no hat at all in warm weather. In addi- 



































more can be got into them and they 
are much easier to handle in hotels, 
taxis and so forth. For a woman a 
wardrobe trunk is a necessity, but for 
a man a small cabin trunk with a tray 
is often an economy of space and 
weight. And another thing about the 
small trunk is, often when making 
a long journey, when the occasion 
arises for a short side excursion, the 
small pieces of luggage come in handy 
as part of them can be left and only 
what is absolutely necessary need be 
taken along for a few days at a time. 
Indeed much may be said for small 
luggage and when travelling in 


(Continued on page 108) 











SHOE TRUNKS 


The most convenient way to pack 
shoes is in this hand shoe case 
which is divided into felt-lined 
compartments.—Saks-Fifth Ave. 


THE WHEARY WARDROLA 


Equipped with the popular Sesamee Lock, its interior 
is divided into separate compartments for shoes, 
hats, and other accessories, in addition to the hanging 
space for suits and overcoats. A small suitcase with 
leather-bound canvas cover, for a toilet kit, is a use- 
ful addition to one’s luggage—B. Altman & Co. 





HAT BOXES 


For extended visits, the hat box 
is an absolute necessity, especi- 
ally if one is travelling with only 
hand luggage.—Saks-Fifth Ave. 
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“It eclipses all previous efforts in 
the field of sound-reproduction.” 


—REINALD WERRENRATH. 


The music 
you want... 
on demand! 


_= rich, smooth, sympathetic bari- 


tone of Werrenrath . the lyric 
tenor of Schipa the sonorous 
bass of Chaliapin these and 


other great voices are yours to en- 
joy again and again through the 
medium of the Orthophonic Victrola. 
Precisely as you would hear them on 
the stage. For the Orthophonic 





The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest music for 
It never disappoints. Model Four-three 


the home. 
(above) is $95, list price. Canadian price on request. 








principle of tone-reproduction leaves 

nothing to be desired. The most 

critical ear confirms its flawless 
realism. 

It is inconceivable that any true 
lover of music would long deny 
himself the sheer joy of Ortho- 
phonic ownership. For here is a 
source of entertainment without 
end... and without surfeit... 
a musical treasure-house for the 
growing child. Unless you have 
heard, with your own ears, you 
cannot imagine the startling 


The New 
Orthop honic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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difference between the old 

and the new. The Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is an entirely new 
creation, like nothing in the world 
—except the original performance of 
the artists themselves! It is, in most 
models, electrically operated. You 
simply play . . . and relax. 





Learn how easy it is to acquire one of these 
incomparable instruments. Ask your dealer 
for a demonstration of the Orthophonic Vic- 
trola in your home, where you may judge for 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well as 
its musical reproduction. There are many 
beautiful models, from $75 to $300, list price. 
The Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, which 
changes its own records, is $600, list price. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


America and the Beautiful 


(Continued from page 61) 


civilization. Persian mists upon the 
desert are blue as day. But no mat- 
ter; America wants lavender. Vege- 
table dyes do not give a good color; 
then import analine. Analine dyes are 
forbidden by law; well, smuggle them. 
Use the alizarine dyes from Germany. 
Secure it any way we can. You have 
the money. You want lavender. 

Oh, by the way, and no more of the 
figured designs in the next shipment 
of rugs, if you please. Running deer 
and peacocks are simply not being 
done this year. Mrs. Fitz-Ritz has tele- 
phoned to say that she is very much 
disappointed in the Kerman with the 
flowered pattern and the bird-of-para- 
dise center. It does not match her 
modern apartment on Sutton Place. 
Something plain and rather severe 
hereafter, if you please; plain diagonal 
stripes, perhaps, or alternate squares; 
linked M’s and W’s, circumflexes and 
V’s. Do we object that the floral pat- 
tern is the tradition of the Kermans 
and Kashans, the luxurious oasis of 
roses and birds and fountains in a 
deep and burning desert of red? Well, 
that is our own look-out. Do we com- 
plain that in Persia we cannot make 
this harsh design of squares and diag- 
onals? Well, that is also easily ar- 
ranged; there is a designer in New 
York who will draw it for us. You 
will then mail this design to us in 
Persia, and we can copy it and send 
you the Persian rug. Very simple. And 
you will pay us well. 

Well, what should we do? We must 
live. My host puffed his cigarette de- 
liberately. In point of fact, we have 
no choice in the matter. Today the 
finest rugs in Persia are bought before 
they go on the looms. This is also true 
of most of the Chinese and Indian 
carpets. It is a good arrangement, in 
so far as the weaver is sure that her 
product will not be sold at a loss to 
beat about the shops of the Armenian 
merchants in Constantinople or Bagh- 
dad; but there is another side. Once 
this: rug is bought, surely it belongs to 
the consumer in America. He is paying 
for it; and it is his privilege to have 
it made as he wants. If he prefers a 
back-ground of split-pea with tomato- 
bisque rampant on a field of carrots, 
it is his privilege. Surely he can insist 
upon his initial being woven into the 
center. And what difference does it 
make to the weaver if he sends her a 
sample of his bedroom wall-paper to 
copy for the design? She will never 
see the rug again. And he is paying 
her well. 

My host studied the red tip of his 
cigarette. 

The Oriental merchant is an astute 
gentleman. He will meet bad taste 
half-way. He watches a group of 
American tourists pass the Kashmir 
wood-carving which he has placed on 
display in the front of his shop in 
Bombay, and light with predatory 
talons upon a battered and dirty 
wooden box before his desk, which he 
has carved with his pen-knife in odd 
moments when he was not sitting on 
it. Antique! Name your price! We'll 
pay it! The dazed merchant, fingering 
a roll of rupees which his wildest 
dreams had never dared visualize as 
the result of a single sale, pulls out 
another wooden box from the back of 


his shop, sits down on it limply, and 
writes hasty instructions to his work: 
shop in Srinagar to bury the next ship. 
ment of Kashmir wood-carving in the 
ground for a week, smear grease on 
it, and smash in the corners. Then he 
glances at the calendar, and takes out 
his pen-knife. There is another round. 
the-world liner due next Tuesday, 

It is this story throughout the Orient, 
The Americans have demanded the 
cheap and the spurious; the obliging 
Eastern merchants have seen that they 
got it. The Yokohama store-keeper has 
not watched in vain as the tourists paw 
aside his selection of genuine dama. 
scene cigarette-boxes of Japanese pat. 
tern, and bear off with glee a match. 
safe with a girl’s head or a cigar-case 
with reclining nudes. In Java the 
merchants have imported imitation 
batiks from Germany, for they appeal 
to the tourist-trade far more, with 
their savage color and primitive de. 
signs, than the native products. Indian 
brass-work today is turned on a lathe, 
and stamped with the commercial 
slogan “Made in India”; the visitors 
cannot get enough of it. In Baghdad 
the Iraq silver-ware carries the inlaid 
design of the American flag. See, 
memsahib. A genuine antique. 

For America is earnest in her hypoc- 
risy. My host tossed his cigarette into 
the coals. She wants to dictate the 
antiques that she buys; and yet she 
wants to feel that they are antiques. 
A genuine thing is still precious to 
her. She prescribes the colors she 
wants, she designs the pattern and the 
arrangement; but when the article 
arrives she shuts her eyes like a child 
and argues herself into believing that 
she has something rare and old and 
filled with the unfathomable mystery 
of the Orient. She wants to be fooled. 

In Persia, you have seen, it is the 
custom of the country to remove the 
shoes before entering a room. The 
guest scuffs’ to his host’s door-step, 
executes an intricate step forward and 
backward at the same moment, and 
gracefully steps up out of his mala- 
chees onto the carpet, leaving them 
drawn up precisely side by side be- 
fore the door, like twin taxis, ready for 
him to step down into once again 
when he leaves. Only the bare feet are 
allowed to walk upon the rich rugs in 
the house; and this constant polish of 
hundreds of naked soles has imparted 
to these old rugs, in the course of 
years, a silken sheen and a lustre that 
no modern product can have. 

And yet America wants it. She has 
seen this lustre of the antiques; and the 
modern rugs she buys must shine just 
as brightly. Consequently, before 
any Persian rug is put on sale in the 
States, it is invariably treated by the 
importer to an acid bath, an involved 
process of soaking and scrubbing and 
steaming which gives it the glow of 
cheap brilliantine, turns the delicate 
pastels into chromo reds and greens, 
and more often than not rots the 
threads and limits the wear of the 
carpet to years instead of centuries. 

And America runs her finger over 
the glistening carpet she has bought, 
and sighs happily. A Persian rug! A 

enuine antique .. - 

. Well, the joke is on us both. My 
host rose to his feet. 
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Guests find 


unusual thoughtfulness 





surprising services. . .Cannon Towels 












































WHENEVER you meet traveled people, you 
find someone who has visited the “Land of 


CANNON 
TOWELS 


—— = yer quickly-Weay well-Cost less 


CARTON, 





‘ 








initial price is low for a really superior 
oa towel, and replacement costs are reduced, 





the Sky” and who knows the Grove Park 

Inn at Asheville. Chances are, that person 

is still talking about the spectacular scenery of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and the exceptional hospitality 
of this resort hotel . . . its southern cooking, its 
interesting golf course. 

In line with its policy of making one’s vacation 
delightful and memorable, and its fine consideration 
for good, old-fashioned comfort, the management of 
the Grove Park provides all the bathrooms with 
snowy fresh Cannon towels, and plenty of them. 

Wherever you travel in the United States, you dis- 
cover Cannon towels in the bathrooms of most of the 
famous hotels. . . . It is no secret in the hotel world 
that Cannon towels cause a great deal of satisfaction. 
Guests like them because they are good-looking and 
pleasant to use. The management likes them for the 
Same reasons and their very evident economy. The 








New Cannon Lighthouse 

turkish towel; borders— 

pink, blue, gold, green, lav- 
ender. Price about $2. 


for these heavy, well-woven towels with- 
stand constant laundering and hard wear. 

When you visit friends, you will also find Cannon 
towels in their bathrooms. Women who manage 
their homes efficiently and who buy wisely have 
long since learned the many merits of Cannon 
towels. 

A number of new patterns are very decorative and 
lend a colorful* touch to the bathroom. Also all- 
white Cannon towels, and Cannon towels with 
colored borders, conventional designs and stripes. 
Everything you can ask for—from the handy hucks 
to the big turkish towels and bath mats. In depart- 
ment and dry goods stores everywhere—at prices 
that will please you, 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 

*All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guar- 
anteed absolutely color-fast. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Irving Thalberg 


(Continued from page 71) 


cated screen stories, self-made, self- 
taught—pig-headed at times but never 
big headed. 

But of course there are other sides 
of Irving Thalberg. No person could 
dominate a world of cheap intrigue 
and fierce economics with a set of 
emasculated virtues. He can be re- 
lentless and suave. He can strike back 
from any angle. In a world where 
friendship is as shadowy as figures on 
a screen, Thalberg relies on no man. 
He has retained a level head and a 
clear course through the helter skelter 
of the cheapest form of intrigue 
known to mankind—studio politics. 

The astounding thing about him is 
his gentle, dreamy air; his almost 
placid personality—except in the 
midst of an argument. A frail boy, he has 
terrifying energy—enormous vitality. 

In conversation he is often an 
iconoclast. But he makes films which 
please the millions. With a colossal 
income—nearly a million dollars a 
year—he lives the simple home life of 
the Jewish middle class. He has that 
strange admixture of weaknesses 
which are to be found in most ex- 
traordinary people. 

Modest, almost to the verge of bash- 
fulness, there is no pretense in him 

. and no vulgarity. An aesthete in 
everything. 

He is as fond of candy as a child. 
His health is bad, so he often dines 
on the simplest meal . . . a sandwich 
and a glass of milk, and then hurries 
to some conference in his car—alone. 

His chest, unusually large, is the 
store house of his energy. 

He is so wan, so tired looking and 
so appealing, that women, ever on the 


alert to evade logic, often become - 


sentimental about him. The feeling 
is wasted. Caesar Borgia was no bet- 
ter able to take care of himself. 

Thalberg, charming, naive, lovable 
and sincere, is the biggest little man 
in pictures. He may even outgrow 
Hollywood. But his mind is not greatly 
creative. It reflexes, by a highly de- 
veloped intuition, that which pleases 
the people. Jacob Wasserman visits his 
studio and remains but a few hours. 
John Colton comes, and, with a Shang- 
hai gesture, adjusts his spectacles, 
and remains many months. Thalberg 
knows which one to retain. 

He appraises human nature 
shrewdly. When I asked him why it 
was possible for a young woman in 
his employ who is ten years old men- 
tally to receive forty thousand dol- 
lars a year as a “writer” he replied, 
instantly and decisively, “Because— 
she reflects what the people want”. 

When the Mayer-Thalberg army 
first camped on the Metro-Goldwyn 
lot it found a few men of some lit- 
erary talent. They soon left. Thalberg 
knew, in the words of the blessed 
Irish, that such men were neither 
“fish nor fowl”. 

He is credited with discovering 
many film players. Perhaps his great- 
est discovery is John Gilbert, a good 
looking young man, literally born on 
the stage. 

In 1925 and 1926 Thalberg was 
responsible for The Big Parade, The 
Scarlet Letter, and He Who Gets 
Slapped. When I asked him for a 
success slogan he said, “I just guess.” 

When he saw the first shots of 


The Big Parade in the projection room 
he decided to enlarge it into a patrj. 
otic spectacle. The stolid director, King 
Vidor, then imbued it with Laurence 
Stallings’ gusto and personality. When 
I asked Vidor where he learned aljoy 
the war he said, “I read it in a book”. 

It is said that when Thalberg say 
He Who Gets Slapped in the projec. 
tion room he walked out in despair, 
The picture was directed by Victor 
Seastrom, who knows what compassion 
is, even if he sometimes allows it to 
wander into meadows of sentimen. 
tality. It was, contrary to _ expert 
studio opinion, a great financial suc. 
cess. Thalberg had apparently guessed 
wrong—but is now credited with 
guessing right. The process becomes 
simple. Seastrom was given The Scar. 
let Letter to direct. Save for some 
splendid acting by Lillian Gish in a 
part for which she was well fitted, 
the picture was not as successful as 
He Who Gets Slapped. But Thalberg’s 
guessing average was still very high, 

The young supervisor’s outstanding 
achievement for 1927 is Flesh and the 
Devil. The director, Clarence Brown, 
must be given full credit for this 
excellent film. He was ably assisted 
by the fine work of Greta Garbo. If 
Mr. Thalberg guessed these two peo- 
ple into their respective rdéles, which 
is quite likely, he should be given 
full credit. 

Irving Thalberg is too modest. 
There are many who claim that he 
does not guess. He possibly has more 
flashes of good guessing than any 
man in pictures. 

He follows a film through all its 
various stages of production, from the 
time the idea is conceived or the story 
purchased. He works with cutter and 
director while it is being titled and 
edited. He sees it pre-viewed at a 
theatre adjacent to Los Angeles. He 
watches the reactions of the audiences. 
He follows the box office returns after 
the film is released. All this is in no 
way remarkable. Every other producer 
does the same. But Thalberg every 
now and then makes a film worth 
pre-viewing. 

In one respect Thalberg is superior 
to most producers. He reads books. 

“Dreiser is a greater writer than 
Wasserman—not so superficial,” he 
comments. 

Further, “I can’t see the young high- 
brows—what have they got that other 
people haven’t—except a feeling of 
superiority ?” 

I agreed with him and he went on 
talking, swiftly. “A young woman 
came to me from one of the fan mag- 
azines and said, ‘Mr. Thalberg—I 
realize that you are of the new order 
in films—a young man with ideals.’ 

“I interrupted her, ‘If you mean that 
I think I’m superior to the so-called 
cloak and shoe and glove manu- 
facturers who have really given their 
lives and their pocket-books to this 
business in order to allow us some- 
thing to build on—why then—you are 
wrong. I respect them very much— 
they had ideals also’.” 

The interview was a failure. 

Thalberg has essentially the be- 
ginnings of the artist in his make-up. 
But as a corporation official, he must 
give to money the first and last con- 
sideration. 
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shich For the answer, a number of physicians, 
si: many of them leading physicians, in various 
dest. parts of the United States were recently 
nbs asked these two questions: 

pe Ql—In your judgment is the heat treatment or 
oa toasting process applied to tobaccos pre- 
sory viously aged and cured, likely to free the 
| “ cigarette from irritation to the throat? 

at a 


He 9651 doctors answered this 
nces. question “YES.” 


after 











ae Q2A—Do you think from 
every your experience with - 
yerior rettes that they are less F ene 

ks. irritating to sensitive or states rator, 
‘than tender throats than writes: 

* other cigarettes, what- “I have found your Lucky | 

‘oh th 2 1 Strike Cigarettes very agree- 
ad -spiiiaueeiaaaaee able. They do not hurt my 
. of throat in the least and are 

11,105 doctors answered this question“ YES.” very soothing to my voice.” 
nt on 
— Consider what these figures mean; consider a ( M 
re that they represent the opinion and experi- 
er “ t s 

cals’ ence of doctors, those whose business it 
| that is to know. 
-alled 
nanu- 


their # 
. this WE HEREBY CER- 


4% ae TIF Y that we have ex- 
some- & amined signed cards 
u are answering Questions 

One and Two and that 
uch— there are 9651 affirmative 
answers to Question One 


and 11,105 affirmative an- 





° a swers to Question Two. 
» be No Throat Irritation -No Cough. LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 
ce-up. ‘dialed a Accountants and Auditors 
New York, July 22, 1927. 
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VANITY FAgpR 


A Note on Eugenics 


(Continued from page 68) 


work in turns. While Jones plays the 
piano, Smith spreads the manure. At 
the end of the shift they change places; 
Jones trudges out to the manure-heap 
and Smith practices the A minor Etude 
of Chopin. An admirable state of 
affairs if it could be arranged. But 
looking at the socially successful and 
gifted men of today, can we believe 
that their descendants will ever possess 
the sweet reasonableness and mutual 
forbearance required in those who 
would make such an arrangement? 
Personally, I find my faith too weak. 
A population of men and women de- 
scended mainly or exclusively ‘from 
the successful politicians, professional 
men and industrialists, from the most 
highly gifted artists, mathematicians 
and men of science, from the most 
ravishing cabaret actresses and the 
most efficient female M. P.’s and lady 
doctors of the preceding generation 
would live in a state, so far as I can 
see, of chronic civil war. Strength of 
will, determination, obstinacy and am- 
bition are among the chief ingredients 
of the socially successful individual. 
The intellectually gifted are notorious 
for the ruthless way in which they 
cultivate their gifts, regardless of 
what the rest of the world may think 
or desire. Their children are just as 
likely to inherit these characteristics 
from their parents as they are to in- 
herit their intelligence or the shape of 
their noses. 

A bilious philosopher’s opinion of 
the world can only be accepted with 
a pinch of salt, of Epsom salt by 
preference. When we have discounted 
his pains and antidoted his dyspeptic 
self-poisoning, his philosophy generally 
assumes a new aspect. Leopardi was 
one of those sick unhappy thinkers 
who inoculate the universe with their 
own maladies. Himself half blind and 
hard of hearing, he put out the eyes 
of the world and made it deaf to the 
cries of man. Suffering, he filled the 
world with his own pain. Most of the 
bitter and gloomy things he said 
about the cosmos were really said 
about himself. Most, but not all. There 
are some, whose truth even a man in 
health must admit. The words that 
follow, for example, are not the com- 
ment of a sick man on his own malady. 
They are the statement of mere un- 
pleasant facts. 


“The human race,” he writes, “js 
divided into two parts: some use op. 
pressive power, others suffer it. Since 
neither law nor any force, nor progress 
or philosophy or civilization can pre. 
vent any man born or yet to be bom 
from belonging to one or other party, 
it remains for him who can choose, to 
choose. Not all, it is true, can choose, 
nor at all times.” 

That these words are true of the past 
and present is sufficiently obvious, 
There have always been, there stil] 
are, a few oppressors and many op. 
pressed—in the mildest and most aus. 
picious circumstances, a few more or 
less tyrannous rulers and many ruled, 

With regard to the future, who dares 
to be certain? The best a prophet can 
do is to search the past and the present 
for sets of constantly recurring corre. 
lations and trust in the order of the 
universe. If human nature persists in 
its present form and the same causes 
go on producing the same effects, 
then we can feel fairly safe in beliey- 
ing, with Leopardi, that no amount of 
law or civilization can _ essentially 
change the relations between the two 
classes of men. If the majority of 
human beings continue to be born dull 
witted, with a dread of thought and 
responsibility, it is obvious that they 
will continue to be dominated by the 
strong, intelligent and active minority. 
The only event that can falsify Leo- 
pardi’s prophecy is a change in in- 
dividual human nature, or a change in 
the character of society as a whole 
brought about by change in the rela- 
tive numbers of the constituent types. 
The first contingency may safely be 
neglected. It is almost infinitely im- 
probable that from a given date on- 
wards all babies will be born lacking, 
shall we say, the sexual instinct but 
gifted with infallible intuition. And 
even if such a thing were likely to 
happen, it would be quite impossible 
for us who have sexual instinct and 
very inadequate intuition to imagine 
what its result would be. Inability to 
talk about a thing is an excellent 
reason for preserving silence. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is not a reason 
that is apparent to every one. Human 
history reverberates with the noisy dis- 
cussion of the undiscussable. I will 
refrain from increasing the quite un- 
necessary uproar. 


Miss Q. Wants To Marry 


(Continued from page 58) 


do. You see, mother dear, had you 
been thinking the same way I do, we 
should not be poor now and we should 
not need to start on our hunt of a 
husband for me with such a compli- 
cated campaign. If you think about it, 
darling, you'll realise that my method 
is a thousand times better than all 
the old ones, so highly respected by 
you, combined. I’ll make a better match 
than you have made. And I shall have 
a more normally thinking, more sen- 
sible daughter than you have. For if 
my daughter, at twenty, will dare 
speak to me the way I do with you 


now, I'll put her into a sanitarium 
immediately whence she'll never be 
permitted to come out. 

(The Conductor enters.) 

Tue Conpuctor: Ladies, we arrive 
in Venice in ten minutes. 

(The Mother dries her tears.) 

Daucuter: Don’t cry, dearest, no 
wrong can happen to me. Only those 
girls are in the wrong whose ideal of 
a suitable husband is the man who 
flies alone over the Ocean, from 
America to Europe, for the first time. 
My method completely eliminates any 
danger you can possibly think of. 
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exagonal 
Another creation originated by our own designers is a ring that has two hexag 
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rved and banded with a diamond bar. The side-pieces of this ring ave of lapis lazuli. 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 
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Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
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FOOTBALL 


For the heart-lifting events of 
the Football Season, Special 
Del Monte-Hickey Sport Coats 


await you at your favorite shop. 








VANITY FAIR 


“Foul” 


(Continued from page 84) 


Jack Dempsey had beenknocked out 
fairly enough according to the law but 
because it was Jack Dempsey, the loved 
“Nonpareil,” who had been floored 
in this unconventional manner they 
declared the pivot blow or “the La 
Blanche swing” to be a foul blow and 
an offense and an affront to all lovers 
of “fair play.” They could not make it 
retroactive and they could not take the 
fight from the “Marine” but the law 
still stands as a protest not against 
the methods of La Blanche but. against 
the defeat of the “Nonpareil” under 
any circumstances. 

Only a few years ago I saw a replica 
of that scene in an obscure fight club 
in New York. Two preliminary boxers 
were on and one of them was a novice. 
The novice was being punished by a 
straight left that he could not avoid. 
He turned and made as if to run to 
escape his tormentor who gave chase. 

Suddenly the novice, becoming 
desperate, whirled around and as he 
did he brought his right against the 
jaw of his tormentor knocking him 
very horizontal indeed. The younger 
generation started to snicker. But from 
the rear of the house came the in- 
dignant cry of “Foul. It was the La 
Blanche swing.” The referee remem- 
bered the legend. He stopped the fight 
and summoned Joe Humphries who 
was equal to this occasion as he has 
been to any and all occasions. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” explained 
Mr. Humphries. “The blow that drop- 
ped this young man here is a foul 
punch, a very foul punch. It is the 
same blow that dropped Jack Demp- 
sey, the mighty ‘Nonpareil’ and in re- 
spect to his memory it is considered a 
foul blow the world over.” 

As a matter of fact the pivot blow, 
or La Blanche swing, does not do its 
victim any more permanent harm than 
the conventional right swing to the 
jaw. But it has gone into the records 
as a foul and would be so considered 
unless perhaps it had happened that 
it had been used by Jack Dempsey 2nd, 
in the bout with Luis Angel Firpo, 
which might have made it once more 
a thoroughly respectable punch. 

But these things have nothing much 
to do with the event which is casting 
a three million dollar shadow before, 
the heavyweight championship bout 
between Gene Tunney and Jack 
Dempsey, the ex-champion, who has 
come back. It does not matter at the 
current writing in what way he came 
back. The majority of those interested 
in the heavyweight championship bout 
are satisfied that he is back. In fact 
some of them do not even realize that 
he has been away. 

But all of the interest in the return 
bout between Gene Tunney and Jack 
Dempsey is not due to the fact that 
Dempsey has flouted the axiom, “They 
never come back.” Paradoxically 
enough it was due largely to the fact 
that the majority of those in the ring- 
side seats have been and still are 
suspicious of the Battle of the Ses- 
quicentennial. 

You will say that, if that is the case, 
they would have regarded the impend- 
ing “Battle of the Century” with 
apathy if not with scorn. But they 
have not. They are more interested in 
it than they have been in any bout 


that ever was arranged. 

I am one of those who think that 
Gene Tunney won honestly and logi. 
cally from Jack Dempsey at Philadel. 
phia. But after the bout there were-g 
dozen alibis offered. Not one of these 
impressed even a few of Dempsey’s 
ardent admirers. On the contrary they 
excuse the defeat of Dempsey by 
preferring to believe that he “threw” 
the fight, as they say, for business 
reasons, and that in effect he merely 
lent the heavyweight championship to 
Tunney. 

Oh, such things have been done in 
a comparatively minor way and by 
Dempsey himself. His record shows 
that he was knocked out in one round 
by the venerable Fireman Jim Flynn 
in Colorado. Mr. Dempsey in his vari. 
ous memoirs admits that in this jn. 
stance he permitted himself to be 
“pushed over” by Flynn. That, of 
course, is a way of saying that he 
pretended to be knocked out. 

Naturally the inference from this 
is that, if Dempsey once had seen fit 
to throw a fight for comparatively 
small financial inducements, he would 
not be beyond throwing one where it 
would mean a matter of hundreds of 
thousands. There is no_ resentment 
against Dempsey because of this sus- 
picion, which, with some, is a convic- 
tion. On the contrary there merely is 
an insatiable curiosity which makes 
for tremendous interest in the next 
heavyweight championship bout. 

Knowing this you may be able to 
understand why certain followers of 
the fight game not only are confident 
that the Tunney-Dempsey bout was 
fixed by the Dempsey camp but they 
hope that it was and will be disap- 
pointed if this belief and hope are not 
confirmed by a defeat of Tunney. At 
any rate this is my notion of the feel- 
ing on the eve of the return bout. 

If what I do not believe is at all 
probable should happen and Jack 
Dempsey should defeat Gene Tunney, 
by any means, there will be no clamor 
of “Foul” at the ringside. Such a thing 
would be incredible but they would 
accept it as evidence that Dempsey 
had been stalling in the first bout with 
Tunney. I do not think that there 
would be any indignation against 
Dempsey. On the contrary the in- 
dignation—if any—would be directed 
against Tunney. 

It would be accepted that Mr. 
Dempsey had done what they would 
believe he had done in the first bout 
for business reasons and as a business 
man. A collection of letters has con- 
vinced me that it is idle to raise the 
cry of “Foul,” no matter how obvious, 
if it happens that the less popular 
man is the victim. 

But, if Gene Tunney, in a righteous 
rage over the suspicion that has been 
whispered against his complete victory 
at the Battle of the Sesquicentennial 
should give Dempsey an even more 
convincing beating he will at the 
same time flatten a considerable 
amount of skepticism. It will come as 
such a shock to the “wise ones” that 
they will look upon it as a moral pivot 
blow to be barred forever from the 
prize-fight business. The modern fight 
follower does not like to have his 
faith in dishonesty destroyed. 
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“Bob! Promise, will you? Before we invite the Kays to our house, I wish...” 


“I can guess. Something more for the new dining room?” 


“‘Well.—Could we have some real Sterling silver? . . . Ann has that 
lovely Early American design in TREASURE to match her new dining 
room. And I’d hate to have them think... well, you knw...” 


N« tastes. New possessions. The dining room, perhaps, done over in the modern 
manner . . . Somehow, the old silver doesn’t quite belong and somehow, “Treasure’’ does. 

For “Treasure” has that intangible quality we call style. The Early American, for instance. Here is 
a design modelled directly from some of the authentic and more distinctive pieces, now extant, of our 
own 18th Century. A design which has captured wholly the delicacy, the restraint, the charm that 
gives to the craftsmanship of the period its present vogue. 

And “Treasure,” of course, is STERLING, with all that the word implies—the hall mark of 
essential breeding, background and gracious living... 

The ‘Early American Style’ is made in dinner hollow-ware as well as in a complete line of flat silver— 
plain or decorated in the manner of old-fashioned hand engraving. Your jeweler will be glad to show you this 
lovely silver or we will be glad to send you our booklet —‘‘The Early American Style.’ 


of is Ne ring 


-more can not be said 


ROGERS, LUNT &@ BOWLEN COMPANY © Silversmiths 


Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
46 NORTH KENWOOD STREET* GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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STERLING 925/1000 FINE 


ENGRAVED 


The Garly Aine rican Siyle 
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Wir stlverplate at your service — you can 
rediscover your own dining-room 








“. .. a pitcher you are proud to use” 


SuccEssFUL dining-rooms, these 
days, have personality. .. . They 
may be elegantly and formally ap- 
pointed in Period style, in keeping 
with a large establishment; orsimple, 
friendly rooms in a small home. 
. . . The draperies, the wall treat- 
ment, the floors, and the choice of 
the linens, china and colored glass 
for the table are important for cre- 
ating an effect; but as always, it 














. @ great variety of designs” 


International Silverplate does make 
entertaining simpler, your dining- 
room a pleasanter place to be. 
International Silverplate is every 
bit as serviceable as it is good-look- 
ing. You are more pleased with it 
the longer you have it. Its beauty 
is enduring. It cannot crack, nor 
chip, nor break. It is literally yours 
for a lifetime. Very little trouble to 
take care of. And fine silverplate 








is fine silverplate that holds the 
traditional place of honor in the modern 
dining-room. 

If you are your own decorator—or re- 
decorator—look at your dining-room with 
new eyes. Have you discovered how inter- 
esting, how subtle, how effective and how 
practical silverplate can be? Do you real- 
ize that International Silverplate is always 
at home in the dining-room? It fits in at a 
friendly breakfast—the toast on a silver 
dish, the coffee pot shining in the morning 
sun. It makes a luncheon table so attrac- 
tive—a covered silver dish with creamed 
chicken in it; a water pitcher you are truly 
proud to use. Silverplate lends dignity to 
dinner—candles in silver sticks, your table 
a picture. The roast on a handsome silver 
platter, your favorite vegetables in silver 
dishes. You know your excellent meal is 
perfectly served. Certainly a service of 


“A service of International Silverplate does make 


“Fine silverplate never goes out of fashion” 
(All the silverware shown is the Duchesse pattern) 


entertaining simpler” 





never goes out of fashion. 

There is a great variety of International 
Silverplate designs. Some are inspired by 
the past. Some are in the best modern 
manner. Every piece is made in the fine 
tradition of silversmithing, by skilled crafts- 
men. For many, many years the name 
International has signified a maker whose 
goods are highest quality and give lasting 
satisfaction. .. . On sale in the better 
shops at prices everywhere distinctly 
reasonable. 

4 o 4 


“The Rediscovery of Silverplate’ will be 
sent free at your request. Many suggestions 
for decorating and redecorating. Illustra- 
tions that will give you ideas for carrying 
out the fine tradition of using silverplate. 
Write for booklet HW 82, Dept. E, Inier- 
national Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAES SILVERPLATE 


TRADE 


i sca S.cO. 
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ACKARD requires in upholstery all that 

modern science can add to the ancient art 
of textile weaving. Skilled specialists select the 
finest fabrics from the looms of Europe and 
America. Quality first, then beauty of color and 
design are considered. 


From the whole world of materials open to its 
cheice Packard has 


AS K Tw SE MAN 


Some of the world’s most famous upholstery 
and hangings were produced at the Hotel des 
Gobelins under the patronage of Louis XIV. 
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priate broadcloths, silks and velours. These are 
immediately available. From them the Packard 
Eight buyer may choose with the assurance that 
they represent not only perfect workmanship 
but exquisite taste. 


For those desiring the individuality of custom bodies 
and special upholstery, Packard quickly procures 
tapestry, needlepoint— 


selected the most. beau- Pp A ( K A R D any fabric which the most 
_ tiful, durable and appro- exacting buyer wishes. 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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They’re not alike— 
and yet they are 
VW N every note of the music you hear is what the 


distant artist intended you to hear—that’s fone. 
When you select or change programs at will by touching 
One Dial—that’s s¢mp/icity. When your radio always 
does what you wish it to do—that’s re/icbi/ity. When 
you are glad to have your guests see it as well as listen— 
that’s deauty. When you avoid high prices and at the 


same time enjoy radio to the utmost—that’s ecovomy. 


The instruments composing the femily of Atwater 







i Wile Me bnsbvets Viceneed wader U.S, Patent t.014 Kent Radio differ in special abilities. In. simplicity, 


ee Bits pe vas Mackie Week, aad & reliability, beauty and economy they are alike—for 








EVERY SUNDAY EVENING :— The Atwater Kent Radio H these are furndimental 
brings you the stars of oper } ert. 1 , R ; ° 
gram. Hear it at 15 Eastern Time, 8-15 Central un t _ : f : ve : : , ys 
Ss Wo b i ea dae 3 Write for illustrated booklet tellins the complete story of Atwater Kent Kadio 





2S 0 ete za" : ) wes . \. ; : ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
; 8 f F A. Atu ater K. nt, Pre sident 
2 Cit 174.2 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IADIATOR enclosures 
at HALF former prices 





DRAPERIES 


fz high price level of radiator en- 
closures and shields has been due, 
in the past, to the fact that most of them 
were specially made to measure. The ex- 
pense of this method was considerable 
and delivery could only be made after 
weeks of waiting. 


Now Mullins has created beautiful Ra- 
diator Enclosures in standard sizes 
sufficient to cover practically all radia- 
tors. These sizes are carried in stock by 


MULLINS 


Radiator Enclosures G Shields 


OW you can protect your 

















Enclosures 


$20 


and up 








Shields 
$720 | e 


( and up / 





and WALLS at reasonable cost 


Department and other stores where you 
may see and examine the particular sizes 
you need. 


They are made of substantial metal, 
finished in the most beautiful natural 
wood grain imaginable. Walnut and 
Mahogany shades are available, as is 
also a charming Old Ivory. Or, they may 
be bought in ground color only, ready 
for finishing in any tone or color you 
may desire. 


Every Mullins Enclosure and Shield kas 
a large humidifying pan under the top, 
which, kept full of water, provides the 
needed moisture in the dried-out atmos- 
phere of a room. The heated air is 
deflected from walls and curtains, pre- 
venting accumulation of dust and grime. 


See Mullins Enclosures and Shields at 
your favorite store. 
An attractive folio of color plates will be gladly sent on request 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION, SALEM, OHIO 





Home Furnishings Division, . 
Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, Ohio 


Please send me color prints and description 
of Mullins Radiator Enclosures and Shields 


Name......... 


Address... 


vee VIRL-10-27 
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The personal charm of even 
the most exquisite Ameri- 
can woman is emphasized 
by the use of the perfume 
that has thrilled all Conti- 
nental society... NUIT 
D’EGYPTE, by Lionceau. 
Essence of the Nile’s lotus 
bloom, imparting, the soft, 
intriguing scent of star- 
studded nights, NUIT 
D'EGYPTE comes to you 
with the guarantee ‘Made, 
bottled, boxed, and sealed 


in France’”’. 
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565 Fifth Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Fight 


(Continued from page 72) 


“T would never have let him know 
how ill I was. Or, at least I would 
have thought up some other excuse.” 

That was just the trouble. Neither 
man had ever let the other know how 
he felt. 

When they grew older it was more 
difficult. For years they never corre- 
sponded. 

And then Alfred came to visit 
John. John’s house was in a suburb 
of Chicago. Alfred had some _busi- 
ness _ there. 

He had merely intended coming to 
John’s house for a casual call but John 
had urged him to stay. 

The more he hated Alfred the more 
he kept urging him. That was because 
he felt guilty. He hated himself for 
being such a fool. 

It happened also that John’s wife 
had taken a liking to his cousin Alfred. 
Sometimes they sat together for hours. 
They were both interested in music. 
John wasn’t. His wife played the piano. 
Sometimes she played for Alfred all 
evening. She played a while and then 
she and Alfred talked. When Alfred’s 
wife came back from Europe, John’s 
wife said, they would both have to 
come for a long visit. They would 
have to bring their daughter. 

John and his wife had no children. 

When he heard his wife ask the 
whole family to visit his house John 
cringed. He was quite sure Alfred’s 
daughter must be a fast, vulgar girl. 

John sat in a chair reading a book 
and Alfred was with his wife in an- 
other room. John doubled his fists. 
His hatred of Alfred amused him some- 
times. There was no reason for it. “It’s 
just silly,” he told himself. 

On the evening when the two men 
were alone together on the porch of 


the house John’s wife was not at hom€... 


They had dined an hour earlier. Al- 
fred’s visit was almost over. He was 
leaving in two or three days. 

He had said something about the 
beauty of the sunset and John had 
nodded his head. 

Then both grew silent. The silence 
lasted a long time. It got rather heavy. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” Alfred said. 

John did not want to go. He did not 
know what else to do. His wife had 
gone to some kind of a woman’s club 
meeting. She would be gone all eve- 
ning. He hated women’s clubs. 

John’s house stood on a bluff that 
led down to a lake. Beyond a garden 
wall there was a stairway going down 
to a beach. 

The two men climbed down. It was 
a summer night and some young men 
and women were in bathing. 

They did not speak to each other 
going down and on the beach the 
silence between them continued. Min- 
utes seemed to become hours. 

Well, it wasn’t unbearable. Both 
men were standing it. 

It was all they could stand. They 
walked a little way along the beach 
and sat on the sand. 

Time passed. Each man was telling 
himself the same thing. “I am utterly 
foolish. Here is my cousin. He is all 
right. What is the matter with him? 
I had better say, ‘what is the matter 
with me’.” 

They really wanted to fight. It was 


an absurd idea. They should have done 
it when they were boys. They were 
men of fifty, respectable men. Pres. 
ently the young people on the beach 
went away. They were alone together, 

John got to his feet and Alfred also 
started to rise. The sand may have 
been somewhat slippery. He fell against 
John. 

John pushed him rather violently 
sent him sprawling. He had not i. 
tended to. He just did it. His hand 
wouldn’t behave. 

Of course Alfred did not know tha 
John’s act was not premeditated. He 
hadn’t judgment enough to think 
things out. A scientist doesn’t have to 
use judgment as a lawyer does. He 
just fools around with a lot of chemi. 
cals and things. Any man can be a 
chemist, if he-is a stupid plodding 
kind of a man. 

A man’s hand slips and there you 
are. It is so easy to misunderstand. As 
John told himself afterward Alfred 
was that kind of a man. He had no 
understanding. 

At bottom that was what was the 
matter with him. That was why John 
hated him. 

Alfred jumped up, from the sand 
and struck at John. Of course John 
struck back. A fight started on the 
beach in the dark. 

Both men were past the fighting 
age. They grunted a great deal. John 
got a black and blue eye. He made 
Alfred’s nose bleed. Also he tore Al- 
fred’s clothes. 

It was a good thing there was no 
one about. Both men belonged to 
athletic clubs in their respective cities. 
They had seen prize fights. They both 
tried to be scientific. Afterward each 
man had to laugh at the spectacle the 
other made of himself. 

They couldn’t keep it up. Pretty 
soon they both had to stop because 
they were so short-winded. 

They were just where they were ke- 
fore the fight. Nothing had changed. 
The fight had settled nothing. 

They went back up the stairs to 
John’s house, neither man speaking. 
Then Alfred went to his room and 
changed his clothes. He packed his 
bags and went to the phone and ca'led 
a cab. 

He tried to appear calm. John 
thought he was just acting. 

John was in a bathroom nursing his 
eye when Alfred came down stairs. He 
was putting cold water on his eye. 
When Alfred called he had to come 
out. Both men had to smile. 

However they continued hating each 
other. Each man was laughing at the 
other. 

Alfred made a suggestion. “You tell 
your wife,” he said, “that I got a tele- 
gram and had to leave in a hurry. 

The way he said “your wife” made 
John furious. She was just as good as 
any wife Alfred could get. And he 
had pretended to like John’s wife. 
The skunk. 

And then, almost at once, the cab 
came and Alfred was gone. 

The house felt fine. Of course John 
would have to make up a story to eX 
plain about his eye. When his wife 
came in he said that he and Alfred—his 

(Continued on page 108) 
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THE DARK FLAME 


IT BURNS with an unearthly beauty, shot 
with fire. . . . Crimsons like‘ sudden 
sunsets burst and fade. There is a 
glimpse of hot Italian skies. A flash of 
orange deepens into violet, merges to 
mauve, rekindles into green. . . 
Trembling, pulsating like a living thing, 
it sports with light— this jewel that 
holds all gems within its heart. 

It is this quality of prismatic irides- 
cence, of infinite variety and fascina- 
tion, which gives to the black opal its 
extraordinary position among precious 
stones. For each of these rare jewels 
is unique. No two will glow or scin- 
tillate alike. Mysterious, smouldering 
with internal fire, they never pall, are 
never twice the same. 


In the selection and mounting of 


these distinctive gems, Marcus & Com- 
pany are originators and _ pioneers. 
Here, twenty years ago, were exhibited 
the first black opals ever discovered. 
Here is maintained the finest collection 
of black opals inthe world . . . of inter- 
est not only to those whose birth-month 
is October, but to all who know that 
deep and indefinable stirring which one 
may experience in the possession of 
such a lovely jewel. 

Black opal brooches $7800 to $135, 
rings from $3000 to $25, pendants from 
$3000 to $375, bracelets from $900 
to $575, earrings from $600 to $325, 
scarf pins from $450 to $35. In addi- 
tion, a wide selection of exceptionally 
fine unset black opals from $3500 to 
$25, suitable for special mountings. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York, and Palm Beach 
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Fall Suits & Overcoats 


TAILORED 
FOR DISTINCTION 


The fall suit here pictured is one of many 
tailored to meet the requirements of unt- 
versity men and business executives. 

The top coat ts of our Curzon cloth, 
a true cashmere, woven of the finest North 
of India wools. 

These garments are tailored to our 
special order by Hickey-Freeman, out- 
standingly the leading makers of ready-to- 


wear garments. 


ER IRIPIER 8 (1. 


Established 1886 
OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 


«Madison Avenue at 46th Street-New York 
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The Fight 


(Continued from page 106) 


cousin—had heen down on the beach. 
When they were coming up he fell 
and hurt his eye. “I should say you 
did,” his wife said. 

And then Alfred had got the tele- 
gram and had to leave. He had just 
time to catch a train. 

John’s wife was rather broken up. 
She said she had become very fond of 
Alfred. “I wish I had a cousin.’ she 
said. 

She said that when Alfred’s wife 
and daughter returned from Europe it 
would be nice to have them all for a 
long visit. 

“Yes,” John said. In spite of the in- 
flamed eye he was so happy he would 
have agreed to anything. He got out 
of his wife’s presence as soon as he 
could and took a walk over the house. 

He thought the air of the house felt 
better in his lungs now that Alfred 
was gone. 

As for the fight he was pretty sure 
he had got the best of it. Of course 
Alfred hadn’t a black eye but John 
had got in some good body punches. 


“He'll be pretty sore in the mom. 
ing,” he thought with satisfaction, As 
for the visit. Well, if it had to happen 
it wouldn't be for a long time. Alfred 
might have sense enough not to come, 

And yet. John was a little in douby, 
Alfred might bring his wife and 
daughter just to get even. 

His wife might take a shine to 
John’s wife. 

John himself might like Alfred’s 
daughter. He was fond of young girls, 
That thought made him miserable 
again. 

“That would be a pretty mess, now 
wouldn’t it.” 

“Tt would be just like Alfred to 
have an attractive wife and daughter.” 
It would be a way of showing off; 
making believe he was himself nice, 

John thought his cousin Alfred 
never had been very nice. He hoped 
the punches he had got in on Alfred’s 
body would make him so sore tkat in 
the morning on the train he would be 
unable to get out of his berth. 


The Song Hit 


(Continued from page 80) 


you wish to smoke, why don’t you go 
into the next room? We women are 
going to talk about clothes.” 

The men went into the library. Mr. 
Barker opened a box of cigars on a 
table, took one, lit it and began at 
once to complain of its quality. 

“It burns like straw. The departed 
de Haven must have bought this box 
long, long ago. Have you ever noticed 
how dry cigars can be in a widow’s 
house?” 

Stephen smiled. He was trying to 
think of some friendly answer, but he 
could not find one. Mr. Barker was 
looking at a pile of books lying on 
a shelf. Suddenly he wheeled around, 
stupefied. The young painter was 


humming: 
“Where is the little girl I can’t 
forget? 
Where is the little girl P've never 
met? 


I’ve sought her everywhere, where 
can she be?” 


Stephen Patton stopped his sing. 
ing abruptly. The round, hairless, and 
astounded face of Mr. Barker was 
staring at him interrogatively. The 
last of the song: “Where can she be?” 
expired in the painter’s throat. 

But the other was calling, “Eleanor! 
Eleanor!” She came into the room 
hurriedly, with an expression of fright 
which deepened when she saw 
Stephen, deathly pale, and her hus- 
band with the look of an asphyxiated 
man, his breath coming with difficulty. 
There was an ominous silence. 

Then, on the next instant, Mr. 
Barker found his breath and, full of 
a great joy, his face red with pride, 
and his little eyes bulging with the 
astonishment of one who has just 
touched glory, he cried: 

“My song, Eleanor! My song! Mr. 
Patton has just sung it! Good God! 
I have achieved success. I wrote it only 
three days ago, sir, and now it is 
being sung everywhere!” 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 94) 


Europe it is no more bother to have 
many pieces of small luggage than 
fewer of greater size and weight, 
for it is the weight that counts and 
costs. So for anyone _ travelling 
abroad the small cabin trunk of 
light though strong construction can- 
not be too highly recommended. The 
oversized suitcase is an excellent and 
practical piece of luggage. I know one 
man who travels with a great variety 
of these for different articles of his 
wardrobe. For example, one holds 
shirts for day and evening wear, one 
pyjamas and underwear, one socks, 
sweaters, mufflers, gloves, and so 
forth; and the great advantage of 


these is that when on a steamer oF 
in a hotel bedroom where there is not 
a large facility for storing clothes, or 
under conditions when to unpack 
entirely one’s luggage would be a 
waste of time, one only has to go to 
one or another of the suitcases and 
take out what is needed without dis- 
turbing the contents of the luggage to 
any appreciable degree. And do not 
forget that the traveller with the 
laundry bag is always in great luck 
for he can stow away in the laundry 
bag the things that are left over at 
the last minute of packing. It is the 
excess luggage carrier of the ex- 
perienced traveller. 
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“THERE are two things which Helen’s exquisite supper service makes 
me wish for, George... A husband cut to your pattern, to thrill 
me with such lovely gifts... And a pattern in silverware like her 
Anniversary design in 1847 Rocrrs Bros. Silverplate. . . with 
ber knives, forks and spoons mated in motif with her candlesticks, 


vases and coffee service.” 


THE TALE OF TWO WISHES 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Jcinston 


Ir you would secure this “Family Tie” in the Family Plate, make sure that 
you start with 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. No other make provides so 
complete a range of silverware pieces and services in matched designs. 
“TREASURE BOUND ON THE GOOD SHIP BUDGET.” May we send you this exquisite little 
brochure . . . showing how easy to navigate is the sea that leads to the Silver Isles and how 


you’ll come back on the homeward tack with a treasure of silverplate. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Booklet X85. Address International Silver Company, Department E, Meriden, Conn. 
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W. A. Taylor & Co. 
94 Pine St., New York, N.Y. 


Try this one 
in your shaker 


Go at this like an old timer. Excellent exercise for beginners. 
...-Squeeze six oranges. Add to it the juice of one lemon. 
Measure it. To each cup add a half cup of water and two 
tablespoons of sugar. Mix well by shaking in the shaker 
with enough ice to chill. Add two tablespoons of Martini 
& Rossi non alcoholic Vermouth (Italian or Extra Dry) to 
each cup...and shake again. Serve in glasses. Garnish with 
small slices of oranges or Maraschino cherries. 


from the recipes of a 
vermouth expert 


We will mail you a personal copy of 
these fine private recipes. Indulge in 
and entertain with new conceptions 


. of cocktails, sauces, cake flavorings 


and fruit appetizers. 

With Martini & Rossi non alcoholic 
Vermouth, the menu becomes a re- 
freshing medley of enticing tastes— 
flavors invented by Italian sun, grapes, 
soil, herbs, worm and blending 
skill acquired from olden generations. 


The words “non alcoholic” 
are your guide to the genuine 


W.A.Taylor @Co., 94 Pine St., NewY ork 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


ermoulh 


Please send me a copy of “The 
recipes of a vermouth expert.” 
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Treasure Hunting 
(Continued from page 50) 


is nothing left now but a poor grade 
of carpets, for all the best rugs have 
fled to London and to Paris, the 
Greek merchants having taken fright 
under the threat of Angora: In the 
department of clocks, we can still find 
examples of the charming art of the 
Turkish eighteenth century, with in- 
crustations of gold and _turquoises. 
There are Oriental saddleries with 
gold and silver braids, and Arabian 
harnesses such as I have never seen 
elsewhere except at the Velador or 
Thieves’ Market of Mexico, brought 
from the Orient to America with the 
Spaniards as intermediary. But most 
important of all: here is the den of 
armours, the cave of the arty Thieves. 
It is in the old stables of Justinian. 
A pale light falls from a. round dor- 
mer window at the top of the cupola 
and illumines millions of terrible 
sabers, veritable out cries of steel, 
battered muskets, Sarazen casques of 
mail, Moorish yataghans, and 
scimiters. There are even culverins 
and old wooden cannon encircled with 
iron. In long glass cases, guarded by 
a squatting Janizary, repose the shears, 
these damascened Turkish shears 
curved like an ibis’ beak with very 
little holes for the fingers, and in- 
sidious dirks with handles of ivory 
or mother of pearl. I once got from 
here a poniard which has never left 
me and which carries this charm- 
ingly romantic device. “Poisoned 
Poniard: 1830°—The whole military 
epic of the Turks, from the high 
plateaux of Asia to the walls of 
Vienna, has ebbed and come to die 
here—and when I leave the bazaar 
and return to the Hotel Pera Palace, 
I am always armed to the teeth. 
Even more oriental than the bazaar 
of Stamboul, is the great Russian fair 
of Nijni Novgorod. It is, with Leipzig, 
the last of the great periodic com- 
mercial deposits such as existed dur- 
ing the middle ages in all of Europe 
from Troyes in Champagne as far 
north as the cities of the Hansa. In 
the spring, the fur fair invades the 
suburbs of Nijni Novgorod. It makes 
itself known at a distance, across the 
plains, by an odour of fat and grease. 
Siberian foxes are sold here, tied by 
the snouts in bundles of twelve. Moun- 
tains of grey, white and black astra- 
khan, roughly finished, and looking as 
though it had been combed with the 
silica of primitive man, encumber the 
state booths, huts of birch with the 
sign of the Sickle and Hammer on 
the door. The Soviet monopolies have 


estranged nearly all the big me. 
chants of Europe and America, by 
Novgorod still retains curious spec. 
mens of those non-Slav traders who 
have procured from the Soviets the 
temporary authorization to conduci 
private businesses: notably Persians 
with their black magician’s caps 
Buriats in caftans of red damask 
Jews from Samarkand with eyes like 
precious stones, and even Mongols 
shod in yellow felt. 

But there would be no end if | 
had to describe all the markets and 
fairs in the world to which a per. 
verse love of bargains has attracted 
me. I ought not omit either the Street 
of Paintings in Pekin, or the shops 
of New Orleans with their wares after 
the fashion of Louis-Philippe, or the 
Rastro.—Yes, before closing—one last 
word as to this marvellous Rastro of 
old Madrid which is built along slop. 
ing streets with pointed paving blocks, 
while beyond one can see the beige 
and rose Castile. Las Americas is the 
name of this exotic quarter, America 
being the magic word, the symbol of 
fabulous riches for poor Europeans 
of both yesterday and today. And yet 
these are but sordid shanties and 
alleyways, a mere passage between 
two sidewalks, where the “stub mer- 
chants” sell over again—either by the 
piece or chopped into bits—all the 
butts of Havana cigars which have 
been chewed and_ thrown to the 
ground by the caballeros in the 
wealthy sections of the city. At the 
rear of the stalls, gleam those rose 
or blue trunks of zinc such as are 
used by emigrants, or glass imprinted 
with old palaces in ruins, or gilded 
altars with their madonnas draped in 
lace filched from the convents, or 
those Andalusian rugs called albu- 
jaras, which are still woven according 
to the Arab formulas. 

But these random wanderings are 
not without their drawbacks. At the 
end of several years, all these objects 
which I brought home one by one 
have accumulated to the point where 
I should be left with no other ex- 
pedient but to go and live at a hotel, 
had I not finally decided to have a 
sale. Hesitant, but with relief, I see 
this flotsam of the great shipwrecks 
of time and space departing for new 
horizons. I have kept some still with 
me, in the quiet harbour of my home. 
Now let them start out alone upon 
the troubled waters of adventure 
which they had left; let them return 
to those markets from which they came. 


Kuropean Motoring 
(Continued from page 92) 


car of a type much smaller than is 
known in America. The car in between, 
which corresponds to the car in 
America sold at about $2,000, is not 
very popular in Europe on account of 
the system of taxing motor vehicles. 
The tax on the car from 6 to 10 h. p. 
is only about 500 francs a year (or 
about $20) but after 10 h. p. the tax 
rises rapidly to about 5000 francs. 
Therefore, in Europe one either buys 
one of the small inexpensive types of 
car or something in the class of the 
big Hispano-Suiza, the big Voisin, or 
a Packard, which is a very popular 
car in France. 


The small car of low horsepower is 
a remarkable product of present day 
invention. It is much smaller than the 
Ford or the Chevrolet, yet it has an 
excellent proportion because of the 
tread which is not so wide as on the 
standard car. These small cars will all 
do from 40 to 50 miles an hour and 
about 45 miles to a gallon of gasoline. 
They are well sprung and quite com- 
fortable enough for extended touring. 
Of course having only 6 or 8 h. p. they 
will not climb hills “on high” but in 
second speed. they can climb the steep- 
est mountain. Their great advantage 1s 
economy of operation. 
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Virginian Pattern— 
Dessert Fork 
Set of Six—$7.50 
Teaspoons—six—$ 3.75 
Forks —six— 7.50 
Knives (Stainless) 
—six— 


Gift boxes and chests 


Sod 
~ § 


¢ 
Nese? 











IN 
Ma 


The Colonial Fan Tran 
som of early American 
Architecture furnished 


é 
a the design at top of han- 
er dle. Themedalliondirect- 
o ly beneath was inspired 


by the door-knocker 
found on Colonial doors. 





CHS new Pattern in Heirloom Plate awakens memories 
of beauty and romance that were the Southland’s.... 
the charm of old Virginia! A design inspired by the 
doorways of old Colonial mansions, which today have 
become national shrines. 


By right of its design alone, The Virginian will withstand 
the test of time. And the famous Heirloom Plate quality, 
in which it is made, will endear it more and more with 
each year of faithful usefulness. 


Ask your Jeweler for The Virginian. Or write us for 
booklet showing pieces and prices, and name of dealer 
nearest you. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


New York Toronto 


e VIRGINIAN 


cA Wonderful New ‘Pattern in the Gamous 


Heomwloom Plate 


From Generation to Generation 








Chicago San Francisco 





CARDINAL ADELPHI 
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A NEW OFFERING IN 
DRESS SETS BY KREMENTZ 








Set No.2433—3 studs 
with bodkin-clutch 
backs; pair links; 4 
waistcoat buttons 


with bodkin-clutch 
backs . . . $17.50 
Others $8.50 to $50 : 


(5 smart Krementz Tuxedo Set is 
a most luxurious study in black and 
white. For the black brilliance of the 
genuine Onyx centers is exquisitely re- 
lieved with artistically chased rims of 
white rolled gold plate. This set is identi- 
fied by No. 2433 and priced at $17.50. 
Incidentally, it makes a really distinctive 
and well-thought-of gift. 


The unappraised value one receives in 
Krementz Evening Jewelry is its note of 
correctness, the rigid adherence to conven 
tional requisites. Another outstanding 
feature is the sure-holding, easily inserted 
bodkin-clutch back on every Krementz 
stud and vest button. 


Sold in rich gift cases at all shops cater- 
ingto the well-dressed man. If your dealer 
has not yet received Set No. 2433 hecan 
easily get it for you. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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| BODKIN~ 

= | CLUTCH 

GOES INLIKE 

( A NEEDLE 
\ HOLDS LIKE 

|| ANANCHOR 
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The bodkin-clutch 
is obtainable only 
with Krementz Jew- 
elry. It has largely 
contributed to Krem- 
entz popularity. 
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for Gentlemen in Dinner Dress 


CaroiR 


VESTINGS 





Good News 





HE white of your shirt bosom 
i i is now modestly echoed in a 
silvery tracing through the black 
pattern of your dinner waistcoat. 
That is, providing your Tuxedo 
ensemble conforms to the newest 
style trend. Fashion this Autumn 
Black-and-White in 


Tuxedo vestings, and the finest 


sponsors 


outfitters will show you exclusive 
waistcoats made of Catoir silk 
or fabric which demonstrate the 


smartness of the new mode. 


CATOIR SILK CO. INC. 


257-265 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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FACINGS 
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America’s 





Greatest 


Presenting a New 


CADIL 











Motoring 


EVER has Cadillac or any other 

company even approximated the 
perfection of performance and the 
breath-taking beauty which will be 
apparent at a single glance and re- 
vealed by a single ride in this new 
Cadillac. New it is, not only as 
that newness relates to previous 
Cadillacs, but new in attaining a 
measure of aristocratic distinction 
no fine car has achieved before, 


il Aw Ww 


Luxury in > \oloring 
& : 





Gift to 







LAC 
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in this or any other country, and 
establishing a mode neither Ameri- 
can nor European, but fixing a new 
criterion of elegance for both. The 
matchless V-type engine is carried far 
beyond its previous uttermost—the 
car throughout keeping step in power, 
responsiveness, luxurious riding ease, 
and security, with the increasingly 
progressive demands of America’s most 
conservative and substantial clientele. 


More than 50 exclusive custom body styles by Fisher and Fisher-Fleetwood 








EATON’S HIGHLAND LINEN 


(That RELY Oust The most popular of all writing pa 
In white and a great variety of new colors: 
different sizes; both with plain and 


tissue-lined envelopes. From 50 cents to 


of the Smart Thame $1.00 the Box. 





CRANE’S 
CARILLE 


A white paper of dis. 
tinctive charm, water- 
marked in squares; 
with envelopes lined 
in green, red, gold and 
blue chintz design. 
$2.50 the Box. 





- VOGUE in smart homes for the use of three 
kinds of writing paper is founded on a sense of 
what is appropriate. For the man and for miscel- 
laneous uses, a flat sheet of generoussizeis required; 
for everyday letters, a good grade of folded paper; 
and for very best, Crane’s, the aristocrat of all fine 
writing papers. Correct examples of the three 
kinds are shown on this page... .-.-+-+-- ; 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CoMPANY—New York. 
Factories at Pittsfield, Mass., and Toronto, Canada. 


EATON’S DECKLE VELLUM 


Fine flat sheets of generous size for the 
man and miscellaneous uses. Deckle . 
edge with vellum finish, to fold twice. Cay 2 


$1.00 the Box. 
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CORCATING 
THE SPIRIT & 
ART OF THE 


GFLALLY 
ONCE at least in every generation Sj L Ve RS M J a. HS 


some creative genius finds expression 












, in craftsmanship for the spivit of his 
day. Thus the “Antique” pattern ve- 
‘ flects America in our time —and so 


fulfills a vecognized esthetic need: 
beautiful silver tableware of modern 
workmanship to harmonize with the 
classic simplicity of the china, glass- 
wave, draperies and. furniture that 
chavactevize the finer homes of today. 


The distinctive beauty of this 
Wallace mien lies in its massive 
weight, classic lines and exquisite 


velvety surface. “Antique” needs no 
ornamentation to proclaim it a tri- 
umph of the silversmith’s art! 


Orders may be given any fine 
jeweler for the articles shown and for 
other needs in flat silver and in hollow 
ware in the Antique. Many of these 

ieces are shown in an interesting 
ooklet which we will be glad. to send, 
you upon vequest, together with a 
copy of “The Wonder of Sterling f ( 
Silver.” Addvess R. Wallace % Sons 
Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Gonn. 

Antique Teaspoons are $13.50 in sets 
of six, Forks $25.50 and Knives $22.50. 
The Tomato Server is $10. The Tea Set 
of 5 pieces is $400; with Waiter $626. 





E ao \VALLACE STERLING OILVER @f 
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DINNER GONG 


Home early for once! 

Clump-clump-clump—up stairs we go 
—and down we come fresh as a daisy— 
light as air! Whether we dress for the 
smartest party of the season or plan to 
stay in—light as air! 

Bradds, my dear man, Bradds*! The 
all-day-long brogues are parked on shoe- 
trees at sunset these days. It’s Bradd- 
time then in the best families. 

And when Bradd-time beats the dinner 
gong at my house, the cook gets compli- 
ments and I get comfortable. 
























































Our trade mark and the mark which 
identifies light, flexible shoes made by 
the Goodyear Turned process are 
stamped on the soles of all genuine 
Bradds. 





*Bradds are the modern man’s evening foot- 
wear—the lightest of dress shoes and the 
smartest of hand-turned super-slippers for 
gentlemen-at-leisure— the finishing touch to 
formal or informal attire. 

Smart as a whippet—soft as a spaniel’s ear— 
Bradds are patterned from fine leathers—at 
prices up to $12. The better stores have them now. 


BRADLEY-GOODRICH Co. 
For more than Half a Ci 
Mausdanturercat I coer - 
ed Footwear for Men 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 


fel 






Smartest of lounging slippers—Lightest of dress shoes 


VANITY FAIR 


_ An Auction Angle on Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 82) 











HAND NO. 7 





9-AKQIo[ y 
A B 
#-AKJ8 A 











No score, Rubber game Z dealt, bid 
one club, and A doubled. This is per- 
fectly sound Auction practice and 
equally sound at Contract. Y hap- 
pened to hold a freak hand, one of 
value only with clubs as trumps, so 
correctly bid five clubs, a bid equally 
sound at Contract or at Auction. B and 
Z passed and A was now confronted 
with a problem that has no parallel 
in Auction. The stereotyped procedure 
would be a double, but A was too 
fine a player to be content with a “set” 
of one or two tricks, the maximum 
to be hoped for on the bidding, so 
he decided to bid six clubs. This bid 
evidently could not be regarded as 
a bid to take twelve tricks with clubs 
as trumps for the bidding of the 
opponents made such a conclusion 
impossible. The only alternative to 
consider was that the six club bid 
was intended to force the partner to 
bid six of his best suit of the re- 
maining three. The six club bidder’s 
partner correctly read the bid and 
bid six diamonds on four diamonds to 
the eight spot. Everything broke just 
right and A B made their six dia- 
monds. It is inspired bidding of this 


type that makes Contract such an 





interesting and fascinating game, 
HAND NO. 8 
A BT 09-0109754 
Zz $-K 105 











No score, Y Z a game in. Z deab, 
and bid one heart, A bid two dia. 
monds and Y bid three hearts. B at 
this stage is under no obligation to 
bid, as Y Z have not yet bid for 
game. Z now bid four hearts and A 
and Y passed. B is now in an ep. 
tirely different position than he was 
on the first round. His opponents have 
now bid for game and if they make it 
they will score game and rubber and 
the resultant large bonus. B, therefore, 
is justified in bidding five diamonds, 
knowing full well that the game can. 
not be made but also sure that the 
penalty will be small and _ probably 
save game and rubber. The five dia- 
mond bid was doubled and defeated 
only two tricks while at hearts Y Z 
would have made four odd, game and 
rubber. Don’t hesitate to overbid in 
order to save the game and rubber, par- 
ticularly when you are not vulnerable 
and when morally certain that the loss 
will prove a money-saving expedient. 

In this respect also, Contract prac- 
tice and Auction practice are the same. 


The City of Dreadful Confusion 


(Continued from page 53) 


the warm reunion, and note, too, that, 
while mentioning graciously the unfail- 
ing urbanity of Mr. Drew in such frothy 
pieces as Mr. Frohman imports from 
London, they must not forget to use at 
least one paragraph deploring his de- 
sertion of Shakespeare. With which 
formalities attended to, Mr. Drew 
would swing easily into his part and 
the theatrical season would have been 
then and there inaguarated. Eheu 
fugaces! 

That fine classical sigh was rather 
regret for the conditions under which 
one went to the theatre in those days, 
however, than for the things one saw 
when one got there. Though there is, 
I think, an intimate connection be- 
tween the two. If it has seemed to 
distant onlookers that of late our plays 
have dealt overmuch with gunplays, 
stranglings, rape, unorthodox passions 
and kindred violences, it might be 
remembered that these plays must be 
unfolded before harassed and nerve- 
wracked playgoers who have squirmed 
and fought their way through a crazy 
muddle and din to reach the theatre 
at all and can hardly be smoothed 
down and composed in time for the 
mood of firelight pensiveness which 
so became the milder dramas of yes- 
teryear. 

Then I am quite aware that each 
generation lifts this same lament, that 


the audience which went to the Em- 
pire in 1897 regarded the city as a 
very Bedlam of noise and overcrowd- 
ing. Why, it was only a few years 
later that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
(through the guile of her press agent, 
the late and still incredible A. Toxen 
Worm) gained nation-wide fame by 
spreading tanbark in Forty-second 
Street to hush that bustling thorough- 
fare while she was having a go at her 
art in the Republic Theatre hard by. 
I suppose that the playgoers of 1957 
will look back upon this quaint, quiet 
village of our day as something almost 
pastoral and just a wee bit lonely. 
But I shall have died ere then of sheer 
exasperation. 

Nor am I unaware that in a city 
where millions lead hot, cramped, un- 
lovely lives, the complaint that one 
merely cannot go to the theatre with 
unruffed ease is like an indignant 
letter written to the Calcutta Gazette- 
Times during an Indian famine to pro- 
test against the intolerable shortage 
of ortolans and pheasants. 

Admittedly New York has grown 
impossible for living as well as play: 
going. And naturally a remedy would 
occur to any one. There is, as yet, no 
law compelling any one to live in New 
York. One can always move sume- 
where else. But of course one woul 
not quite care to do that. 
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English Ware in a gay flowered pattern on attrac- 
tive octagon shapes. 49-piece Luncheon Set $40. 
24-piece Tea Set $20. 103-piece Dinner Set $85. 


HOME IS THE HUNTER 
—FROM PLUMMER’S 


HE hunt for that particular Glass or 
China always ends at Plummer’s. For 
no matter how disconcerting the rampage 
around town, one is sure to find the very 
thing here, be it for gift purposes or per- 


sonal use. 


Glittering glass, arrayed in glorious colors 
and formed into shapes for every known 
occasion. Choice offerings in world-famous 
makes of china, patterned with flowered, 
fruit or pictured decorations and colors of 


the most delectable variety. 


All these are revealed to you at prices 
that often surprise as well as satisfy. Those 
who must do their hunting by mail will 
find our Mail Order Service prompt and 
efficient in attending to their needs. 


Wa. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 


Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 East 35th Street, New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 


954 Cuaper STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Critics—Good and Bad 


(Continued from page 77) 


His readers, naturally, looked to see 
what he would say. “Mr. > he 
wrote, “was not up to his usual stand- 
ard.” There was a minority of only 
one on Broadway who did not laugh 
at this. 

Broun, of course, was largely driven 
to such an expedient because he was 
reviewing a play and production that 
didn’t deserve any extended comment. 
Had his soul been moved by a master- 
piece, as it was when he first saw 
The Weavers, he would never have 
bothered to turn upon a poor, second- 
rate, struggling actor and rend him in 
twain, in order to make laughter on 
the Rialto. His criticism would have 
been readable, not because of the flip- 
pant “cracks” but because of its sin- 
cerity, its emotional glow, its depth 
of reflection. 

Consider the vast number of plays 
which a New York critic is forced to 
witness and write about in a winter! 
Most of them are as ‘alike as two peas, 
and wholly devoid of artistic value. 
The bored and satiated critics, to be 
readable, are driven (after seeing these 
plays) into captious expressions of 
their ennui, or jabs at the actors, or 
the exploitation of their own egos. If 
they could only keep from writing any- 
thing and go home, all would be well. 
But they can’t. By some idiotic quirk 
of the newspaper owner’s mind, any 
play at a Broadway theatre deserves 
to be “criticised.” No critic is going 
to be dull if he can help it. Dullness 
is the unpardonable sin in all art, 
even in criticism. So the poor devil 





does the best he can in order to be 
readable, with nothing at all to write 
about. 

Now a few critics can do that, and 
not be offensive. A. B. Walkley could, 
So, supremely, could Max Beerbohm, 
But the gift is not given to most of 
the children of men. Shaw, to be sure, 
wrote about many piffling plays fo 
the Saturday Review. But Shaw, mog 
readable of critics, was also one of 
the poorest. He placed Jones above 
Wilde, because Jones’ ideas were more 
“serious’—i. e. Jones had some of 
Shaw’s own passion for reform. Shay 
used every play as an excuse to preach 
his reforms of the drama and society, 
But that is a dangerous precedent to 
follow, and indicates a temperament 
at the opposite pole from the sym. 
pathetic catholicity of the “ideal spec. 
tator.” Shaw was a first rate example 
of why the strikingly original and 
forceful creative artist so often makes 
a poor critic. 

In almost all cases, significant 
criticism, which has been of enduring 
value to any of the arts, has come 
from men who were ‘not under the 
pressure of writing whether they had 
anything to say or not; who wrote 
nothing when they were bored but 
wrote long and well when they were 
stirred to enthusiasm or deep reflec. 
tion. Above all they strove to be in- 
teresting, not by the parade of clever- 
ness or their own personalities, but 
by the skill and charm with which 
they rendered back to the reader the 
beauties they were criticising. 


The Havoc Wrought by Professor Bell 


(Continued from page 64) 


of caution. Unexpected people do call 
up sometimes, and are likely to be- 
come annoyed when mention of their 
names is greeted with, “Ho, ho! Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. That’s a hot one!” 

M. had a trying experience of this 
sort once, when I worked on a news- 
paper. The telephone rang one day 
when I was out, and M., answering it, 
heard someone say, “This is the man- 
aging editor of the World. Mr. Taylor 
said I could have the Carmen seats for 
tonight, and I wondered—” But this 
was enough for M., who recognized 
the voice of a facetious friend of ours 
who was addicted to this form of im- 
personation. 

“Ha!” said M., laughing merrily. 
“Managing editor, indeed! Listen. 
There are six ahead of you on those 
seats. Any time you want the Carmen 
tickets, or any other tickets, you just 
get back into the bread line!”. Where- 
upon she rang off, and when I came 
home, related the incident with much 
gusto. Unfortunately, it was the man- 
aging editor, and I had promised him 
the Carmen seats. I may add, however, 
that the following day he called me to 
his office and sent profuse apologies 
to M., explaining that he had had a 
terrible cold in his head and had been 
unable to understand a word she said. 

The last of the more common types 
of nuisance, but a highly prevalent 
one, is the idiot who considers it suffi- 
cient to announce his own identity, 
without bothering to inquire after 


yours, and plunges into a conversation 
before making sure that he has the 
right number. One afternoon I was 
dragged from profound meditation by 
a voice saying, “This is the Sacred 
Heart Convent. If that milk isn’t here 
by half-past four we'll get another 
milkman.” And slam! went the re- 
ceiver. In this instance, of course, the 
breach of etiquette carried its own 
punishment—as, indeed it does in 
nearly all similar cases. 

A friend of mine, to cite a further 
example, once answered a telephone 
call, to hear someone say, “This is 
Mrs. Blank”—mentioning a name that 
appeared with impressive frequency 
in the society columns—‘“and I’m hav- 
ing a few people in after the theatre 
this evening.” 

“Yes?” said my friend eagerly, 
thinking that at last his social gifts 
were about to receive proper recog: 
nition. 

“_And I want you to send over a 
supper for ten—simple; nothing heavy, 
you know. I want about fifty sand- 
wiches, and ices of some sort, or may- 
be biscuit tortoni; and a salad any- 
thing but chicken—and some claret 
punch. And send silver and linen, and 
three very good waiters. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Under the circumstances, wha! 
would you have done? He murmured, 
“Yes, ma’am,” and dazedly hung up. 
I have often wondered what the guests 
thought and what she said. 
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This tea set, fashioned in England, was inspired 
by the work of Paul Lamerie, foremost silver- 
smith of the early 18th century. It is indicative 
of the quality and character of the silverware, 
antique and modern, constantly made available by 


LE CALDWELL & CO. 
Philadelphia 


“Facts Concerning Antique English Silverand Old Sheffield Plate” 


will be forwarded upon request. 
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Better | 
Ghave 


is kind to your 
ace 


STUBBORN BEARD and a tender face—they 
A go together. You scrape and pull the razor 
over the stiff stubble. You endure irritation and 
discomfort. Your face feels rough—the shave un- 
even.... But—not if you know about “the better shave”! 


For this “better shave’"—Fougére Royale (Royal 
Fern) Shaving Cream—has proved to thousands of 
hard-to-shave men that rich lathersoftens the beard 
thoroughly and makes shaving easy. Being neutral- 
ized, it works well with hot or cold, hard or soft 
water. It is asmooth refreshing shave, with the out- 
door odor of the Royal Fern. Try Fougére Royale 
—get it at your druggist’s or send for a trial tube. 
Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion is a boon 


to tender faces, soothing and restoring moisture to 
the skin. It is new but most good druggists have it—75c. 





ugere oyale 


Shaving U 


yYeam 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 









Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, =. 25s 
Facial Soap, 5 


' Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 








VANITY Fair 


Where the Movies Affect Life 


(Continued from page 67) 


education may see in the cinema 
crook or bandit the liberating revela- 
tion of their own potentialities. These 
criminal influences of the cinema are 
obvious and relatively uninteresting. 

More interesting (at least to any- 
one who is not in immediate danger of 
being robbed or murdered by a screen- 
struck child) is the influence exer- 
cised by the films on the modern con- 
ception of what constitutes happiness 
and a good time. I have written in 
another article in Vanity Fair about 
the contemporary mania for dancing, 
sitting about in cabarets and the 
lounges of hotels and, in general, 
participating in the ready-made, com- 
mercialized pleasures of modern cities. 
The cinema is undoubtedly to some 
extent responsible for the amazing 
growth in the popularity of these 
amusements. It is impossible to go to 
any picture theatre without seeing, 
some time during the course of the 
performance, a luscious representation 
of the modern “good time”, complete 
with cabarets, Champagne, partially 
unclothed dancers performing under 
limelight, paper streamers, balloons, 
the black-bottom and other orgies. In 
the cinema universe these things 
stand for pleasure, and the only alter- 
native happiness which the screen ever 
has to offer is that of vegetating in 
country gardens with  grey-haired 
Mothers and pure young girls. 

A little reflection shows that this 
state of things is inevitable as the 
cinema is incapable of representing 
any human activity involving the use 
of language. Now, the majority of the 
most refined and genuine pleasures 
are precisely those in which intelli- 
gence, and therefore language, are- 
involved. No cinema hero or heroine 
has ever known the pleasures of con- 
versation, of philosophic argument, of 
reading, for the simple reason that 
none of these things can be represented 
in dumb show on the screen. Where- 
ever the story demands that the char- 
acters shall have a good time, they 
must have it in some visible way. The 
cabaret fairly imposes itself; and 
when fatigue sets in, the rustic garden, 
Mother and the pure sweetheart are 
the no less obvicus reaction and ref- 
uge. It may be enquired why the 
movies should have popularized the 
cabaret and not the garden and the 
grey-haired Mother. The answer is 
that, while everybody has a grey- 
haired Mother, the majority either live 
out of range of cabarets or else, if they 
inhabit the city, cannot afford to fre- 
quet them assiduously. What is un- 
known or little known is always more 
attractive than what is known. More- 
over, as no human power can possibly 
increase the number of Mothers be- 
longing to any given individual, it 
follows that any increase that takes 
place must be an increase in the num- 
bers of those instruments of happiness 
which can be multiplied. The process 
will only cease when there are as 
many cabarets as there are Mothers. 

The films deal almost exclusively 
with love, but I cannot discover that 
they have had any influence on the 
way in which that passion is felt or 
expressed in real life. The troubadours, 
the chivalrous ascetics, like Guido 
Cavalcanti, the platonizing poets of 


the Renaissance really did exercise ap 
influence on the lives of certain of 
their contemporaries, who made love 
in a different way than they would 
have if these poets had never existed, 
Conversely the _ eighteenth- -century 
writers who, like Crebillon the Young. 
er, took the cynical, physiological 
unromantic view of love, undoubtedly 
helped to make the upper-class society 
of their epoch as sexually promiscuoys 
as in fact it was. The cinema version 
of love is too banal and unindividual. 
ized to exert any influence at all. The 
chastity of the heroines is presented 
as something so flat, commonplace and 
unimpassioned, that nobody, I imagine, 
can ever have been inspired to imitate 
it. Indeed, it is a fact worthy of re. 
mark that, while the movies have been 
consistently pure and respectable in 
tone, the behaviour of the younger 
generation has became steadily more 
loose. This cannot be accounted for 
by any influence exercised by the vil. 
lains of the films, who are never any- 
thing but professional vamps and pro- 
fessional seducers. Neither of these 
types can have inspired the perfectly 
ordinary and decent young men and 
women, of whom we now see so many 
living in what their elders would have 
called sin. We must conclude, then, 
that the movies have had no effect on 
the making of love in.real life. 

In some recent films we may ob- 
serve an entirely novel tendency to 
exalt as a hero the sophisticated vil- 
lain, as opposed to the scoundrelly 
he-man, who has always been held up 
for admiration. This phenomenon is 
probably due to the fact that the 
cinema possesses at this moment an 
exquisitely accomplished villain of 
this type in the person of Mr. Menjou. 
(In this context I may remark paren- 
thetically that the influence exercised 
by the cinema is largely the influence 
of individual actors. They provide 
what the films, as complete works of 
art, lack—individuality and talent. At 
the same time they create a certain 
continuity between films otherwise 
unrelated to one another, thus impart: 
ing to the total production of the 
studios something of that persistence 
of personal identity, that uniformity 
of style characteristic of the complete 
work of a single author.) Mr. Men- 
jou’s films are deservedly popular. 
Whether they have had much influence 
on life it is still too early to say. I 
hope they may. It is time that some: 
body did something to check the rising 
tide of feminine domination and ex 
plode those preposterous and exag: 
gerated notions of chivalry which re- 
sult in the wholesale acquittal of 
female criminals and the framing of 
marriage laws fantastically biased in 
favour of the female partner. If Mr. 
Menjou can achieve something by 
means of his urbane representations 
of frigid and calculated caddishness, 
then he will have done a great service, 
not only to the male sex, but also, I 
venture to believe, (such is male vanity 
and fatuity!) to the cause of civiliza- 
tion and progress. 

But of this some other time. Mean- 
while, I can only repeat my hope that 
Mr. Menjou’s really horrible behav- 
iour on the screen will be widely 
copied in real life. 
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a... is more necessary than 
ever at our new tempo. Life speeds 
up—grows rich and variegated and 
exciting. 

Yet this new pace is a-strain. And 
now that keenness is more than ever 
desirable, it becomes all the harder to 
keep always keen. 

Thousands are finding Eno helpful 
in solving that problem. Much dull- 
ness, listlessness, and even ill-health, 
result from a sluggish intestinal tract 
and improper elimination, and from 
poisons that sometimes accumulate as 
a result of dining too well. 

In those conditions, sparkling, effer- 
vescent Eno is more than apt to re- 
store the sparkle of living. That’s why 
some enthusiasts speak of Eno as a 
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NEW PACE... 





THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 





“health drink.” In restoring keenness 
to living, Eno acts with a gentle thor- 
oughness very different from the drastic 
action of ordinary “salts.” And its 
taste is very far indeed from the nause- 
ating bitterness so generally associated 
with saline laxatives. 

Eno’s taste is delightful, even when 
its stimulating effervescence has long 
since subsided. 

Keep a bottle in your bathroom. 
Your appetite for living may take a 
new lease on life! 

Eno, world-renowned for more than 
half a century, from druggists, 75c and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by J. C. 
Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th St., New York. 
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VANITY FAIR 





For serene tempers 
and 
unruitled shirt fronts 


WITH Slip-in-studs, we’re saving the time and tempers 
of well-dressed men everywhere. You simply don’t know 
how quickly and how easily you can put on a dress shirt, 
until you’ve tried this new kind of stud! 

One motion of your thumb inserts Slip-in-studs from 
the outside. You don’t have to struggle under your 
shirt front. And Slip-in-studs are removed with another 
single motion. They do away with soiling and wrinkling 
your shirt. With missed engagements and lost tempers. 

Slip-in-studs are carefully made and handsomely 
designed. They come in sets with vest buttons and cuff 
links to match. And they’re reasonably priced—from 
$5 to $16 per set. Your jeweler or men’s shop will 
show you a complete assortment. The Baer & Wilde 
Company, Attieboro, Mass. 
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Slip-in-studs 
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BY THE MAKERS OF 


"Calf Buttons. 

















Kumz-a-part Cuff Buttons are helping 10,000,000 men to dress 
smartly as well as informally. They’re the neatest, quickest, 
most convenient cuff buttons there are. 
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The Landan Sedan be v Fisher 


New Carefor America’s Elect 


Length, lowness, grace. 
\ fashionable air of fleet- 
ness. An environment of 
luxury and richness. 

ring ar 
Never was a motor car 
more clearly built for those - 
who know. 


be we . 
Those who know the basic soundness 
of American traditions in motor car 
beauty-—-who know what a car must 


have to meet the demands of Park 


'-Door Sedan, 810145: Landau Coupe, $1075: 


Avenue at six or the road to New Haven 


in autumn. 


Distinguished on the boulevard. Mas- 


terly on the road. 


Seldom has a new automobile made a 
more profound impression on America’s 
clect. 

For, new in conception, new in design 
and introducing new body creations by 
Fisher, the Oakland All-American Six 
represents a vivid new interpretation of 


the modern American motor car. 


Sport Roadster $1075: 4-Door Sedan, 


1145: Cabriolet, SIMMS: Landau Sedan. $1265. til price sat factory. 


OAKLAND: MOTOR. CAR: COMPANY. PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAIN D 


ALL-AM. 


PRODUCT OF 








BICAN 


GENERAL MOTORS " 
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Of). have solved 


the problem of pen point selec- 
tion. The color of the band on 
the holder tells the whole 
story. Youcan now select with 
contidence exactly the pen 
point best writing requires. 


A fine, broad, stub, flexible or 
stiff point may be selected at 
a glance. You can’t go wrong. 


The merchant who sells 
Waterman's will be glad to 
demonstrate. He and we want 
you to be perfectly pleased. 


Ask to See 


Waterman’s Number Seven 
Try all six pen points. Select 


the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s 
you buy perpetual pen service. 


It will pay you to spenda 
few minutes in selecting ex- 
actly the pen you should have. 


Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983 
—one hundred years of pen service 


»Y 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Montreal 


































Red —-STANDARD — Suits most 
writers. A splendid correspondence px 
Medium flexibil by. For home : sy 2 sae 


use, 


Green — RIGID —Tempered to armor 
plate hardness. Will not shade even under 


heavy pressure, Unequaled for manilo!d 





ing. The salesman’'s friend. 


Purple—STIFF; FINE—-Wnrites 
without pressure. Makes a thin, clear line 
and small figures with unerrng accuracy 
Popular with accountants. 


Pink — FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resili 
ent as a watch Spring. Fine, tapered poimt, 
ground fine to shade at any angle. Loved 
by stenographers. 


she Blue—BLUNT—An improved stub 
point, This point makes a broad line. May 
be held in any position. Liked by rapid 
Lic writers. 


Yellow —ROUNDED—A different 
pen point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a 
heavy. characteristic line without pressure. 
Suits left-handed writers. 





00 


\Gumber Seven 
Made of beautiful 
resilient Ripple stainless 
rubber, protected with a lip- 
guard to prevent breaking, 
and an unequaled, patented 
filling device. 







Waterman's 
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‘The Scotch will be Black 
this Fall - - 


Not the clans nor the beverage, but the grained 
leather of that name. The season’s vogue is focussed 
in “‘Colliross,” the shoe shown here. In black Scotch 
Grain, it is the very newest of the new Fall models 
—with a smartness of pattern which is self-evident. 
In tan, too, if you wish, although black will be 
more worn this Fall. 


ohn Ward 


Thien’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED — REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
—equal value in men’s hosiery, too! 
42nd Street 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th Street 


Other convenient shops in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 


Newark lj 
— = 
J Magnet coils 


wound around 

hakelite bobbi: | >, Gan © Ee; Ge ee o © 
with wire, coated 
by a_ substance 
which a year’s re- 
search in the 
Crosley labora- 
tories developed, Grist 
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A good shoe 
to ask for by name— 
COLLIROSS . . $9 


Its particular features are 
the absence of a cap and 
stiffening at the toe, the 
slightly rolled sole edge, and 
an unusually broad and 
sturdy heel. The leather 
promises to be in great des 
mand this Fall, 









































' Moisture 
does not 








CUSTOM MADE IN ITALY 











keeps the Musicone 
constantly efficient 
in any climate. 


A new metallurgical 
discovery _ increases 
the vibrations of the 
patented actuating 
unit 10 times over 
the former type, even 
then superior to any- 
thing on the market, 
with resultant sensi- 
tiveness to delicate 
tones, increased 
smoothness and finer 
and greater volume. 





— 


Ki Sup -Musicone’12 ] Prices slightly higher 
{aS West of the 





Rocky Mountains 


CROSLEY 
MUSICONE 


If you cannot locate 
your nearest dealer 
write Dept. 25 for his 


name and literature. & T A L t A A pe AT Ss 


THE CROSLEY 
RADIO 
CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr. ,Pres. 


\ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In the quiet of a real hom: 
we will dis- 


cusswith you 

the decora- 

tion and prac- 
tical equipment of your 
home. 


Away from the commer- 
cialism of the shop, in the 
cozy atmosphere of the fire- 
side the discussion of one’s 
problems becomes a delight- 
ful task. 


We will be glad to talk with you at 
any hour that may suit your conve- 
nience. 

SAINT-GAUDENS AND HYNES, INC. 
Consulting Decorators 
15 West 55th Street, New York 
+ 
cAMCarie SAInt-GAUDENS 
Mary Heren Hynes 
Phone Circle 0324 














THE EGYPTIAN HERON 
height 41” length 8” 


BRONZE MASCOTS 


Exclusively 
for the radiator cap 
of fine cars. 


Each a sculptor’s masterpiece. 
Designed for strength and beauty. 
Hand tooled bronze finished in 
silver. Priced from $10. 


Write for booklet. 
NEAL TANQUARY & Co. 


351 South Norton Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 








A British View of Bobby Jones 


(Continued from page 86) 


that sinful valley to begin with. 

I do not believe that Bobby ever 
wanted to win a championship more 
than he wanted to win this one, if 
only because he is acutely conscious 
of the romance and glamour of St. 
Andrews. Consequently he felt the 
strain more than usually heavy and 
that strain was assuredly none the 
lighter because he was leading in the 
race from the crack of the pistol. 

A scoring competition at golf is 
very like a long distance race and in 
such races the winner does not as a 
rule act as his own pace maker. When 
we are looking on at a race we esteem 
lightly the chances of the man who is 
ahead in the first few laps. The man 
we watch more intensely is he who is 
going along with easy strides within 
striking distance but a little way be- 
hind, ready to go ahead with an effort- 
less spurt when the leader begins to 
tire and flounder. So it is with golf 
championships in a general way. The 
third round has the reputation of being 
the crucial one. Bobby Jones has 
nearly always won hitherto by run- 
ning, as it were, a waiting race. 

He has never, as far as I know, 
begun, as he did this time, with his 
most briliiant round for his first. It 
was just at the end of the first round 
that I happened to be walking with 
Mr. O. B. Keeler, Bobby Jones’ faith- 
ful Boswell, who can tell you exactly 
how many putts he took in almost 
every round he ever played. Jones was 
safely over the black shed and, bar- 
ring the proverbial stroke of apoplexy, 
was sure to do either 69 or 68. I said 
to Mr. O. B. Keeler “How will Bobby 
like leading the field from the start?” 
and he answered with rather a fur- 
rowed brow “I don’t know—He’s never 
done it before.” That scintillating 
start by his idol made him rather 
anxious and uncomfortable than other- 
wise and from the way in which Jones 
played the first few holes of his next 
round I think that it had the same 
effect upon him. In fact he never lost 
his lead and except for one brief 
moment in the second round never 





SOLID COLOURS 
BARATHEA SCARVES 


Our ties are distinctive in as much as they 
are made 
silk solid colour Barathea, folded to give 
body without bulk, hand needled and loose 
threaded so that they do not bind nor 
wrinkle. 


Blue: Navy, Royal, Delft 
Brown: Tobacco, Russet, 
Walnut 


from a single piece of natural 


In seventeen shades: 

Grey: Nickel, Silver 

Green: Myrtle, Olive, Reseda 
Red: Maroon, Copper, Wine 


Also Mauve, Purple and Black. 


looked in the least likely to do so. 
At the end of the first round he was 
three strokes ahead; after the second, 
two strokes; after the third, four 
strokes, and he finally won by six. All 
the time however I fancy he never 
could quite rid himself of the impres- 
sion of being the fox with the whole 
pack of hounds in full cry after him. 
Having tried to say something of the 
psychology of Bobby Jones let me add 
a word or two about the psychology of 
the crowd that followed him. Last 
year, at St. Anne’s, I believe that far 
more people wanted him to win than 
any other man in the field. This year 
I am sure that nearly every man, woman 
and child on the links wanted him to 
win. That is a remarkable thing in a 
case of an invading game player from 
another country especially when one’s 
own country is sadly in need of vic- 
tories. It was a testimony, of course, 
to the invader’s simplicity and modesty 
and personal charm, but it was also a 
testimony to his overwhelmingly good 
golf. He is so obviously the best man 
that for someone else to win would 
seem a species of blasphemy against 
the divine right of perfection. We have 
admired our other conquering invad- 
ers but our sentiments towards them 
have been those of the lady who was 
once watching a match and said “I 
wish him no ill but I wish he was in 
a bunker”. On the other hand if 
rumour had it that Bobby was in a 
bad way in “Strath” or the “Hill” 
bunker, there would have been general 
and sincere lamentation in the crowd. 
That great crowd—there must have 
been 15,000 of them—went mad with 
joy when their hero tapped in his last 
putt. I have never witnessed any 
scene comparable to it on a British 
course and not even when Francis 
Ouimet beat Varden and Ray at Brook- 
line was there more frantic enthusiasm. 
By a kindly and graceful thought the 
winner has left the cup in the charge 
of the Royal and Ancient Club of 
which he is now a member. 
May he come back and give them a 
fresh lease of it next year. 
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Of course it’s 
“Catering by Sherry’ 


> 
one catering is unmistak- 
able. Unique in excellence 
, adding cachet to the 
most formal entertainment . . , 
bringing to both hostess and 
guest a sense of perfection in 
every detail of menu and ser- 
vice. In brief, there are flatter- 
ing implications in the words 
“catering by Sherry”. 


CUR 


Catering office: 
300 Park Avenue 


Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
373 Fifth Avenue 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 

















Exhibition of antiques 
and master-reproductions 
. including exquisite 
importations. {Interior 

decorating depart- 
ment under the 
personal di- 
rection of 


Lans Siniiovn Ave. Galleries 
554 Madison Ave. at 55th St. 
New York 
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Ben BErNnigz 
and his 
ROOSEVELT 


Fu MUU 


In its charming Colonial 
_ care sina gra- 
cious service and distinguished 
cuisine—THE ROOSEVELT 
offers to people of taste the 
standard of living to which 











$3.50 Each. Three scarves for $10. 








CRYSTAL SPOOL LINKS 


Coloured crystal spool cuff links with rigid 
shaft that holds the cuffs correctly. Colours 
Azure, Sapphire, Emerald, Garnet and Topaz. 


Albert Leonard George 


By mail postpaid. 


By mail, $3.50 boxed, three 
sets for $10. postpaid. 





ORCHESTRA 


they are accustomed. 
1100 Rooms . . . Single or En Suite 











%e ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
NEW YORK 





TN CORPORATED vt i 
608 Madison Avenue,at58" Street, New York a a ee 
Importers Gentlemen’s Furnishings Shirtmakers 
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PEARL PINS 
of Distinctive Charm 
A Delightful Gift at a 
Moderate Price 


AN IDEAL BRIDGE PRIZE 





~~ 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted 


A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
B—Dainty Sweater set—the set— 2.00 
Colours: Creamy white; also in 
alternating gun metal and white, 
especially attractive for mourn- 

ing wear. 
In ordering by mail, 
state colour preference. 
Mapotin MAPELSDEN’s SHOP 
130 East 57th St. New York 
(formerly THE NEw Moon) 








A LANTERN 


for your house ... 
an ivy bracket for 
your sun room 


ERE is a fascinat- 

ing new occupation 
for man, woman and 
child. You create some- 
thing seen only in the 
finest shops. 
The parts have been 
designed by an artist. You finish work 
which was begun by craftsmen, assem- 
bling parts and forming others. This is 
easily within the range of your patience 
and skill. The result is assured and you 
will appreciate the beauty and value of 
hand work as never before. 


Price each $7. postpaid 
t~ FLEMIT, Inc. 


i Dept. 62 Station C 
1 Milwaukee, Wis. 








Flower pot 
not included 








Trial by Tabloid 


(Continued from page 49) 


up, led to the conviction of Thorn and 
Mrs. Nack, the murderers of Gulden- 
suppe. It was this case, relates James 
L. Ford, which so interested Mr. 
Hearst that on one occasion he jumped 
into a cab with one of his star report- 
ers, and went to investigate some new 
development in the crime. Newspapers 
led directly to the detection of Tucker, 
the murderer of Mabel Page in Massa- 
chusetts, and a Boston Globe reporter 
received a share of the reward. He and 
one of his associates did persistent 
and intelligent detective work and 
picked the guilty man at a time when 
the police were at fault. 

The Hearst newspapers, on the other 
hand, chose Tucker as their hero, and 
used his trial as an occasion for abuse 
of the officers of the law. 

The coming of the tabloids has 
developed new possibilities. American 
criminal justice is often blind, halt 
and lame, but the tabloids seem to 


have it in their power to make it act 
like a drivelling idiot, as well. 

The activity of these tabloids, and 
the failure of many _ intelligent 
people to think straight, made the 
Hall-Mills case as disturbing a social 
phenomenon as any I can recall. (The 
Sacco-Vanzetti case is in another class, 
as its complications were political.) 
Those who pretended that something 
had been hushed-up at the first inves- 
tigation of the Hall-Mills case, and 
favoured a trial, were able to bring it 
about through the activities of the 
Mirror, and through two or three child- 
ish tendencies of the popular mind. 

Aided by these conditions, the coun- 
try temporarily adopted the system of 
trial by tabloid. We tried the experi- 
ment of administering criminal law, 
not with a view to discovering guilt 
and defending innocence, but accord- 
ing to what would boost the circula- 
tion of a cheap newspaper. 


The World to Play With 


(Continued from page 63) 


theatre as we know it. For that matter 
there was a great deal of hack writing 
in the Elizabethan theatre. 

PraywricHt: But the Elizabethan 
theatre was an author’s theatre, not a 
director’s playground. 

Director: Still it inspired its writ- 
ers by pursuing what we should now 
call a definite artistic policy. Show 
me the modern author who looks 
upon the theatre as his workshop, and 
I will show you a good dramatist. 

PLAYWRIGHT: You speak with a good 
deal of authority. Perhaps I had better 
ask you—what is to be the standing 
of the director in your new theatre? 

Director: The director will be 
what he has always been—the unseen 
player in the theatrical performance. 
He will exercise absolute control in 
the playhouse. He will begin by choos- 
ing his own play, which is generally 
considered to be the theatrical man- 
ager’s business. 


PLaywricuT: I see that I must now 
be careful to treat you with respect. 

Director: Next he will choose the 
cast, which means the entire cast from 
the leading lady to the butler; and his 
decision will be final. 

PLaywricHT: That is certainly a 
complete revolution in theatrical prac- 
tice. 

Director: He will be responsible for 
the entire mounting of the play, 
whether or no a designer be employed. 

PLaywrRIGHT: Very good; then 
everyone will be kept in his place. 

Director: That is why we want you 
to write for the theatre and not to 
argue. Now I am afraid you will throw 
me out, unless I go quietly. 

PLaywricHT: Remember my lamp is 
always lighted at this hour. 

Director: Keep it burning. I feel 
that my play is as good as yours. 

PLaywricHT: Yours? 

Director: Well, ours. 
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new! 


Our just-arrived Autumn 
fabrics are well worth see- 
ing. Tailored to your order. 
Smartly. Skillfully. And 
prices that prove a well 
turned out man is not nec- 
essarily a wealthy man. 


Custom-made only 


From $5 5.00 up 
Bach & Nesbit, Inc. 


Men’s Tailors 
36 West 46th Street New York 








Fortnum & Mason, Lid., 
by appointment 








Monet 49 
Price $25.00 


Featuring 
NEW WINTER-WEIGHT 
BROGUE 
In Tan Russian Calf or Black 
Fortmason Leather— 


Benchmade in England by 
craftsmen of unexcelled merit. 


Latest Catalogue sent on request 


FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
madison avenue 


— I 9 NEVV YORK 


[ between 63rd and 64th Streets } 


This is the New York Shop of Fortnum & 
Mason, Ltd., London. Founded 1710 














TOKYO 


PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 








557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Announce Their Semi-annual Display of Exquisite 
Shirtings— Pyjamas — Underwear—Lounge Robes 
Kimonos — Coolie Suits — Haori Coats — 
Men’s Neckwear, Etc.—in the Following Cities: 





Dates Upon Request 


YOKOHAMA 


CINCINNATI 
BOSTON 

ST. LOUIS 
LOUISVILLE 














Qui Vive! 


An alert column for men. 


Briggs, always on the “qui 
vive” for novelties, gathers 
the latest and best from 
New York, London, and 
Paris. Hence the name of 
this monthly column of 
smart furnishings. Qui Vive! 





ERE is a timely, smart, and 

extremely comfortable nov- 
elty shirt which we have just made 
up in our custom shop. It features 
a “Dickie” (stiff, but small) bosom 
and fits in exactly with the growing 
trend toward starch and neatness. 


Very smart and dressy. Made of 
fine end-to-end madras. Choice of 
pastel blue, tan, grey, or green. 
Starched collar attached or two 
starched collars to match. Starched 
cuffs. 


Negligee bosoms if you prefer them. 


Price $5.00 postpaid. Please 
state neck size, sleeve length 
and color preference. 


New Neckwear. Extremely rich 
effect produced by keeping both 
coloring and design simvle. Im- 
ported moire. Two tone stripes in 
blue, brown, grey, green, red or 
lavender. Price postpaid $4.00. 


Briggs 


2339 Broadway, New York 
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FURNISHERS ae 
& DECORATORS (=r? 
od il. aan GEORGE V. Base wand 

y Appointmen' 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of Gecrge Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 


Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, 11. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


















Fine 

Canes 
Sticks, and 
Umbrellas 


Riding and Driving Whips 
of Every Description 








SWAINE® ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 








A Parody Criticism of Mr. Wells 


(Continued from page 79) 


Schnitzler, with subtleties of feeling, 
but with the difference that he deals 
with the trite emotions of conventional 
people. Of the three stories, The Fail- 
ing Heart seems to me the best, main- 
taining in translation its closely-built, 
mounting excitement. It shows, un- 
spoiled, a mind of open and passionate 
sensibilities, absorbed in the exact 
word, motive and. picture. The book 
should be widely read. 


ORGAN OR CALLIOPE? 


In Circus Parade, Jim Tully has 
achieved an at least conspicuous achieve- 
ment. In a masterpiece of reporting, he 
shows people that have the somewhat 
meretricious importance of news 
value, people whose baseness is al- 
most beyond belief. There is no way 
of telling whether the artistry in the 
book will carry it after this special 
interest has faded. If Tully distorts, 
he is clever enough to do it with a 
straight face. He does, his special 
pleading with facts, in a terse, highly 
charged style, and no one cares 
whether the facts are distorted so 
long as he does more than shock us. 
The fact is that Tully cannot face 
with equanimity the ugly, the tragic, 
and the unjust. He is horrified and in- 
flamed. He goes bitter, closes in on 
himself, and gives his material false 
and hysteric values. He is a revolted 
seniimentalist, but Circus Parade is a 
challenging book. Only the.completely 
“hard-boiled” or the completely sen- 
timental should avoid reading it. 


ON THE GRAND SCALE 


Thomas Mann is that event in 
modern letters, a writer at once of 
character and intelligence. He has a 
highly developed social consciousness 
and conceives of himself as the critic 
and interpreter of, by and for society. 
In this rdle, he reviews all of the 
twentieth century’s most inspired 
fallacies. Although the setting of The 
Magic Mountain is a tubercular sana- 
torium in the Swiss Alps, the theme is 
war, war of the mind and flesh against 


disease, an epic of those mortal 
struggles of the spirit with silent and 
invisible hosts, where there is no 
quarter and none may aid. This is the 
strangely thrilling effect that Mann 
gives, dealing with that are 
commonly thought dull, and giving 
to the reader suddenly a sense of the 
frightening importance of the result. 
It is, precisely, a story of mammoth 
conflicts, of heroes wrestling in the 
dark, of all the Gethsemanes of the 
mind, and ending in a Gethsemane of 
the body, as the central character 
plunges across No Man’s Land in the 
opening days of the World War. 
Tristram and Revolt in the Desert 
were well and justly received by the 
American critics and public, so that 
they need only be mentioned here. 


— 


issues 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


(with or without reservation) 


Trader Horn, by Horn and Lewis. 
(Without) 

The Magic Mountain, by Thomas 
Mann. (Without) 

Enough Rope, by Dorothy Parker. 
(Without) 

Men Without Women, by Ernest 
Hemingway. (Without) 

Cireus Parade, by Jim Tully. 


(With) 

Conflicts, by Stefan Zweig. 
(With) 

Marching On, by James Boyd. 
(With) 


Always Belittlin’, by Percy Cros- 
by. (With) 

The Early Worm, by 
Benchley. (Without) 


Robert 


WARNINGS 


(with or without reservations) 


A Good Woman, by Louis Brom- 
field. (With) 

The Glorious 
Richard Halliburton. 
out) 

The Book Nobody Knows, by 
Bruce Barton. (Without) 


Adventure, by 


(With- 
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SACK SUIT 
Through strict adherence to the exact- 
ing demands of the college man, 
clothes “by Luxenberg” has become 


synonymous with clothes in the ae- 
cepted style. 





$37.50 


Men returning to college will find their college 
representative there to serve them. 


Nari 
HES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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Bromley’s Su- 
preme isa splen- 
did sack for 
street and busi- 
ness,cut from ex- 
clusive cheviots, 
F homespuns, 

ave | worsteds, de- 

no 1 signed and tail- 
ored in Bromley’s 

f ? Ne own workrooms. 
We show it in 

double- or single-breasted 
models, two buttons or three. 


5 WEST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















SACK SULTS 





TROON—For the man who 
heeds the ‘‘correct mode”’ 
A decided English-Mannered 
two-button model. Peaked 
lapels, full shoulders. Snug 
at the hips. 


To order or ready- 
for-wear up to $65.00 


Banks Se 


562 Fifth Avenue NewYork City 
Entrance on 46th Street 








Material—The bosom, col- 
lar and cuffs are of finely 
corded pique; the body plain 
madras of the same color. 
Obtainable in blue, green, 
tan and plain white. Price 
postpaid $5.50. 





Starched smartness, with negligee comfort— 


OR almost all fall and winter occasions 
the starched shirt is most correct. Rec- 
ognizing this Hutchinson has specially 
designed a model which is extremely com- 


fortable. 
A famous fashion authority says of our 
model: “The shirt with the short. stiff 


bosom is the smartest looking shirt a man 
can wear for it presents a neat appearance 
that no soft laundered 
equal.” It is equipped with a small stiff 
bosom coming just below the top of the 
vest and double-turnback cuffs. The de- 
tached stiff collar is exceptionally comfort- 
able; the back is cut a little higher than 
the front. 

We offer this model ready-to-wear from 
the finest imported custom shirtings—fash- 
ioned entirely by hand. 
specify—1. Color wanted. 2. Collar size. 3. 
Sleeve length. 


shirt can ever 


In ordering please 


i & 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 





Direct from the Heather 





for BUSINESS or 
STREET WEAR 


Black Calf Brogue Oxford, 
Leather Lined. Same in Medium 
Shade, Tan Calf. 


Styled for London's West End 


by Scotland's best Bootmakers 


Britis 
Booklet of other Styles on Request 
122 West 45th Street, New York 
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The impressive evening ceremony of Dress Parade at West Point 


300,000 owners praise tts silence, 


smoothness and power 


HROUGHOUT the country are 

thousands of drivers who are enjoy- 
ing carefree motoring. They are the drivers 
of Willys- Knights. The enormous gain 
in registrations is striking proof of Willys- 
Knight popularity and merit. 


Sweeping demand, increasing production, 
result in new lower prices on the Willys- 
Knight Great Six — making this splendid 
automobile more than ever the leader in 
fine car values. 


The Knight Engine—No carbon troubles, 
no valve-grinding. Absolute depend- 
ability. The only type of engine that 
improves with use. 


7-Bearing Crankshaft—Of course! 


Skinner Rectifier—Prevents any dilution 
and contamination of your oil. 


4-Wheel Brakes — Positive, mechanical- 
type, quick-acting. 


Belflex Shackles—For chassis silence. 


8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle — An 
exclusive Willys-Knight feature. Easiest 
steering car you have ever handled. 


Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield—If 
all other cars were so equipped, accidents 
would be reduced to a minimum. 


Adjustable Front Seat on Sedan and 
Foursome models for utmost comfort. 


Light Control on Steering Wheel—An 


- ingenious thought for your convenience. 


Lights flicked dim or bright without 
taking your hand from wheel. 


Shock Absorbers — Air cleaner — Ther- 

mostatic temperature control — Finest 

quality upholstery and interior fittings, 
¥ 7 7 

70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight 

Great Six, reduced prices, $1850 to $2950. Prices f. o. b. 

factory and specifications subject to change without 


notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


And now, optional color combinations—distinctive ensembles of rare ee 
and beauty—are available on all body types of the Willys-Knight Great Six 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


THE ENGINE IMPROVES WITH’ USE — IN SMOOTHNESS, QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 




















ve for the sophisticated owner who demands 
smart beauty, utmost ease and luxury, in addition to 
supreme speed +++ who appreciates the finer points 
resulting from the performance capacity of 80 miles 
and more an hour with superlative smoothness 7 7 1 
who can instantly sense the responsiveness of 92 
horse power under perfect control + + + who warms 
at once to a car of distinguished appearance and 
correct appointments 7 1 7 the Chrysler Imperial 
“80° is the choice of the motoring connoisseur who 
characterizes it as fine as money can build.”” Nine 
body styles priced from *2495 to $3595, ATS 


Detroit. subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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— for broader 
markets 


Investors from every walk of life in every 
part of the country buy bonds from The 
National City Company. These investors 
provide a broad resale market when any 
one of them wishes to dispose of any part 
of his holdings. 

Offices in fifty investment centers—a 
nation-wide clientele whose buying power 
is tremendous—these help to explain why 
bonds sponsored by this Company usually 
give such a good account of themselves 
marketwise. Our office in your section puts 
you in touch with this broad market. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 





































EN are ready for some- 
thing NEW in Mufflers. 
What will it be? Those in a 
position to kvow say it will 
be the Orlano—rich, cdlor- 
ful, strikingly different! 


ye The Orlano is made of pure 
\ SAUD = selected wool—almost as 
- to : as light in weight as a hand- 
a AGS 2 %, kerchief. It is available in 

Cu 7, Lil scores of different patterns 


on , and color schemes. 
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See the Orlano on display at 
the better class wearing ap- 
parel shops and department 
stores. The Orlano label is 
your guarantee of quality. 





EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 
When you upset your coffee on your hostess’ 
best tablecloth ... be nonchalant... light a 


MURAD CIGARETTE 


MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 
© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


GUEST NECKWEAR CO., INC. 
Makers of Orlano Cravats 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors 
GRIMSBY NECKWEAR LTD.., Grimsby. Ont 
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4 out of 5 start too late 


Among the people you see today, four 
out of five past forty (and many younger) 
are victims of Pyorrhea—simply because 
they started too late to protect teeth and 
gums. 

Pyorrhea starts with tender, bleeding 
gums. Unchecked, it undermines youth, 
health and beauty. Too often it results 
in loss of teeth, neuritis, ulcers, rheu- 
matism or other serious diseases. 

But have no fear. If you start in time, 
you can check the vicious inroads of 
Pyorrhea. If your gums are spongy or 
bleeding, see your dentist at once for 
examination. And start now using For- 
han’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
thwarts Pyorrhea or checks it. It is the 
formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., a rec- 
ognized specialist for years in Pyorrhea. 

Forhan's firms the gums, keeps them 
healthy. It protects teeth from acids 
which cause decay. It keeps them snowy 
white. It guards your youth and health. 

Don’t gamble with your health. See 
your dentist twice a year. And start the 
Forhan morning-and-night habit, now. 
Teach your children to use it, too, as 
health-insurance. Play safe. Get a tube 
today. At all druggists 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forharys for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA! / 


















Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 


fresh thismew way. We promise that you'll never 

You can be go aaa Se reer von d a that only cone 
4 cealunpleasant breath withembarrassing odorsof 

sure of this their own after you have used this new Forhan’s 


Antiseptic Refreshant. It is refreshing and odor- 
less. Try it. At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 








VANITY FAR 


The Executioner of France 


(Continued from page 74) 


So long as there is capital punish- 
ment, there must always be someone 
to let fall the knife, to release the 
trap, even to pull the switch which 
sends the current through the elec- 
tric chair. This man is the Execu- 
tioner. But when the role is passed 
from father to son and held almost 
jealously in one family for seven gen- 
erations, the understanding begins to 
falter. Such was the famous Sanson 
family, executioners in France from 
1663 until 1841, perfecting the prac- 
tice of their hereditary trade from the 
time of the Edict of Nantes, the 
Chamber of Torture and the “pow- 
der of succession”, through the sat- 
turnalias of the Regency and Louis 
XV’s reign, through the monotonous 
massacres of the French Revolution, 
until the execution of the assassin, who 
attempted to murder Louis Philippe. 

That the Sanson family held for 
seven generations to this terrible vo- 
cation is well established in the book 
entitled The Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family, signed by the last of the 
line. 

This family is well worthy of atten- 
tion. Sanson was one of the most an- 
cient names in France, Sansons being 
mentioned as having been bannerets 
and Seneschals to the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. The first of the line to become 
a headsman was Charles Sanson de 
Longval, a gentleman in the regiment 
of the Marquis de Laboissiére, who 
fell in love, without knowing the pro- 
fession of the girl’s father, with an 
executioner’s daughter. Against the 
disdain and disgust of his fellow 
officers, partly as a gesture of bravado, 
he broke his sword, resigned his com- 
mission, married the ostracized girl, a 
Mlle. Marguerite Jouanne, and_be- 
came her father’s apprentice. Of this 
tragic and harried man, the record 
says of an execution which took place 
at Rouen, “having to break on the 
wheel a certain Martin Eslau, Master 
Pierre Jouanne, principal executioner, 
having compelled his son-in-law, who 
was but lately married, to aim a blow 
at the culprit, the said son-in-law fell 
in a fit, and was hooted by the mob.” 
Shortly afterward, the wife whom the 
first of the executioners Sanson had 
obtained at such a fearful price, died 
after giving birth to a son. 

With this unhappy prologue, Charles 
Sanson and his descendants for nearly 
two hundred years hanged, beheaded, 
quartered and tortured every State 
victim, as well as every common crimi- 
nal of France. One of his line saw 
Marie Antoinette, standing with bowed 
head in the tumbril, receive absolu- 
tion in extremis from a_ proscribed 
priest of her own faith who. waited 
hidden in the window of an agreed 
house on the street to the place of ex- 
ecution. Louis XVI, Charlotte Corday, 
Danton, Robespierre and an endless 
cortége of others died under the sal- 
aried hand of his descendants. 

I will quote the sentence against 
Damiens, who stabbed Louis XV 
“as a warning”: “The Court declares 
Robert Francois Damiens duly con- 
victed of the crime of lése-majesté, 
divine and human, for the very wicked, 
very abominable, and very detestable 


parricide perpetrated on the King’s 
person, and therefore condemns the 
said Damiens to be taken to the 
Gréve and, on a scaffold erected fo 
the purpose, that his chest, arms 
thighs, and calves be burnt with Din. 
cers; his right hand, holding th 
knife with which he committed the 
said parricide, burnt in sulphur; that 
boiling oil, melted lead, and rosin, 
and wax mixed with sulphur hp 
poured in his wounds; and after tha 
his body be pulled and dismembered 
by four horses, and the members and 
body consumed in fire, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds.” 

A few years after this most terrible 
of inflictions ever recorded, torture 
was abolished in France. 

The guillotine became the single 
official device of execution in France 
with the decree of January 21, 179: 
“In all cases of capital sentence, the 
punishment shall affect a single form, 
whatever may be the nature of the 
crime: the criminal shall be decapi- 
tated, and the execution shall take 
place by means of a special appara. 
tus.” This “special apparatus” was to 
bear the name, not of its inventor, 
but of Doctor Guillotin, who had 
merely improved it. He had perfected 
the machine known in Italy since 
1507 under the name of mannaia. 

Before the Revolution the execu 
tioner was considered in France a ser: 
vant of the State, and held letters 
patent signed by the king. As a rule 
he was not allowed to reside in the 
town, unless he took up his residence 
in the house of pillory, which was as- 
signed to him as his quarters. In cer- 
tain localities he wore a costume con- 
sisting of a jacket bearing the arms 
of the town, with a ladder embroidered 
on the breast, and a gibbet on the 
back. The office was not in France, as 
in Spain, strictly hereditary, but as 
in the case of the Sansons the func- 
tion seldom passed out of the hands 
of a family once they had begun in it. 
This went so far as to admit of a 
kind of minority in the monopoly of 
the scaffold, and this led to a decision 
of which the brutal horror was prob- 
ably not realized by the magistrates 
who were responsible for it. In 1726, 
after the death of the executioner 
Charles Sanson, his son Charles Jean- 
Baptiste Sanson, was called upon to 
take his place at the age of seven. 
An assistant executioner was el: 
trusted with his functions, because 
of his youth, but it was required that 
the child should sanction every exe 
cution by standing beside his assistant. 
Later, executioners were not given let- 
ters patent and the salary, at one time 
16,000 livres in addition to special 
fees for executions outside Paris, be 
came a kind of petty stipend. 

It is now many years since Victot 
Hugo, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, asked the suppression of the 
death sentence in France. All listened 
with religious attention to the poets 
brilliant words. At the end of his dis 
course the deputy, Ka, rose to his feet 
and answered: 

“I perfectly agree; the death sen- 
tence should be suppressed, but let 
our friends the criminals begin.” 
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Fashion says “Suspenders/” 





Common Sense Adds | 
‘Pioneer Suspenders’’ 


Style—Young Man’s Style—demands suspenders. 


AIR 


Style calls for suspenders to make trousers hang 
right. 


IETET 


Style insists on colorful patterns to permit men to 
indulge their fancy for color. 
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And young men, as well as the oldsters, are respond- 
ing to style—calling for Pioneer Suspenders in 
both elastic and non-elastic types of web. 


For fifty years men have worn Pioneer Suspenders 
for comfort—now they wear them for Style as well 
as comfort. 


| | Ask for the newest patterns in Pioneer 
i i oO hy a Ee a Suspenders at the men’s wear counter 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
us PE N DE R 315 to 323 North Twelfth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ONE OF A GROUP OF PATTERNS 





“The Royal Raiment of Today” This f y tk by; ; 
ot Bl. Clak, cf Cand’. Weel Johnnie Walker Speaking: 





“Funny how many people are really dissatisfied with 

oRUMBO Polo Cloth makes its their cigarettes and don’t know it until they find 

W such complete enjoyment in mine. Buy a package of 
Johnnie Walkers for 20c and you’Ilknow i 40 I mean.” 





appeal to those who know that 





true smartness may be achieved only 


thru genuineness —that style is de- 20c fo r 2 0 
pendent on quality. 


)) y 
“Yjoruijbo In coats for men and women ready- , 


to-don presented by the first specialty 


| shops, and custom-made by the most S 
(up Y eminent tailors America over. E TTE 
AR 


CAMELS WOOL 
POLO CLOTH. 





554 Fourtu AVENUE **Cloth of Camel's VF ool,” a history C I G 
New York Ciry by James Fallen, on request. Bx tremely Mil d 
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MOKADOR, the 
famous hollow 
stem “ashless ash- 
stand,” does away 
with all the muss of 
stubs and ashes. No 
danger of burned 
rugs or furniture; no 
danger of fire, for 
matches, cigarettes, 
and cigarsdrop down 
through the hollow stem into the 
air-tight bowl and when they’re 
down, they’re out! No smell re- 
mains. 

In up-to-the-minute homes, 
Smokador is as popular as 
the bride at a wedding... 
and as necessary as the bride- 
groom. 


You will find Smokador in all 





smart places, clubs, 


hotels, ships and 
limited trains. 
Ten attractive col- 


ors (count em inthe 
coupon below) to 
harmonize with any 


surroundings. The 
professional deco- 
rator recommends 


Smokadors, the 
hostess thanks her lucky star she 
has them. The careless bachelor 
says they save him from being 
burned to death. 

You can buy Smokadors at 
$10.50 each ($11.00 west of the 
Mississippi) at department, sport- 
ing goods, furniture and office 
supply stores or use the conve- 
nient coupon. 


There is only one 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Smokador Mfg. Co., Iac. 
130 West 42nd St. 
New York City 


SMOKADOR MFG. CO., INC. 
130 West 42nd Street, N. Y. City 


I enclose (check)—(money order) for 
$10.50 (west of the Mississippi, $11.00; 
Canada, $15.00). Please send one Smoka- 
dor to be delivered through nearest 
dealer. Color desired is checked. 


Name Street 





© 1927, S.M.CO.INC. 


Manufacturers of hol- 
low stem “ashless 
ashstands’”’ ranging in 
price from $10.50 to 
$25.00 


Patented roly-poly 

“*Rock-a-by” base swings 

Smokador back into po- 

sition. It does not tip 
over and spill. 











CJ Mahogany OD Light Brown 
0 Dark Bronze © Chinese Red 
Copyright 1927, Smokador Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


D Light Blue 
CO Dark Blue 


TRADE MARK 
City. State. 
0 Willow Green D White 
D Olive Green C Roman Gold 
_N-F. 10-27 











VANITY FAIR 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


(Continued from page 54) 


that is why it would not do.” 

“How about my child?” 

“I am convinced that he would give 
you the custody of the child.” 

“And would you have us run 
away,” she asked in a low voice, “run 
away under cover of night and mist?” 

“No, decidedly not. All you’ve got 
to do is to tell him frankly that you 
cannot live with him any longer, be- 
cause you belong to another.” 

“Have you taken leave of your 
senses, Franz?” 

“Or if you like, I will spare you 
that ordeal and tell him myself.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, 
Franz.” 

He tried to read her face, but in the 
darkness he could only see that she had 
raised her head and turned it towards 
him. 

He was silent a moment. Then he 
said calmly: “Don’t be alarmed, I 
shall not do it.” 

They were nearing the opposite 
bank. 

“Do you hear?” she asked. “That 
noise, what is it?” 

“Tt comes from over there,” he said. 

Slowly it emerged rumbling out of 
the dark; a small red light gleamed 
towards them; soon they were able to 
see that it came from a small lamp 
that was fastened to the fore-wheels 
of a country wagon, but they were not 
able to see if the wagon was loaded 
and whether men were with it. Im- 
mediately behind came two more 
wagons. On the last they could dis- 
cern a man in a peasant’s smock just 
lighting his pipe. The wagons rum- 
bled by. Then again they heard noth- 
ing but the dull thud of the wheels 
of their own conveyance as it fol- 
lowed behind at a distance of about 
twenty paces. Now the bridge dropped 
slightly to the opposite bank. They 
saw the road running on into the 
darkness, bordered by trees. And right 
and left of them the fields lay lost in 
black shadows. It was like looking 
into abysmal depths. 

After a long silence, Franz said 


suddenly: 
“So it’s the last time.” 
“What?” exclaimed Emma in a 


distressed tone. 

“The last time we shall be together. 
Stay with him. I will say good-bye.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Perfectly serious.” 

“T hope you see that it is you, not 
I, who are spoiling the few hours we 
have in each other’s society.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s true,” Franz said. 
“Come, let us drive back.” 

She held his arm tighter. 

“No,” she said tenderly, “I don’t 
want to, now. I won’t be dismissed 
so unceremoniously.” 

She dragged his head down to her 
and gave him a long kiss. 

“Where should we get to,” she 
asked, “if we went straight on?” 

“Straight to Prague, my child.” 

“Well, we won’t go as far as that,” 
she said, laughing, “but a little fur- 
ther, if you like.” 

She pointed to the darkness in front. 

“Heigh! coachman!” called Franz. 

The coachman apparently didn’t 
hear, and Franz yelled. 

“Stop! can’t you?” 

The carriage continued to go on, 


and Franz ran after it. Now he dis 
covered that the coachman was asleep, 
Franz woke him with violent shou. 
ing and scolding. 

“We will drive on a little further 
along the high road. Do you hear?” 

“Very well, Sir, just as you like” 

Emma got in, Franz followed. The 
coachman cracked his whip; the horses 
began to tear furiously along the 
road. But the two in the carriage held 
each other in a firm embrace, while 
the vehicle swayed and pitched them 
from side to side. 

“Isn't this quite delightful?” Emma 
whispered close to his mouth. At the 
same moment it seemed to her that the 
carriage all of a sudden leaped in the 
air. She felt herself flung forward, 
and tried to grasp hold of something, 
but she clutched the air; it seemed as 
if everything was whirling round in a 
circle with mad rapidity so that she 
was obliged to shut her eyes. And 
then she found herself lying on the 
ground, and an oppressive, vast silence 
reigned, as if she were a long way 
from the rest of the world and ab. 
solutely alone. Then she heard vari- 
ous confused sounds. Noise of horses’ 
hoofs which stamped on the ground 
close to her ears, a low whimpering; 
but she could see nothing. Now she 
was overcome by a deadly sensation 
of fear, and she screamed; her anxiety 
grew every moment greater, because 
she could not hear her own screams. 
She became aware suddenly of exactly 
what had happened: the carriage had 
struck against something, probably a 
milestone, had turned over, and she 
had been thrown out. Where is he? 
was ker next thought. She called his 
name, and she heard herself call, 
though her cries seemed muffled. No 
answer came. She tried to raise her- 
self, and so far succeeded that she 
managed to arrive at a sitting position. 

As she fumbled about with her 
hands she felt a human body lying 
near her, and now her eyes began to 
penetrate the darkness. It was Franz, 
who lay beside her perfectly motion- 
less. She passed her outstretched hand 
over his face and felt something damp 
and warm flowing over it. Her breath 
came in short gasps. Blood! What 
had happened? Franz was hurt and 
unconscious. And the coachman, where 
was he? She called to him. No answer. 
Still she was sitting on the ground. 
“I am all right,” she thought, though 
she was conscious of pain in every 
limb. “What am I to do? What am | 
to do? ... Can it be possible that I 
am not hurt, too? ... Franz! Franz!” 
she called. 

A voice answered her now, close at 
hand: 

“Where are you, lady? Where is 
the gentleman? Has anything hap- 
pened? Wait a moment, lady; Till 
strike a light. I don’t know how the 
Devil has got into everything to-day. 
*Pon my word, I’m not to blame. The 
cursed horses took fright.” Emma, in 
spite of her bruised and smarting 
limbs, now stood up, and seeing that 
the coachman was uninjured, she felt 
a little relieved. She heard him open 
the carriage lamp and strike a match. 
She dared not touch Franz again as he 
lay in front of her stretched on the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Lilac protects your skin 


Open doors 
to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisi- 
ble nicks of the razor that give 
germs and dust their chance at 
your skin! 

So, apparently without warn- 
ing, little infections develop. 

Try this pleasant daily precau- 
tion: dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over 
your face after each shave. . . 
Your skin is always smoothly clear! 


For Pinaud’s Lilac is a real anti- 
septic, yet it is healing, too. Its 
first quick tang —as each invisible 
nick feels the effect of the anti- 
septic—is followed by a smooth- 
ness you've never before felt after 
a shave. 

You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at 
all drug or department stores. Buy 
it today! The genuine Lilac has 
the signature of Ed. Pinaud in red 
on the bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New 
York. 





PINAUD’S 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 








This is Filmo, the personal 
movie camera that takes 
movies of the same quality as 
those shown in best theatres 


MADE BY “THE 
MOVIE PEOPLE’ 


The above scene illustrates 
the use of Bell & Howell 
Studio Standard and Eyemo 
cameras in making profes- 
sional movies, shown in best 
theatres the world over 


a making better movies 


of your own 


“Action! Camera!” On the leading 
movie lots of the world, Bell & Howell 
cameras have hummed into action 
at this signal for over twenty years. 
Your favorite movie stars—all of 
them—have risen to ascendancy 
through the lenses of Bell & Howell 
cameras. 

That is why you can expect the 
very finest amateur results from Filmo, 
the movie camera designed by Bell & 
Howell expressly for you. 


Two ideals 


Twenty years of moving picture ex- 
perience is in the designing of Filmo 
camera, built to fulfill two ideals 
in amateur use. The first: personal 
movies of theatre quality. Second: 
extreme simplicity. 

Both ideals have been achieved. 
Thousands of Filmo users today so 
testify. No camera can be simpler 
to operate than Filmo. And no mov- 
ies, even those made by professionals, 
can be better than the movies anyone 
can take with Filmo on the first try. 


How easy 


Taking Filmo movies is easier than 


taking snapshots. Just think—only . 


two single operations. No focusing 
for distance, no setting for time, no 
complicated viewfinding, no turning 
films to next exposure. You simply 
look through the spy-glass 
viewfinder and press the 
button. “What you see, you 
get’—in movies of theatre 
quality. Filmo does the rest. 
Nothing can be simpler. 
As you become more fa- 
miliar with the possibilities 
of personal movie taking, 
your movies will become 





“What you see, vou get” 


progressively better, more varied and 
interesting, through using the extra, 
patented features Filmo provides. 
With Filmo you can vary the speed. 
Or take s-l-o-w movies. You can use 
any one of fourteen different lenses 
for taking pictures under all condi- 
tions of light, speed and distance. 
None of these patented features 
change Filmo simplicity. They do jus- 
tify Filmo’s higher cost and result in 
better pictures. 


Who uses Filmo 


Hundreds of world-famous people are 
among the thousands who now take 
personal movies with Filmo. Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York, Lady Astor, 
J. P. Morgan, Jay Gould, J. M. Pack- 
ard, Galli Curci, Zane Grey, Fannie 
Hurst, Al Jolson—a few names chosen 
at random from the long list. If you 
would own the distinctive personal 
movie equipment, choose Filmo. 

Eastman Safety Film (16mm.), in 
the yellow box, used in Filmo camera, 
is obtained at practically all stores 
handling cameras and supplies. First 
cost covers developing and return 
postage to your door. 

Then settle back in your most com- 
fortable chair at home and see your 
movies shown with Filmo Automatic 
Projector. The Projector so extraor- 
dinarily simple, compact and precise 
that it is used industrially by 
many leading manufacturers, 
for showing their own sales 
or goodwill motion pictures. 

See your Filmo dealer for 
complete descriptions and 
demonstration. 

Write us for the new book: 
let “Filmo—Home Movies 
of the Better Kind.” 
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BELL & HOWELL CO., 1832 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 


New York, Hollywood, London [B & H Co., Ltd.] Established 1907 
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sf) for OCF 


Also Obtainable in Canada 


Why 
WWEtelereces 


Twenty-one 
excellent 
reasons in 
every pack- 
age. The twen- 
ty-first: they’re 
always fresh, 
wrapped in 
heavy foil---- 


WARLBORD 


CIGARETTE: 


a 


(Mild as é 


——— 


Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil 
Created by 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Inc: 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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flome Again 


eo you return to the activity 


of city life, financial and busi- 
ness matters will again call for your 
attention, 


Those who do their banking with 
us find our complete service most 


helpful. 


We invite you to consider this 
Office as your financial headquarters 
for every banking, trust and invest- 
ment need. Interest is paid on 
balances. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY TrRusT ComPpANY 
oF New York 


Fifth Avenue & 44th Street 








cA logical place for 


your bank account 














VANITY FAR 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


(Continued from page 128) 


ground; everything seems more terri- 
ble, she thought, when one can’t see. 
His eyes were certainly open; after 
all, it might be nothing. 

A dim light was cast sideways on 
the scene. She saw the carriage, which, 
to her surprise, was not overturned, 
but standing propped up in the gutter 
as if a wheel were broken. 

The horses were there and not stir- 
ring. The light came nearer and il- 
luminated the milestone and the debris 
in the gutter; then it crept up to 
Franz’s feet, passed along his figure, 
and rested on his face. The coachman 
had put the lamp from the carriage 
on the ground close to the head of the 
prostrate man. Emma went down on 
her knees, and she felt as if her heart 
ceased to beat as she looked at his 
face. It was pale, the eyes half open 
so that she could only see their whites. 
From the right temple a streak of 
blood flowed slowly over his cheek and 
disappeared under the collar round his 
throat. His teeth clenched his under- 
lip. “Can it be, is it possible that 
he...” murmured Emma to herself. 
The coachman, too,. had knelt down 
and was staring at the still face. 
Then suddenly he seized the head with 
both hands and lifted it up. 

“What are you doing?” cried Emma 
in a stifled voice, and shrank away 
from the head, which appeared as if 
it had raised itself. 

“Lady, it lool:s like a fatal accident.” 

“It’s not true,” said Emma, “it can’t 
be true. You are not hurt, and I am 
not hurt, why, then, should he... ?” 

The coachman let the head of the 
motionless man slowly sink back again 
on to Emma’s lap. She trembled. 

“If only someone would come,” he 
said, “if only those country people 
who went by a quarter of an hour ago 
had come a little later... ” 

“What shall we do?” said Emma 
with quivering lips. 

“If the carriage weren’t smashed we 
might . . . but as it is, we must wait 
till someone comes along.” 

He talked on without Emma grasp- 
ing his words; it seemed to her that 
while he talked she came to her senses 
and knew what was to be done. 

“How far are we from the nearest 
houses?” she inquired. 

“Not far at all, lady. We are just 
in Franz Josef’s Land. If it were light 
we should be able to see houses; five 
minutes would bring us tu them.” 

“Then go and fetch help. I will 
wait here.” 

“Yes, lady, but I believe it would 
be best for me to stay with you, and 
it can’t be so long before someone 
comes; this is the Reichsstrasse, you 
see, and...” 

“No, it might be too late. We want 
a doctor at once.” 

The coachman again looked down 
on the still pale face; then, shaking 
his head, he glanced at Emma. 

“You can’t possibly tell,” she said, 
“nor can I.” 

“But, lady, where’s a man to get a 
doctor in Franz Josef’s Land?” 

“From there a messenger could 
fetch one from the city.” 

“I know, lady, what to do. There’s 
likely enough a telephone there. We 
might telephone to the First Aid 
Society.” 


“Yes, yes; that will be best. Go, 
only go at once. Run, for Heaven's 
sake! and bring help with you. I pray 
you to go instantly. What are yoy 
standing there for?” 

The coachman gazed again at the 
white face, which rested now on 
Emma’s lap. 

“Surgical aid won't be any good,” 
he said. 

“I tell you to go! For God’s sake, 
go!” she cried. 

“Tll go right enough . . . as long 
as you aren't frightened to be left 
alone in the dark, lady.” 

And he hurried off down the street, 
“Tt isn’t my fault, ‘pon my word,” 
he murmured to himself. “Such a com. 
motion in the middle of the evening 
to take place in the Reichsstrasse!” 

Emma was left alone with the 
motionless figure on the dark road, 

“What shall I do? It can’t be, it 
isn’t possible!” This rang in her 
head ... it couldn’t be possible. All 
at once she fancied that she heard 
breathing. She bent down eagerly to 
the pale lips. No, not a breath came 
from them. The blood on the temples 
and cheeks was becoming dry. She 
looked into the eyes, the dim, glazed, 
half-opened eyes, and she shrank into 
a heap, trembling all over. “Why don't 
I believe it? It is, of course, true— 
he is dead. . . . This is death!” And 
she shuddered. A dead man... the 
thought obsessed her. “I and a dead 
man, alone here. The dead man lying 


‘across my lap.” And with shaking 


hands she pushed the head away, so 
that it lay again on the ground. And 
now for the first time a feeling of 
utter desolation took possession of ker. 
Why had she sent the coachman away? 
Wha: an absurd thing tc do! What 
was sne to do, alone with this dead 
man in the public road? If people 
should pass—if they came to her, how 
could she explain? How long would 
she kave to wait? And again she 
looked at the dead face. “After all, 
I am not quite alone with him. I have 
the light.” And she began to feel that 
this light was something precious to 
her, a dear good friend that she must 
be grateful for. There was more life 
in this single small flame than in the 
whole vast night around her; yes, it 
was almost as if this light was a pro- 
tection against the terrible presence of 
that rigid, ashen face on the ground. 
And she stared at the flame so long 
that it flickered in her eyes and began 
to dance. Then all at onc: the feeling 
came on her that she had awakened 
out of a dream. She sprang to her 
feet. “This won’t do,” she thought. 
“It’s ridiculous. I mustn’t be found 
with him.” . . . It seemed to her now 
as if she beheld herself standing in 
the street, the dead man and the light 
at her feet, and she pictured herself 
rising in singular and conspicuous tall- 
ness out of the dark. “What am I 
waiting for?” she thougl:t. Her ideas 
raced through her brain in a mad 
chase. “Am I waiting for people to 
come? People? What do I want them 
for? They will come and ask que* 
tions . . . and I—what shall I say? 
They will ask who I am. And how 
can IT answer them? I have nothin? 
to answer—nothing! I won’t say @ 
(Continued on page 132) 
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It’s always 
“open season” for 


CRAVEN MIXTURE 


OU’LL “‘bag the limit” 

in pipe pleasure when you 
load up with Craven Mrx- 
TURE. 


For over sixty years CRAVEN 
Mixture has been the favorite 
tobacco of discriminating 
smokers in England, where no 
man can be long separated 
from his pipe—whether shoot- 
ing or golfing—working or 
playing—at home or afield. 


Craven Mixture has remained 
unchanged since it was first 
blended at the express com- 
mand of the Third Earl of 
Craven in 1867. A pure, unadul- 
terated, fo ae. tobacco, it 
is deliciously mild, yet full of 
fragrance. 


Today you can buy Craven 
Mixture at your own tobac- 
conist anywhere in the United 
States or Canada—packed in 
airtight tins to keep it as fresh 
and Reaiant as when it left the 
es Arcadia Works in Lon- 
on. 





f —— et ae er eer oe ee es oe oe oe 
| Carreras, Ltd., Fifth A 

lew York Aneta on 

Tenclose rof in stamps. Send liberal 

ag sample tin of Cnn Morus. 
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V3. POINT HAND TAILORED 





























OU find them everywhere—cor- 

rectly dressed men who recognize 
that all too frequently one’s clothes are 
accepted as an index to business and 
social standing. 


In Goodman €& Suss Clothes they find 
the inimitable distinction of conservative 
style, the individuality of material, the 
excellence of cut and the superb quality 
of hand workmanship which commands 
admiration and respect in any assemblage. 


The smarter shops of America 
are now displaying the new 
seasonal models 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


















AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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feap¢ OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the 
Saz™ world, Love’s Hawaiian FruitCake, 
madeby Honolulu’s master bakers, is a dis- 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 


Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas — 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious 
ripeness—are glaced to golden particles, 
mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 


Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess 
as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. 


May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 
conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight 
in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
parcels post shipment. 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S.A. 
2 3-4 lb. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 
5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid 








LOVE’S BISCUIT & BREAD CO., Derr. B 
HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 

or same Dept., 49 Main Street, San Francisco 

Please senda HAWAIIAN FruiTCakE, with my 

compliments, to 











Name 
Address. 
check 
T enclose money ea for $ 
Signed. 
Address. patent Sp 











WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARGIN 





(The same extra-fine glace pineapple used in the 
cake may be had in small box, $1.25, or in 3-lb. 
redwood box, $3.50, delivered anywhere. ) 
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WHITTALL RUGS do honor 
to their Originator --. 


Macriew J. WHITTALL who found- 
4| ed this association of rug weavers, 
| would be proud indeed of the ful- 
‘| fillment of his ideas and ideals. as 
‘| represented by the Whittall Rug of 


| today. 

: _ Always a superior product, as the 
%| many old Whittall Rugs still in use 
4/ attest, Whittalls have sought ever 
| for new perfections of yarn blends, 
‘| weaving and colorings. And so well 


| has this principle of progress been 
4 carried forward that Whittall Rugs 
have grown better with each pass- 
ing year. 

To be sure, a Whittall Rug repre- 
sents a little more in first cost than 
many a cheaper grade. Yet, it is just 
this “little more” which makes these 
rugs a real investment—paying div- 
idends in service and satisfaction 
throughout the years. 


When a dealer suggests that your 
rug purchase be a Whittall he offers 
you that greater value which he 
knows will make of you a perma- 
nently satisfied customer. 











woven into the back of the rug you buy 


Whittall Rug catalog in colors mailed on request 

















M.J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
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word, not a single word. They can’t 
force me to speak.” 

Voices were heard coming from the 
distance. “Already!” she thought. The 
voices seemed to come from the di- 
rection of the bridge. So these could 
not be the people fetched by the coach- 
man. But whoever they were they 
would notice the light . . . and that 
must not be allowed, for then she 
would be discovered. 

So she knocked the carriage lantern 
over with her foot. It went out, and 
she was left in utter darkness. She 
could not see even him any longer. 
Only the pile of white wreckage 
gleamed faintly. The voices drew 
nearer. She began to shake from head 
to foot. She must not be discovered 
here, whatever happened. That was 
the only thing that mattered—the only 
thing. She would be lost if it came 
out that she was the mistress of ... 
She folded her hands spasmodically. 
She prayed that those people on the 
other side of the street might pass on 
without noticing her. She _ listened. 
Yes, they were coming. What were 
they saying? Two women, or was it 
three? They had remarked on the 
carriage being upset. They said some- 
thing about it, but she could not dis- 
tinguish their words. “A carriage— 
smashed up.” What else did they say? 
She couldn’t catch it. They pass on... 
they have gone by. Thank God! 
Thank God! And now—now ... Oh! 
why wasn’t she killed, too? He was 
to be envied, for him all was over; 
no more danger; no more craven 
fears. But here was she, distraught by 
a thousand fears. She was afraid that 
she would be found here; that she 
would be asked questions; that she 
would have to go to the police-station ; 
that the whole world would know all 
about it—her husband—her child. 
And she did not realize how long she 
had stood there as if rooted to the 
spot. She could go if she liked; she 
was doing no good to anyone by stay- 
ing, only risking great harm to her- 
self. She took one step forward— 
cautiously . . . she must get over the 
ditch—one more step, then two, and 
she would be in the open road on the 
way home. She paused once more and 
looked before her into the grey mist. 
Yes, the town lay there in front of 
her, but she could not see a trace of 
it—only the road was ciear enough. 
Then she looked back. After all, it 
was not so dark. She could make out 
the wrecked carriage quite easily, and 
the horses . .. and when she strained 
her eyes hard, she discerned, too, the 
outline of a human form stretched 
out on the ground. Her eyes dilated; 
it seemed almost as if something de- 
tained her here by force—and she 
fancied that he was the restraining 
power. But with a frantic effort she 
tried to set herself free; the ground 
was damp, and she stuck for a moment 
in the muddy road. Now, now at last 
she had started. She was walking 
away, walking fast—running—run- 
ning with all her might, back to lights 
and the bustling world of men. She 
ran the whole length of the street, 
holding her dress up high to prevent 
her falling. The wind was at her back 
and seemed to drive her on before it. 
And she forgot why she was running. 


VANITY FAIR 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


(Continued from page 130) 


She felt at first that she must fly away 
from that pale, prostrate figure lying 
in the gutter far behind her; and then 
it occurred to her that it was from 
the living that she escaped, from the 
people who were collecting there jp 
a crowd and looking for her. What 
would they think? Would they pur- 
sue her? If they did, they would never 
overtake her now; one more gigantic 
spurt and all danger would be over, 
Not a soul could have the least sys. 
picion who the woman was who had 
driven with the dead man along the 
Reichsstrasse. The coachman did not 
know her name, and would not Tecog. 
nize her if he saw her again. Neither 
would anyone trouble to find out who 
she was. Did it concern anybody? 
Yes, she had been very wise not to 
stay, and it was not cowardly of her 
to escape. Franz himself would have 
said she was right. It was her duty 
to go home, for the sake of her child 
and her husband. She would have 
been ruined forever had she been dis. 
covered alone with her dead lover. 

Here was the bridge; the street was 
getting lighter . . . Now she heard 
the rushing of the water, as she had 
heard it when she walked arm-in-arm 
with him when—when . . . How many 
hours ago? It couldn’t be so very long 
ago. Not very long. Yet it might have 
been. Perhaps she herself had been 
unconscious; perhaps it was long past 
midnight; perhaps morning would 
soon dawn, and she had been missed 
at home. No, that couldn’t possibly be; 
she was certain that she had not lost 
consciousness at all. She recollected 
exactly now how, the very first mo- 
ment she had been flung out of the 
carriage, everything had seemed clear 
to her. 

She ran over the bridge, her foot- 
fall echoing behind her. She did not 
glance to right or left. Now she saw 
a figure approaching. It was someone 
in uniform. She slackened her speed. 
Who could it be? She began to walk 
quite slowly. She must not attract 
attention. It seemed to her that the 
man fastened a searching glance on 
her. Was he going to question her? 
As he passed she recognized his uni- 
form as that of a guards’ sentinel. 
When he had gone by she heard him 
stop and stand still to look after her. 
She would gladly have run on, but 
was afraid to excite suspicion. So 
with difficulty she restrained herself, 
and still walked slowly. 

She heard the rattle of the trams. 
It couldn’t be nearly midnight. Now 
she quickened her pace again, and 
hurried on in the direction of the 
town, the lights of which glimmered 
already beneath the railway viaduct at 
the end of the street. Just this lonely 
street to get through, and then salva- 
tion would be assured. Now she heard 
shrill hootings, growing shriller as 
they came nearer; a cart flashed by. 
Involuntarily she stood still to look 
after it. It was the ambulance of the 
Surgical Aid Society. She knew its 
destination. How quick! she thought; 
like magic. For a moment she felt 
as if she would have to call out to the 
men, as if she must, must go back with 
them to the spot she was fleeing from 
—and a monstrous sense of shame 

(Continued on page 134) 
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... Produced in limited quantities—for that 
preferred clientele whose resources command the 
utmost in motor car luxury ... The new 
Stearns-Knight is now available in a complete 
line of six and eight-cylinder models. Prices 


range from $3250 upward, at Cleveland. 


Stearns-Knight 
c America’s most_Luxurious Hfotor (ar 





BEAUTY 
—and faultless performance 


In the delicate Swiss watch, infinite refinements of 
materials and workmanship produce a degree of 
reliability by which all other timepieces are gauged 
... The new Stearns-Knight demonstrates the 
supreme value of similar craftsmanship 
applied to motor car manufacture. 


S. @ PEAR N S COMPANY «© CLEVELAND 





OHIO 








PeLLOoOWet§E £e 


can be made so much more delightful if you have 


a box of delicious Apollo Chocolates on the table. 
Nut, fruit, chewy or cream centres—whichever you 
wish—an Apollo assortment to suit every 
taste. Some of them are in particularly appropriate 
Hallowe’en boxes. The better stores in your neigh- 
borhood constantly receive a fresh supply of Apollo. 





cAPOLLO CHOCOLATES are made by FH. ROBERTS CO., 128 Cross St., Boston, Mass. 


a holidays Apollo day. . . .a holidays Apollon gon day. . . .a holiday$ Apollo day 
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Fine specimen of old 
“Cigar Store Indian” 
which now stands 
in front of Six East 
Forty-fifth Street. 


A New 


Service 

R those who find it inconvenient 

to visit our establishment we have 
repared, and will send upon request, 
a beautiful booklet printed in several 
colors, featuring the products of 
our own importation. In addi- 
tion to illustrating sixty-six 
styles and prices of Blue 
Bar Pipes, we feature cig- 










cos, and other of our 
specialties. 


BLUE $8.00 


BAR 
PIPE 
What a differ- 


ence in flavour such 

a fine pipe makes. 
Blue Bar Pipes are hand- 
hewn from the world’s 

toughest, most beautifully-grained 
roots—seasoned by great age to the 
connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
be'made. “Natural”—$7. “Bruyere”—$8. 

* * * 


Great care will be given to orders re- 
ceived through the mail, and for the 
benefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
ship carriage prepaid to any part of the 
United States. Upon request our inter- 
esting book in colors will be forwarded. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 East 45th Street, Dept.R, New York 
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You too can carry 
the ball for a 
touchdown if 

you us 


~ ~~ ow 





THE TONIC APPETIZER 
Glass Ginger Ale with table- 
spoonful Abbott’s Bitters de- 
lightful tonic and palatable. 
Sample Bitters by mail, 25 
cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


——_— 














EW this Autumn is the Adler-Rochester 
N Overcoat of Mt. Rock Fleece, styled 
| and tailored for men whose standards are 
| exacting. The fabric is a unique combination 
of warmth, softness and endurance. This 
and other distinguished Overcoats by Adler- 


Rochester are now being shown by America’s 


foremost outfitters of well-dressed men. 


ADLER: RG@CHESTER. 
Clothes 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
| NEW YORK + ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 
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Hair getting 
a bit thin? 


Yet it need not! 

So easily, so swiftly does this 
simple treatment bring new vigor 
—thick strength—to your hair! 
EVERY MORNING wet your hair 

and scalp thoroughly with Pinaud’s 

Eau de Quinine. Then with your 

fingers pressed down firmly, move 

the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic into every 
inch of the scalp. Move the scalp, 
not the fingers! Brush the hair 
while still moist. It will lie smooth- 
ly just the way you want it. . 


The Pinaud treatment is so quick- 
ly effective because it directly at- 
tacks the causes of thinning, falling 
hair. 

Dandruff—poor scalp circula- 
tion—these, specialists say, cause 
most baldness. 

The Pinaud treatment destroys 
dandruff—makes the scalp fairly 
tingle with active circulation. Be- 
gin it at once! You'll like Pinaud’s. 
Eau de Quinine because it makes 
the scalp feel so good. And the 
new vigor the Pinaud treatment 
brings to your hair will amaze you! 

Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine 
today at any drug or department 
store. Always look for Ed. Pinaud’s 
signature in red on the bottle. 


Pinaud, Paris, New York. 


PINAUD’S 


Eau de 


Quinine 
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“Be sure to follow through”’ is heard al- 
most as often in golf as ‘““Remember to 
keep your head down’’. Learn to swing 
the club head after the ball as though 
pushing it away from the body, keeping 
it close to the ground andin a straight 
line for at least six inches. Do this with 
the arms, letting the straight right arm 
predominate. 


OUR feet coordinating with the rest 

of your body means better playing 
and lower scores. “TWIN-GRIP” Golf 
Shoes help to make your ‘stance’ sure, 
your form correct, your “follow-through” 
more certain. 


“Select your golf shoes with care”—say 
leading players, many of whom wear 
French, Shriner & Urner “TWIN- 
GRIPS”. As you depend for protection, 
comfort and appearance on the shoes 
you wear let “TWIN-GRIPS” also be 


of real assistance in your playing. 


It’s a short stroke that has no “follow- 
through”—and a long search to find better 
golf shoes than these. May we suggest 
that you “follow through” on our advice 
(and that of such stars as Sarazen, Cooper, 
Farrell), and see a pair of “TWIN- 
GRIPS” at any of these shops today? 


The manager will be glad to show you the different models of 
these good-looking, perfectefittinz golf shoes, or, a request to 
61 Melcher Street, Boston, will bring you a folder. 


Superiority Built In 











**TWIN-GRIP”’ 


roll of 
honor 


7 







Harry Cooper 
Leo Diegel 
Al Espinosa 
Johnny Farrell 
Charlie Guest 
Jock Hutchinson 
Willie Klein 
Gene Sarazen 
Joe Turnesa 












and thousands of other 
professional and amateur 







players. 




















RETAIL SHOPS 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton St. 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th St. 


CLEVELAND 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 


DETROIT 
230-234 Michigan Ave. 


KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
3 South 7th St. 


ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 


SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 


Agencies in other 
leading cities 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dead Men Tell No Tales 


(Continued from page 132) 


seized her momentarily, such as she 
had never experienced before; she 
realized that she was wicked and a 
coward. But as the hooting and sound 
of rolling wheels died away, a sensa- 
tion of wild joy took possession of her, 
and like a fugitive she tore ahead. 
She met people now and felt no fear; 
the worst and most difficult part of the 
enterprise was accomplished. 

The subdued distant noise of the 
streets became distinct, and it grew 
gradually lighter in front of her; she 
sighted the roofs of the Prater, and 
she felt as if a flood of humanity 
awaited her there into which she might 
plunge without leaving a trace behind 
her. At the first street lamp She came 
to she had sufficient composure to 
look at her watch. It was ten minutes 
to nine. She held the watch to her ear 
—it had not stopped. And she thought: 
“Here am I alive and well; even my 
watch is still going . . . and he—he 
is dead, strange fate.” And then she 
was conscious of being forgiven for 
everything, as if there had been no 
blame at all on her side. He had 
brought it on himself. She heard how 
she repeated these words aloud. But 
suppose Fate had ordained it other- 
wise—suppose it was she who lay 
there in the ditch, and he who was 
still alive? He would not have run 
away and left her; not he. Ah! but he 
was a men. She was a woman with a 
child and husband; that made all 
the difference. She had been right, 
it was her duty; yes, her duty. Yet 
she knew quite well that she had not 
acted as she had done from a sense of 
duty. Still, she had been right—right 
by instinct, as all good people always 
are right. By this time she would have 
been discovered. The doctors would 
have been asking her questions. “Is it 
your husband, Madame?” Oh, God! ... 
And the papers next morning .. . and 
her family. She would have been sim- 
ply ruined for ever, and it would not 
have brought him to life again. Yes, 
that was the main point. She would 
have gone to her destruction for 
nothing. 

Now she was under the railway 
bridge. On—on. Here was the Taget- 
hoff column, where a maze of in- 
numerable streets ran into each other. 
On this rainy, wild, autumn evening 
few people were out; yet it seemed to 
her that the whole life of the town 
pulsed round her in a mighty stream, 
compared with that awful silence 
which she had left behind. There was 
plenty of time. She knew that her 
husband would not be home this eve- 
ning till nearly ten o’clock. So she 
would be able to change her clothes 
before he came in. It occurred to her 
now for the first time to examine her 
dress. To her horror she saw that it 
was splashed all over with mud. What 
explanation could she give to the 
maid? Then it flashed through her 
mind that the next morning there 
would be an account of the accident in 
all the newspapers. A woman who had 
been in the carriage and since disap- 
peared would certainly be mentioned; 
and this reflection renewed her terrors. 
If she was off her guard and let fall 
one incautious remark, all her cowardly 
tactics would have been thrown away. 
But what did it matter? She had the 


latchkey in her hand. She must not 
be discouraged, but get home as fast 
as possible. 

She jumped into a cab, and was go- 
ing to give her address when she 
thought better of it and called oy 
the name of a street, the first that 
came into her head. Driving through 
the Prater she endeavoured to collect 
her thoughts, but could only concen. 
trate her mind on one wish, and that 
was to be safely at home again. She 
was indifferent to all else. At the 
moment when she had resolved to 
leave the dead man alone on the road, 
everything within her that had wanted 
to wail and lament had been gagged, 
She was dead now to everything but 
interest in herself. It did not mean 
that she was heartless—oh, no. She 
was perfectly sure that days were be- 
fore her in which she would suffer 
agonies of despair and perhaps die of 
a broken heart; but just at present her 
soul was absorbed by the desire to be 
at home again, dry-eyed and calm, 
sitting in the same room with her 
husband and child. She looked out of 
the window; the cab was bringing her 
into the liveliest part of the town, 
where there were more lights and 
people. Now the events she had lived 
through during the last hour sud. 
denly seemed as if they could never 
have happened. It all appeared like 
a hideous dream, unreal and intangi- 
ble. She got out of the cab in a side- 
street near the Ring Theatre and took 
another, this time giving her proper 
address. Her mental exhaustion had 
now reached a point when she was. in- 
capable of a rational thought. Where 
is he now? she wondered. She closed 
her eyes and saw him lying on a bier 
in the ambulance; and then all at 
once she saw herself beside him, driv- 
ing with him, and the carriage sway- 
ing, and she felt in terror of being 
thrown out as she had been then... 
and she screamed. 

The cab stopped before the entrance 
to her house. Quickly she dismissed 
it, flew with noiseless steps past the 
hall-porter’s box up the staircase, 
opened the door furtively so as not 
to be heard and got to her room. 
Hurrah! She had succeeded, she was 
safe! She turned on the light, tore 
off her clothes, and hid them in the 
wardrobe. To-morrow she would her- 
self brush and clean them. Next she 
washed her face and hands and put 
on a tea-gown. 

At this point there was a ring. She 
heard the parlour-maid go and answer 
the door, then her husband’s voice and 
the sound of his stick dropping in the 
hat-stand. She felt the need of exer- 
cising great self-command now, or she 
might still be in vain. She hurried 
into the dining-room at the same time 
as her husband entered it. 

“So you’ve come in?” he said. 

“Of course,” she answered; “long 
ago.” 

“No one apparently seems to have 
let you in.” 

She smiled without having to force 
herself, though it tired her to have 
to smile at all. He kissed her on the 
forehead. The child was already 
seated at the table, and, as he had been 
waiting a long time, he had fallen 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A two-button model 


designed by Hickey- 
Freeman for Fall ard 
Winter. One of several 
Vanity Fair selections. 


One of several chosen 
by Vanity Fair from 
the Alfred, Decker and 
Cohn styles being pre- 
sented for Fall and 
Winter. 








STRON -HEWA 
Ma ve (acs. 


color! It doesn’t mat- 
ter what your com- 
plexion may be or 


in her lavishness of 
has 


colors that are in 


hues created 
harmony with you. 
Strong- Hewat have 
taken these colors 
and woven them of 


sturd y virgin wool 


_into fabrics of a rich- 


ness you never con- 
ceived of. There are 
patterns and weaves 
to suit every style 
preference ... there 
are colors to harmo- 
nize with every type 
of personality. Good 
all 


over the country sell 


clothing stores 


clothes made of these 
colorful Strong- 
Hewat fabrics. If you 
are in doubt about 
what colors you can 
wear, your name and 
address on the cou- 
pon below will bring 
you our “Colors to 
Wear” color harmo- 
ny chart. 


a) 








‘President 


THs is the Strong-Hewat Color Harmony Chart. It shows exactly 
what colors you can wear. It is FREE. . . just check your color 
hair, sign your name and address below, and mail to 

Strong-Hewat & Co., 25 Madison Ave., New York. 


CD Light Hair 
My favorite Brand is 


0 Dark Hair ( Auburn Hair 


D Black (Grey) Hair 


I usually buy my clothes at 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





A smart top-coat by 
Levy Bros.,  Adler- 
Rochester. This is one of 
several good styles se- 
lected by Vanity Fair 
Sor this season, 
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Well Dressed “Man 
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Dead Men Tell No Tales 


(Continued from page 134) 


asleep. His picture-book lay open on 
his plate and his head rested on the 
book. She sat down next him, with 
her husband opposite. He looked at 
the evening paper. Then he threw it 
down and remarked: 

“The meeting wasn’t over. They are 
still arguing.” 

“What?” she asked. 

And he began to tell her all about 
the meeting, in great detail and at 
great length. Emma pretended to be 
listening, and occasionally nodded her 
head. 

But in reality she heard nothing, did 
not know in the least what her husband 
was talking about, and could only 
glory in the sensation of having escaped 
in a miraculous manner a_ horrible 
danger. She was conscious of nothing 
but a sense of relief. She was saved, 
she was at home! And while her hus- 
band went on talking she drew her 
chair nearer her boy’s and pressed his 
head against her bosom. An unspeak- 
able fatigue crept over her ... she could 
not shake it off and her eyes closed. 

Suddenly an awful possibility flashed 
across her that since the moment that 
she had picked herself out of the ditch 
she had not thought of. Suppose that 
he were not dead after all. What 
if . . . but there couldn’t be the least 
doubt—those eyes . . . that mouth, 
with no breath coming through the 
lips! Yet there were such things as 
trances. There were cases that had 
deceived the eyes of experts, and she 
was no expert. If he should be alive; 
if he should have regained conscious- 
ness and found himself alone and de- 
serted in the dark on the high road, 
and have called her by name . . . and 
then have thought she was hurt be- 
cause she didn’t answer, and have said 
to the doctors: “The woman who was 
with me must have been hurled 
further off, and—and” ... Ah! What 
then? They would look for her. The 
coachman would come back from 
Franz Josef’s Land with help... 3 
he would tell . . . “The lady was there 
when I went away.” ... And then 
Franz would suspect, would under- 
stand . . . Franz knew her, ah! so 
well . . . He would know that she 
had run away and left him in the 
lurch, and he would be filled with a 
furious wrath and perhaps he would 
tell her name in order to be re- 
venged . . . And he would feel so 
terribly her having left him alone in 
his extremity that he would not scruple 
to say: “It was Emma—my mistress 

. who acted like a coward and a 
fool at the same time, for don’t you 
see, gentlemen, that you would not 
have urged the giving of her name, if 
you had for discretion’s sake been 
asked to waive the point? You would 
have let her go quietly, and I would 
have let her go, too. Only she ought 
to have waited till you came. But as 
she has behaved so atrociously, I'll tell 
you who she is and what she is... 
She is—” 

“What is the matter with you?” 
asked the Professor very sternly, look- 
ing across at her and then rising to 
his feet. 


“What is the matter with me?” 

“There is something wrong with 
you. What is it?” 

“Nothing.” She drew the boy closer 
to her. 

The Professor regarded her long 
and earnestly. “Do you know you had 
fallen asleep, and—” 

“And—” 

“You suddenly gave a cry.” 

eure ib dae 

“You cried out as people do in their 
sleep when they have nightmare. Were 
you dreaming?” 

“IT don’t know—I don’t know at 
all.” And she caught sight in the glass 
on the opposite wall of a face smil. 
ing cruelly with hard, compressed lips, 
She scarcely knew whether it was her 
own, yet it made her shudder. She 
noticed that it was rigid and that the 
mouth couldn’t move, and she knew 
that this smile would play about that 
mouth so long as she lived. Then she 
tried to scream, and felt two hands 
holding her shoulders, and saw that 
between her own face and the glass 
the face of her husband intervened, 
His eyes, full of questioning and in- 
timidating appeal, searched hers. She 
felt that if she could not come through 
this last trial unscathed all would be 
lost. And then she was conscious of 
recovering the control of her features 
and of her limbs . . . At this moment 
she could do what she liked with 
them, only she must take advantage of 
it and not let it pass. So she caught 
with both hands her husband’s, which 
lay still on her shoulders, and, draw- 
ing him to her, gave him an arch, 
affectionate glance. 

And when she felt her husband’s 
lips on her brow, she thought to her- 
self: “It was all a hideous, hateful 
dream ... No one would ever know; 
he would never tell, never be re- 
venged, for he was dead—quite, quite 
dead: and the dead cannot speak— 
dead men tell no tales.” 

“Why do you say that?” she heard 
her husband’s voice asking. 

She recoiled terrified. 

“What did I say?” 

She felt now as if she had told the 
whole story aloud at the supper-table 
—the story of that night’s ghastly 
adventure. And once again she asked, 
while his horrified glance made her 
tremble: 

“What did I say?” 

“Dead men tell no tales!” her hus- 
band repeated very slowly. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes.” 

And she read in his eyes that noth- 
ing was to be concealed {rom him any 
longer; and so they continued to gaze 
at each other, till he said. 

“Take the boy to bed; I think you 
must have something else to tell me.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

She knew that this husband whom 
for years she had deceived would hear 
the whole truth from her lips in the 
next few minutes. And, as she took 
the boy by the hand and slowly went 
out at the door, her husband's eyes 
fixed on her, a sense of peace and well- 
being descended on her, as if all were 
to be made right again. 
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) _ ee Windbreaker 


For unhampered enjoyment 
of all outdoor wear 


Regardless of wind or cold you'll 
have perfect comfort and warmth. 





Many beautiful styles for men, 
women and children. 


There’s a storein 
your town that 
sells them or can 
get one for you. 


Write for 
Style Booklet G-70 } 









Guiterman Bros. 
iq Inc. 
j ] Saint Paul, Minn. 














HOLIDAY GIFTS TO BE MONOGRAMMED 


It is not too early to order Holiday Gifts to be 
Monogrammed, thus insuring Prompt Delivery. Above 
French Silk Mufflers, $25.00 each; French Silk Crepe 
Handkerchiefs, $4.00 each. Monograms additional. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YOR 
: LONDON ORK PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 























FLANUL FELT $ 7.00 
3X BEAVER FELT $r0.00 


Models for Town and Country 


FLANUL FELT HATS are made 
of fine quality hatters fur to re- 
semble flannel in appearance and 
softness. 


GB. Altman & Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 


SUNFAST HATS 
ARE SOLD IN EX- 
CLUSIVE SHOPS 
IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by D.L. DAVIS 














De Old English 


“THOMPSON SHOES” —the preference of well- 
dressed men, are shoes of unexampled smartness. Their 
quality of material and workmanship represents a stand- 
ard not to be excelled. This style can be had in Martin’s 
imported Scotch Grain, black or tan. 

"THOMPSON BROS. SHOE E 


FINE SHOEMAKERS 
BROCKTON 








CAMPLLLO, MASS. 
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VANITY FAIR 


vesceeeeees-DUt where do you date 
INTELLECTUALLY? 


OUR clothes, your house, your car, 
even your dog, are in the mode of 
1927, maybe even 1928.... 


SOME FAMOUS 
CONTRIBUTORS 
in Vanity Fair 
Ferenc Molnar, George 
Jean Nathan, Theodore 
Dreiser, Deems Taylor, 
Heywood Broun, Walter 
Lippmann, Maximilian 
Harden, Paul Morand, 
Arthur Schnitzler, Jim 
Tully, Aldous Huxley, 


and... 


Corey Ford... 





SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
Apostle of pity and 
terror, sex and sym- 
bolism ... 





CARL VAN VECHTEN 

Recently promoted 
from a Harlem cabaret 
to a Hollywood lot... 








WwW. O. MCGEEHAN 


Sports expert, picker 
of winners for twenty 
years . 


EE 





Bu what is the date on your ideas? 

.... how antiquated is your infor- 
mation on drama, art, letters? .... how 
fatally outmoded is your point of view? 


Read 


VANITY FAI 


The modern magazine of brains and brilliance 


YOU WILL FIND IN ITS PAGES... 


. new work of the most intelligent and 
original minds in the world today . 


. the most scintillating witticisms of 
the younger humorists and satirists . . . 


. intimate glimpses of the most inter- 
esting personalities of stage and screen .. . 


. expert articles on bridge and contract. 


. excellent reproductions of the finest 
creations of modern European and Amer- 
can art... 


. new photographs and critical analyses 
of the outstanding figures in sports... 


. clever satirical sketches of the foibles 
and fantasies of our times... 


. . notes on women’s sports clothes and 
the trend in men’s fashions. . . 


. new developments in motor car designs 
and accessories .. . 


. everything that differentiates the culti- 
vated person fromthe uninformed nobody... 


YOU GET ALL THIS 


For less than the price of a dozen roses . 


at one theatrical performance . 
Christmas time! 


. . for less than just two seats 


. . for less than you give the janitor at 


This special offer gives you Vanity Fair for 2 years at $5. If you bought 
these 24 issues at 35 cents, the single-copy price, they would cost you 
$8.40. Therefore, by accepting this special two-year offer, you save $3.40. 


Sign, tear off, and mail the coupon now, 
save $3.40 by this special offer 


2 years of Vanity Fair $5 


regular price $3.50 a year 


Vaniry Fam, Greenwich, Conn. 


0 Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 issues) of Vanity Fair. (OR) 
(0 Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues)of Vanity Fair. 





Street... 





City 


State V.F. 10-27 











OTHER FAMOus 
CONTRIBUTORS 


in Vanity Fair 
Edouard Benito, Ralph 
Barton, Rockwell Kent, 
Henry Raleigh, Edward 
Leon Under. 
wood, Georges Lepape, 
Frederick Lebrun, Alan 
Odle, Laurence Fellows, 


Steichen, 


Pamela Bianco, Frans 


Masereel ... and... 




















MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
Satirist, caricaturist, 
and playboy of the 
a 





CLARENCE DARROW 
The scourge of God 
inthe Middle West... 








ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 

Recently voted New 
York’s favorite dra- 
matic critic... 


Ce 


There’s no room for the slow coach in modern life. 
The hop to Paris at one hundred miles an hour is 
the fashion today. For high speed and high levels 


read Vanity Fair. 
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“4CE HIGH” WITH THE YOUNGER CROWD! | 
US 
RS RDINARILY, this modern 
ir generation scorns precedent. 
Ral History is nevertheless re- 
bh . ° 
Ken peating—in a way which we 
eine find interesting and gratify- 
oa ing. Something about Fatima 
si —its greater delicacy, its 
ben more skillful blending of 
Alas flavors—has made it, as in 
Hows, other days, an outstanding 
Frans favorite with the younger set. 





















THe WALTON 
Style M-251 


FLORSHEIM SHOES have the good, 
substantial dignity of the man of affairs. 
“Florsheim” —a famous name that numbers 
many famous names among its admirers. 


Most Styles $10 


eF LO RSHEIM SHOE 


for the Man ‘Who Cares 


Manufactured by THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY Chicago 


pfu 


SHOE 


on 





BIAS 


rist, 
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QUALITY that makes friends 


LIGGETT& MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


everywhere! 




















VOGUE’S BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good manners, and 
the rules and customs which families 
of breeding and tradition observe 
today in social intercourse. 530 pp. $4. 





Order from 


VOGUE 
1929 Graybar Building, Lexington at 43rd, New York City 


Toastmaster Toasts 
the Toastmaster 


T Is the tastiness of the 

tastiness, says the Toast- 
master about his Tiger Em- 
mental-Gruyére Cheese. 


The taste-jaded life of din- 























PARIS 





COTT 
Vew 
dra- 





A luxurious, iceiiias- -laden 


of delicate fra- 
but thoroughly 
cleansing; and ielding a profuse 
lather that is ind to sensitive 
skins. A sap | agreeable for both 
toilette and tub; and as appropriate 
forthe gentlemen ofthehourshobd 
as for madame and mademoiselle. 


3 V1) yiite Soap 


Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York 


transparent soa 
grance; mild, 





















10, Place Vendome 





ners requires a fine discrimi- 
nation in foods. 

So the leading diners and 
dinners and dining tables and 
dining salons say—Tiger 
Gruyére. 

First Gruyére of Europe. 
Look for the Tiger. Precious recipes 
on request. Roethlisberger & Co., 


Inc. (Origin 1856) 178 Franklin 
Street, New York City. 


Emmental-Gruyére 
Cheese 
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CADILLAC 7 LASALLE ’ BUICK ’ 





CHEVROLET 7 





OLDSMOBILE 


OAKLAND ’ PONTIAC ’ 





HEN the salesman representing a 

General Motors car visits you, he 
comes armed with facts of unmistakable inter- 
est—facts which you should know before you 
select a motor car. He will tell you about the 
greater value and satisfaction of Body by Fisher 
—theallimportant story ofengineering and man- 
ufacturing leadership which every car owner 


Roof—1n every Fisher Body 
strength is built into the roof 
construction by a lattice work of 
slats and bows, covered with 
durable, weather-resisting and 
sound-reducing material, which 
climinates “‘drumming’’ noise. 


Plate Glass—Crystal plate—or thick 
window glass—is mever used in Fisher 
Bodies. The diamond-like polish of 
the genuine plate glass used in every 
Body by Fisher affords perfect clarity 
of vision—another highly desirable 
safety feature of every Fisher body. 


should hear. Once learn about Fisher Bodies— 
about their safety construction, their greater val- 
ue, comfort, beauty—and you will surely choose 
a General Motors car which bears the emblem 
“Body by Fisher’’. General Motors Corporation 
has just announced new cars of incomparable 
beauty, performance, comfort and durability— 
each offering the advantage of Body by Fisher. 


CompositeConstruc- VV Windshield—The Fisher Vision-and- 
tion — Affording flexi- Ventilating windshield affords an unobstructed 
bility, durability, and view through a single pane of plate glass, 
greater strength. The which may be raised or lowered vertically with 
wood reinforces the one hand while the car is in motion. This type 
steel, and the steel of windshield assures perfect ventilation and 
reinforces the wood. complete protection in every kind of weather. 
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THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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color 
inspired by 


jewels 





Marmon has again taken the 
initiative in the creation of char- 
acterful color schemes for the 
motor car by turning for inspira- 
tion to jewel stones and their matrices, where luminous 
brilliancy is combined with more subdued tonings to pro- 
duce perfect color symphonies -{- nature’s own effects, 
even when daring, are authentically beautiful; but she 
does not dip her brush in the same pigments for the wing 
of a butterfly and a Painted Desert or a gem stone -}- she 


adapts color to material -{- in taking color notes from 








the precious and semi-precious stones Marmon is follow- 
ing Nature’s own lead -}- from the stripings on the ex- 
terior which tend optically to lower the car’s sweeping 
lines, to the last detail of interior appointment, emphasis 


is laid on the achievement of tastefully beautiful effects -}- 





SERIES 75 Custom-Built Sedan for Seven Passengers on Marmon 
precision-built chassis. A symphony in Turquoise and Ivory—its 
harmonies derived directly from the Mexican and Arabian Tur- 
quoise and their matrix, with stripings after the Jacynth. Marmon 


Motor Car Company. Prices, $3195 and upward, f. o. b. Indianapolis. 
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In every community there are people 
who love truly fine things. Their 
homes are beautitul, not garish; they 
enjoy music, not noise; they dress 
becomingly, not ostentatiously. Such 
well-bred folk know and know well 
the charm and worth of simplicity. 


They express preference for Pierce- 
Arrow because they want simplicity ; 


ENCLOSED 


CARS 
$2495 To*Q000 


at Buffalo, tax extra 


TERMS IF DESIRED 


—body by Pierce-Arrow 


ROW 


because they know that even in a 
mechanical sense simplicity, not 
complexity, is the only thing worth 
while. Their reward is enduring beau- 
ty; utter freedom from car trouble; 
and an economy in cost and mainte- 
nance that reflects good judgment. 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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